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Says British 
Violate Loan 


Agreement 


Congressman Andresen (R. Minn.) 
protests to House that British- 
Canadian wheat agreement is con- 
trary to provision in Anglo-Ameri- 
can Loan agreement barring bilat- 
eral trade deals. 

Congressman August H. Andre- 
sen, Republican of Minnesota, told 
the House of Representatives on 
July 30, that the recent British- 

Canadian 
agreement 
whereby the 
Canadian 
government 
contracts to 
furnish Brit- 
ain with spe- 
cific amounts 
of Whit dur-" 
ing next four 
years at stated 
prices, is a 
violation of 
the recently 
approved mtr, 


August Andresen glo -American 
Loan Agreement, under which 


Great Britain is to refrain from 
entering into bilateral commer- 
cial agreements. In his statement 


(Continued on page 790) 
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Germany and the Reconstruction 
Of Western Europe 


By MICHAEL A. HEILPERIN 
Former Faculty Member, International Institute in Geneva, Academy 
International Law in The Hague 

Author “International Monetary Economics,” “Trade of Nations,” etc. 
Dr. Heilperin opposes idea that Germany must be unified for Euro- 
pean prosperity. Instead he urges “redefinition” of German State 
in West. Proposes incorporation of Ruhr and Rhineland into 
Western European political and economic Union, with France, Bel- 
gium and Netherlands sole partners. 


In the heart of the peace settlement lies the problem of Ger- 
many. Being the most difficult — with which the peacemakers 


Recovery 


The political chaos afflicting 





in France 


By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 
Former Foreign Editor of the London “Financial Times,” 
and of “Economic Review” 
Foreign observer asserts French economy is again proving its 
tremendous recuperative power. 
_and power, have already achieved great progress. 
continued recovery depends on reversal of inflation spiral, and 
most importantly on ending of rampant political confusion. Cites 
need of stabilizing prices and wages, balancing the budget and 
resumption and expansion of foreign trade as fundamental 
requisites to a continuing improvement in the national economy. 


Many industries, notably coal 
Points out that 


France gets all the limelight. The 


result is that a most impressive record of solid economic recon- 





it has been left 

to the very 

end of the ne- 

gotiations. Fu- 

ture historians 

may well de- 

cide that this 

procedure has 

been a mis- 

take -and_that 

the victorious 

Allies of 

World War II 

should have 

tackled the 

problem of 

their Enemy Michael A. Heilperin 
Mee i chie abso 

all other problems, and a ¢50r 2s 
possible after the end of hostili- 
ties.. They may also find that the 
problem of Germany should have 
been dealt with in its entirety and 
not peace-meal. 


The Potsdam Conference of 
July, 1945, dealt with the Eastern 
part of Germany and left unset- 
tled the basic territorial issue, that 
of Westérn Germany. The sooner 
that omission can be remedied the 
better it will be, for with the pas- 
sage of time, an impression is 
somehow given that the Allies 


are confronted, 
a 
Representative 


road to freedom and prosperity. 


ing the coming two years. 


Government vs. 


Economic Dictatorship 


By CARROLL REECE* 
Chairman, Republican National Committee 


Republican Party spokesman, asserting coming Congressional election 
will be most important in history because it will determine whether our 
form of government and our economy are to be pre- 
served, attacks “counterfeit liberalism’ as impair- 
ing individual rights. Accuses Administration of 
following recognized techniques in destruction of 

ee government, hy decé ving people with false 
dogans; by desiroying value of money, and by 
concentrating power in Executive. 
Charter has become a mythical document and Presi- 
dent’s proposal to draft striking employees is “res- 
toration of involuntary servitude.” Contends elec- 
tion of Republican Congress will put us back on 


Says Atlantic 


Less than three months from today the 
American people will go to the polls to seleet the 
Congress which will enact the nation’s laws dur- ‘ 
I am not exaggerating when I say, in my 
opinion, this will be the most important Congressional election since 


Carroll Reece 


estruction — ° 
achieved us 
against tre- 
mendous odds 
— tendsto 
pass almost 
unnoticed. 
Even those 
who recognize 
that economic 
problems are 
uppermost 
tend to talk 
@about them as 
if no progress 
whats o- 
ever had been 
made. 

To appre- 
ciate the record of French recon- 
struction, and the difficulties still 
to be overcome, before France 
can regain her former prosperity 
and importance in world affairs, 
it is mecessary to grasp two 
things: first, what over five years 
of war and occupation have meant 
to her and, second, the practical 
effects of the prevailing political 
confusion. 

Direct damage caused by the 
war, a large proportion of which 


incidentally is due to Allied 


G. Soloveytchik 





the United States came into being. 


nave Sceegted the 1990 Weel I say that because we are now standing at the crossroads and 


border of Germany as inviolate. 
Already the United States, Great 


Britain and the Soviet Union have 
adopted an unfriendly attitude to- 








(Continued on page 774) 








*An address by Mr. Reece before the Pierce County Republican 
Convention at Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 6, 1946. 
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_— a 


Economist points out distinctions 
economic motive. Cites most of 


masqueraded as economic loans, 


Myth and Reality in Foreign Loans 


Chairman, Commerce and Economics Dept., Univ. of Vermont 


political, and holds this motive should not be camouflaged, and that political loans should not be 


export-import position. Sees present loans as causing possible reversal of our balance of payments. 


By PHILIPP H. LOHMAN 


between foreign loans that have a political and those that have an 
loans made directly by U. S. or through Export-Import Bank as 


Criticizes making loans to increase employment or to balance our 





element of gambling. Still, taken 
in judicious doses, at the right 
time and with the right amount 
of skepticism, 
wecan at least 
avoid some of 
the disap-— 
pointments 
that come 
from expect-— 
ing certainties 
in a dynamic 
environment 
and the mis-— 
takes that 
come from 
reasoning log-— 
ically from 
the wrong 
postulates. 
Such a stop-— 
look-listen ap— ; 
proach is nowhere more advis- 
able than in the present period of 
confused thinking in regard to 
foreign lending. 

The arguments for and against 
foreign lending exhibit a_ tre- 
mendous degree of muddlehead- 
edness, an inextricable maze of 
interwoven economic and political 
considerations on the one hand; 
on the other, economic arguments 
range from “exports to maintain 
full employment” to “aid for re- 
construction to stimulate exports.” 

In untangling this web of bad 
and good arguments, one should 
first of all try to distinguish be- 
tween the fundamental - purpose 
for engaging in a foreign lending 
program—if indeed the word 


program ean be applied to the 
present U. 8S. foreign lending ne- 
(Continued on page 788) 
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At best, forecasting includes an® 


for the role of the international pump-primer of the Soviet. - 


$300 millions in reparations to the Soviet. Since the armistice dec- 











Observations ... . 
By A. WILFRED MAY=== 


Paris Conference swinging to Small. Nation balance of power, in 

lieu of anticipated Big Power domination. Soviet’s extension of 

economic vassalage will entail further enormous drainage on United 

States resources. UN planning worldwide industrialization and 

subsidization. Albanian case exemplifies increasing irrationality 

~ UN admission policy. Situation in China damaging United 
ations. 


Big Power—Small Nation domination over the Paris Peace Con- | 
ference is developing exactly opposite to earlier expectations. Instead 
ot the Big Four imposing their concerted will on 
the “rubber-stamping” small countries, the violent ° 
vituperative civil warfare among the former is | 
fast handing the balance of power over to the 
latter. Messrs. Byrnes and Molotoy are engaging 
in their diatribes, not to convince each other, but 
to impress and sway the votes of tne rank and 
file. 

Unfortunately the true and deep significance 
of the present Paris dialectics is not realized. 
A current New York “Herald Tribune” ed.torial 
on the subject terms the Byrnes-Molotov antics 
a mere squabble over the interpretation of words 
and technicalities. Actually, however, as at San 
Francisco, London,’and New York, these forensic 
displays do reflect a most fundamental and dan- 
gerous rift between the East and West. The con- 
tinuing impassioned argument and recrimination 
may divert the attention of press and public to 
matters of blocs, voting procedures, reparations, Trieste and the Dan 
ube. Nevertheless the genuine controlling element of d:fference 
starkly lies in the fact that Moscow intransigeantly feels that the 
world must be organized and ruled by the power -possessing Minority, 
while the West is still conscientiously committed té«lemocratic pro- 
cedure in peace-making and in United Nations functioning. 


a * * ee 


























A. Wilfred May 


Increasing U. S. Contributions to Russian Reparations 


From the economist’s point of view, it must be particularly impor- 
tant to realize that a main result of the various peace conferences 
thus far, is the achievement by Russia of the means of prying into the 
Western Economies, without openly acquiring vassalage. A corrollary 
thereto is that the United States is being saddled with responsibility 


Economic vassalage is actually being developed in the cases of 
Finland, Rumania and Hungary, each of which is obligated to pay 


larations Russia has been collecting large reparations from the former 
satellites of the Axis, by taking the assets of their factories and 
farms. And in Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria, Russign armies of 
occupation have been living off the land, greatly accentuating their 
starvation problem. In his note of July 23 to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, Ambassador Smith stated that she is taking half of Hungary’s 
industrial production, including 
80 to 90% of some important 
items, and thus promoting that 
country’s disastrous inflation. 
The United States and Great 
Britain have been forced to the 
very serious step of terminating 
UNRRA activities because Russia 
is draining so much off frem the 
recipient countries that the West- 
ii/ern Powers’ enormous “contribu- 
tions to UNRRA” really represent 
‘another instance of Ally-to-Ally 
j|reparations payment. 
As a result of Russia’s arbitrary 
| breaking of the Potsdam agree- 
ment, which specifically restricted 
Teletype NY 1-672 the Western zone reparations for 
== Sa (Continued on page 789) 
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“to hold for-at@ 


economic and political factors are controlling. 


The average investor shepherding a portfolio of listed common stocks 
—despite his avowed interest in dividends (and his determination 





least one year’s 
incom e”) 
—is really 
concerned 
with market 
prices, appre- 
ciation of 
principal — 
profits. He 
knows that if 
he sells at less | 
than his cost, | 
the dividends 
will probably 
not offset - his 
loss. 

The average 
investor fur- 
thermore makes his judgments-on 





F. P. Breckinridge 





to-day ripples and the week-to- 


week changes are too small to be}, 


helpful when he sits down to make 


up his mind. He usually looks up}, 


quarterly earnings and he usually 
reads innumerable 


urging the purchase of X stock 
because “past earnings have been 
high, stable .. .” or “future earn- 
ings for the next fifteen years 
should be... .” Thus, the average 
investor sincerely believes he is 
being wisely scientific when he 
makes his decision to buy on the 


basis of earnings. Unfortunately, 
the. facts show otherwise. 


In the 20 years preceding Sep- | 


(Continued on page 776) 





By HERBERT 


Foresees no important results in 


Bank befere 1947. 


be comparable 
to.the Advis— 
ory Council of 
the Feder— 
al Reserve 
System. To 
date the 
World Bank 
has appointed 
no.such coun-— 
‘cil and ’so far 
as is known 
Herbert M. Bratter no organiza— 

tions have 
publicly referred to the matter 





various eco-| 
nomic 
eae. a ts S 


council would | 


World Fund and Bank 
Still Dormant 


M. BRATTER 


Mr. Bratter notes World Bank Advisory Council, as provided in 
Bank’s charter, has net yet been appointed. Says progress in 
initating operations of both Bank and Fund has been exasperat- 
ingly slow, and most executives and directers are now on vacation. 


forthcoming September meetings 


of the Bretton Woods institutions, and no real action by the 





since the completion of the Bret- 


inter- | ton Woods program. 


Section 6 of the Articles of 
Agreement of the World Bank 
reads as follows: 

(a) There shall be an Ad- 
visory Council of not less than 


seven persons selected by the] 


Board of Governors including 
representatives of banking, 
commercial, industrial, labor 
and agricultural interests, and 
with as wide a national repre- 
sentation as possible. In those 
fields where specialized interna- 
tional organizations exist, the 
members of the Council repre- 





sentative of those fields shall be | 


(Continued on page 761) 





Public Utility 


Telephone HAnover 2-4300 


are ria | 
We are interested in offerings of 


High Grade 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


and Industrial 


Teletype NY 1-5 











Telephone: 





BOwling Green 9-7400 





Victor-Monaghan Company 
COMMON STOCK 


Piedmont Manufacturing Company 
COMMON STOCK 


Dunean Mills 
COMMON STOCK 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletypes: 
NY 1-875 & NY 1-2751 


articles by} 
brokers and investment oracles |! 





Under the terms ‘of. the World Bank agreement negotiated at | 
Bretton Woods in 1944 there is to be appoined an advisory council 
representin g® 


| HAnover 2-8970 
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establish some bid and asked prices 
on obsolete movie stars. I can be 
a 10 per center too! 


Hope you're leading my office with 
obsolete stocks while I’m away! 
Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 





Book Cadillac 

Hotel Barbizon 
Schulte Real Estate Pfd. 

61 Broadway 
United Piece Dye Common 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Asen. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-1203 














JACK & HEINTZ 
HOVING CORP. 


Prospectus on Request 


| J. F. Reilly & Co., ine. 


40 Exchange Pl., New York 5 
HAnover 2-4785 TWX NY 41-2733-4-5 


‘ 39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Randolph 8924 TWX CG 616 
68 Devonshire St., Boston 9 


Richmond 4321 


Private Wires: 
Boston Cleveland 


Chica 
Los Angeles a 


New York 














TRADING MARKETS 


Thiokol Corp. 
Axelson Mfg. Co. 


Laclede-Christy Clay 
Products 


Hiernzoc 6 & lo. ING: 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


170 Broadway WOrth 2-0300 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 











Haytian Corporation 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Eastern Sugar Assoc. 
Lea Fabrics 
U. S. Sugar 
American Bantam Car 
Fidelity Electric Co. 


Class A Common Stock 


Susquehanna Mills 


DUNNE &CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
WHitehall 3-0272—Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 








*Parks Aircraft 
Saies & Service, Inc. 


*Miles Shoes Incorporated 
National Radiator Co. 


Public National Bank & 
Trust Co. 





*Prospectus upon request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-3568 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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WARD & Co. 


€S¥. 1926 









































ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


Art Metal Const. 
Acro Chemical? 
American Bantam Car 
Amer. Window Glass* 


Com. & Pfd. 
Automatic Instrument 
Barcalo Mfg. Co.* 
Cinecolor 


Chicago R. I. & Pac. 


Old Pfd. 


Diebold Inc. 
District Theatrest 
Douglas Shoe* 
Elec. Refrac. & Alloys 
Gt. Amer. Industries 
Hartford-Empire Co.* 
Jessop Steel 
Lanova* 


Mastic Asphalt 
Michigan Chemical 


Missouri Pac. 
Old Pfd. 


Mohawk Rubber* 
Moxie 


N.Y. New Hav. & Hart. 


Old Pfd. 


N. 0. Texas & Mexico 
Purolator Prod.* 
Richardson Co. 
Taylor-Wharton* 
Tenn. Products 
Thomas SteelT 
Upson Corp.* 

U. S. Air Conditioning 


Vacuum Concrete 


Alabama Mills* 
Aspinook Corp.” - 


Textron Wrnts. & Pid. 


American Gas & Pow. 
Cent. States Elec., Com. 
Iowa Pub. Ser. Com. 
New England P. S. Com. 
Puget S’nd P. & L. Com. 
Southeastern Corp. 


Spec. Part. 


Southwest Natural Gas 
Standard Gas Elec. 


+Prospectus Upon Request 
SBalletin or Cirealar upon request 


WARD & 0. 


T. 1926 








Members N.Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 5 


REctor 2-8700 
N. ¥. 1-1286-1287-1288 


Direct Wires to Chicago and Phila. 
ENTERPRISE PHONES 
Mlartf’d6li1 Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 









































British progress. 


ing even India and Japan, have 
checked the growth of British 
wealth and 
income to the 
island king- 
dom, but also 
have been the 
main contri- 
bution to ex-— 
port trade, 
upon which 
the nation is 
so dependent 
for its eco- 
nomic exist- 
istence. Dur- 
ing the last 
half century, 
however, the 
d om i nance 
and superior- 
ity of British textiles have been 


~ 





A. M. Sakolski 





Britain Views Her Cotton Industry 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI 


Writer analyzes British report on cotton manufacture and its recom- 
mendations for improvement and expansion. 
promise between private ownership and nationalization in the pro- 
posal to regiment an industry and place it under centralized control. 
Notes British anxiety regarding American competition and the plans 
to modernize methods and equipment by greater mechanization. 
For centuries, the textile industries have been the bulwark of 


They have been not only the greatest source of 
petition in other, nations compris-® 


Sees effort at a com- 





seriously threatened. The prog- 
ress in this field, particularly in 
the United States, has been much 
more pronounced and new com- 
petition in other nations, compris- 
ing India and Japan have checked 
the growth of British cotton man- 
ufacture and even brought about 
signs of deterioration and decay. 
Following the first World War, 
when contraction, surplus capacity 
and unemployment prevailed. 
British Government officials and 
economists began to take note of 
the situation. But not very much 
was then done about it. The years 
that marked the second World 
War caused a further disturbance 
to the industry, and made it quite 
apparent even before the war’s 
end that definite action would 
(Continued on page 772) 





man of Federal Reserve System, 


A device whereby 


passed between 


follow: 





Mr. Eccles on the subject, in- 
cluding Mr. Rand’s reply to Mr. 
Eccles’ answer which was put 
in the mail only two days ago 


“ Hon. Marriner S. Eccles, 
iinieiaes O -Mastes Chairman, Fed. Reserve System 
4 Washington 25, D. C. 
My dear Chairman Eccles: 
Ever since restrictions were placed on margin accounts I have 
(Continued on page 789) 


Eccles Turns Down Request to Permit the 
Substitution of Issues in Margin Accounts 


A device whereby marginal purchasers of securities could liquidate 
their debit balances with brokers by reverse process of increasing 
cash balances through transactions involving substitution of new 
issues for old, suggested by George F. Mand, President of the 
Bronx Chamber of Commerce, held by Marriner S. Eccles, Chair- 


to be nothing but an attempt to 


keep on using over and over credit obtained at a time when margin 
rules were more liberal. Mr. Mann writes to Mr. Eccles again. 


marginal purchasers of securities may 
liquidate their debit balances with brokers by the reyerse process 
of increasing cash _ balances 
through transactions 
the substitution of new issues 
for the old, suggested by George 
F. Mand, President of the Bronx 
Chamber of Commerce, has been 
turned down flatly by Marriner 
S. Eccles, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

The correspondence which has 


involving 


Mr. Rand and 





George Farrell Mand 
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Art Metals Construction 
*Crowell-Collier Pub. 
*Gen. Bids. Supply Com. & Pfd. 
H. H. Robertson Co. 


115 Broadway, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


Oxford Paper Com. & Pfd. 

Pathe Industries, Inc. 

Sylvania Industrial Corp. 
*United Printers & Pub. Com. 


Bought - Sold - Quoted 


*Prospectus available on request. 


GOODBODY & CoO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


105 West Adams St., Chicago 
Teletype NY 1-672 
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“The Wires Are Off Again—We’re Getting the Dodgers 
and Giants!’’ 





ments in the “Street” are inclined 


ever, the conviction is strong that 


Wall Street Believes a Strong Case Can Be 
Argued for Resumption of Margin Trading 


By EDMOUR A. R. GERMAIN 
Opinion on the merits of margins is not unanimous as some ele— 


to agree with the position taken 


by the Federal Reserve Board during the last six months that the 
100% margin rule does tend to prevent “undue” speculation. 


How- 
a drop in margin requirements, 


say to 75%, by permitting limited speculative activity, would intro- 





duce needed stability in stock® 
market trends by narrowing the 
range within which stock prices 
move. The question of margin 
trading is soon to be placed on the 
Federal Reserve Board’s agenda 
of business, it is understood. Ap- 
parently, it is the feeling among 
the informed that the entire mat- 
ter of margins has become so con- 
troversial that it is worthy of fur- 
ther discussion and justification. 

Wall Street opinion on the 
merits of margin trading in secu- 
rities on the Stock Exchange is 
divided somewhat but it is known 
that governmental authorities 
whose views might have a bear- 
ing on the severity with which 
margin restrictions can be applied 
are also far from being unanimous 
on the subject. 

The question of margin trading 
is soon to be placed on the Federal 
Reserve Board’s agenda of busi- 


ness, it is understood. Quite ob- 
viously, it is the feeling among the 
informed now that the entire mat- 
ter of margins has become so con- 
troversial that it is worthy of 








*The FR Corporation 
*Dumont Electric 








52 Wall Street 
Tel. HAnover 2-808 





*Princess Vogue Shops *Stratford Pen 


j *Prospectus Available 


| FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


*District Theatres 
*Hungerford Plastics 


New York 5, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-2425 

















United Piece Dye Works 


Common & Preferred 


U. S. Finishing Com. & Pfd. 
Aeronca Aircraft Com. & Pfd. 
Standard Comm. Tobacco 
Haile Mines 














J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co. 


Established 1998 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


further discussion and justifica- 
tion. 

The fact that the Association 
of Customers’ Brokers — which 
is probably as close to the general 
problem posed by the restrictions 
of the margin rules as any other 
single group in financial or 
brokerage circles that could be 
named — has taken the initiative 
in trying to get the Federal Re- 
serve Board to reopen the ques- 
tion does not mean that the cus- 
tomers’ brokers are the only ones 
interested in the matter or that 
their views are shared by every- 
one in the “StreetJ’ 

The Federal Reserve Board 
should thus be able to consider 
the proposition in an atmosphere 
of enlightened self-criticism. 
There is no doubt but that the 
brokerage industry has learned a 
lot from its experience with the 
margin rules and it must certainly 
be true that the government regu- 
latory bodies concerned with mar- 
gins have likewise profited from 
their experiences. 


The Federal Reserve is inclined 
to overemphasize the effect which 
the quantity of effective currency 
in circulation is likely to have on 
the price level. Of course it is 
probably natural enough for the 
bankers to feel that currency — 
their stock in trade — is the most 
important element in exchange 
transactions and doubtlessly it is 
true that the quantity of currency 
in circulation has a bearing — 
and an important one — on prices 
as they are measured in the mar- 
ket place. 

Many students of monetary 
economics, however, feel that in- 





REctor 2-4500---(20 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 


























flation can be effectively avoided 
(Continued on page 790) 
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Backbone of Market 


By G. Y. BILLARD 
Partner, J. R. Williston & Co. 


. Market analyst points to accumulated demand for durable goods — 


prices for selected equities. 


'. as basis for postwar industrial boom and sees resulting higher 


Spirited recovery in the stock market during the past week 
brought measurable improvement in sentiment in financial quarters. 
o> 


Probably 





the worst of 
the reaction- 
ary phase has 
been  wit- 
messed and 
recovery, 
though irreg- 
ular and fal- 
tering for the 
present, is 
under way. 
Barring de- 
velopments of 
a political na- 
ture which 
cannot be 
foreseen, 
it seems log- 
ical to anticipate that offerings 
of well situated equities will 
diminish on recessions and that 
demand will progressively in- 
crease with resulting higher prices 
for selected equities. 





Gordon Y. Billard 


Backbone 


Backbone of the market is the 
business outlook. Granting that 





‘after almost a year of full-scale! 


production of consumer goods that 
deferred demands in this category 
have at last been nearly caught 
up with, the fact remains that due 
to widespread strikes in basic in- 
dustries, there has been little 
progress made in eating into the 
large accumulated demand for so- 
called “durable” goods. This lat- 
ter is the backbone of the postwar 
industrial boom which must mate- 
rialize sooner or later. 

The history of postwar recovery 
thus far has been, as it was in 
the period immediately following 
World War I, one of strikes and 
material shortages han*pering full- 
scale production. This situation, 
we submit, is a temporary rather 
than permanent condition, This 
is the basis of all bullish argu- 
ments and is fundamental. Unless 
one accepts this simple hypothesis, 
we would say that the present 
level of stock prices is far too 
high on the basis of the slow mo- 
tion, low volume, postwar recov- 
ery experienced thus far. 

(Continued on page 781) 





Urges Simplification 


and Co-ordination in 


Regulation of Security Markets 


Brookings Institution publication conducted by Harold G. Moulton 
points to enormous increase in demand for capital funds and need 


for expansion of capital markets. 


Urges competitive bidding be 


not made compulsory and that brokers and dealers operations be 


not segregated. 


The two factors of a higher leve!® 


of production and much higher 
prices will require a greatly ex- 
panded flow of funds into industry 
in the postwar period than was 
meeded in the era of the thirties. 
If the capital markets are to sup- 
ply these funds efficiently, secu- 
rities regulation must be substan- 
tially modified, with especial at- 
tention directed toward simplifi- 
cation and coordination. 

These conclusions are reached 
in a study, “Regulation of the 
Security Markets,’ made public 
today by The Brookings Institu- 
tion. The study was conducted 
by Harold G. Moulton, President 
of the Institution; Willard E. At- 
kins, Chairman of the Department 





of Economics of Washington 
Square College, New York Uni- 
versity; and George W. Edwards, 
Chairman of the Department of 
Economics of City College of New 
York. It was financed by the Falk 
Foundation, of Pittsburgh. 

During the thirties the price 
level had fallen so low that the 
costs of replacement of plant and 
equipment were substantially re- 
duced, and less money also was 
required to carry inventories. 
Provision for replacement and for 
such little expansion as was nec- 
essary came largely from depre- 
ciation reserves and _ corporate 
savings. Asa result, the assump- 

(Continued on page 761) 





Expreso Aereo 
Kinney Coastal Oil 
Equity Oil 
Utah Southern Oil 


JAMES M. TOOLAN & CO. 


67 Wall Street, New York 5 


1 Galveston Houston 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur 
Com. & Pfd. 


Jonas & Naumburg 
Lane Cotton Mills Corp. 


Standard Fruit & S/S 
Com. & Pfd. 





T. J. FEIBLEMAN & CO. 


Members New Orleans Stock Exchange 
New York 4,N.¥. New Orleans 12, La. 








Securities 





MICHAEL HEANEY, Mer. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mer. 


Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange ! 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 6 








Telephone HAnover 2-9335 Ragnar ig Carondelet Bldg. 
Teletype NY 1-2630 Bell Tel.—NY-1-493 
: FO 
Curb and Unlisted a SALE 
500 Shares 





Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 


San Nap Pak 


Preferred Stock 
@ 111, 


(Subject to prior sale) 


to yield over 6% 


PETER BARKEN 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-6430 Tele. NY 1-2500 





not advanced 
in proportion 
to the gen- 
eral market 
forsome 
months and 
since April 
they have had 
a tendency to 
decline in ad- 
vance of the 
recent market 
recession, re- 
gardless of 
substan- 
tially higher 
earnings. A 
careful weigh- 
ing of the in- 
fluences both favorable and un- 
favorable to the industry appears 
to indicate that certain factors 
have been overemphasized and 
insufficient weight has been given 
to others. In order to arrive at a 
fair estimate as to whether utility 
equities are now attractive, the 
important factors pro and con are 
discussed below. 


Eric Etherington 


Public Utility Stoc 


By ERIC ETHERINGTON 


Analyst declares that utilities’ present volume of output is phenom- 
enal and far surpassing expectations of management. 
cause of favorable labor conditions, heavy industries’ revival, re- 
search results in new uses, improvement of capital structures and 
higher investment ratings and adequate yields, he contends that 
current prices of many operating companies are low. 


Investors as well as speculators might find interesting possibil- 
ities in public utility stocks at the present time. As a group they have 
> 


Also be- 











Adverse Factors 

The current general market re- 
action undoubtedly is responsible 
for much of the recent weakness 
in utilities. The generally ac- 
cepted explanation appears to 
have been the. uncertainty over 
the political situation particularly 
as effecting price relationships 
and the OPA. In addition to this, 
the market, which had advanced 
for several years, had become un- 
usually thin with the elimination 


P| of margin trading and technically 


vulnerable. Brokers have also 
been finding an increasing pro- 
portion of sales in small lots prob- 
ably to relatively uninformed 
buyers. Furthermore, many 
stocks, particularly the industrials, 
were purchased last Fall and early 
this year with the expectation 
that with rapid completion of re- 
conversion, production would be 
in high gear by the third quarter. 
Strikes and industrial stoppages 
with the attendant shortages in 
(Continued on page 765) 


Organized in New York 


Donald H. Young has retired 
from Donald H. Young & Co., Inc., 
and. the firm name has been 
changed to Greenfield, Lax & Co., 
Inc. Offices will be maintained 
at the same address, 40 Exchange 
Place, New York City. 








Harold Brayton Joins 
Staff of Bacon & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Harold Brayton has become asso- 
ciated with Bacon & Co., 256 
Montgomery Street, members of 
the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Stock Exchanges. Mr. Brayton in 
the past was a partner in H. H. 
Buchanan & Co. and held a mem- 
bership on the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange. 


Charles P. Nelson With 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, MASS. — Charles P. 
Nelson has become associated with 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co., 50 
Congress Street, members of the 
New York and Boston Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. Nelson was formerly 
with J. Arthur Warner & Co., and 
F. L. Dabney & Co. 











CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 








32 Broadway 

NEW YORK 4 

Digby 4-8640 
Teletype NY 1-832-834 


White & Company 
ST. LOUIS 





Direct Private Wire Service 


COAST -TO - COAST 
New York - Chicago - St. Louis - Kansas City - Los Angeles 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


Pledger & Company, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4 
Harrison 2075 

Teletype CG 129 


Baum, Bernheimer Co. 
KANSAS CITY 














Abitibi Pr. & Paper Com. & Pfd. 
Brown Company Com. & Pfd. 
Electrolux 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Noranda Mines 
Sun Life Assurance 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
Wew York Montreal Toronto 














Eastern Sugar Associates 


Common 














Telephone: BArclay 7-5660 














Reeves Brothers, Inc. 
Marathon Corporation 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


New York Hanseatic Corporation 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





Teletype: NY 1-583 


Punta Alegre Sugar 


Quotations Upon Request 


FARR & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exch. Assoc. Member 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 








*Air Products, Inc. Com. & “A” 
*Universal Winding Co. Com. 








*Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 








$2.40 Conv. Preferred 
*Twin Coach Company 





Dravo 








63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Corp.* 


Eastern Sugar Associates 


Common 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


*Prospectus on request 


FREDERIC H. HATCH & CO., ING. 


Established 1888 
MEMBERS N. ¥. SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Bell Teletype NY 1-897 


Conv. Preferred 


*Prospectus on request 


Reynolds & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: REctor 2-8600 
Bell Teletype: NY 1-635 
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RED CROSS! 
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State Department Blundering 


By HON. KENNETH. 8S. WHERRY* 


U. S. Senator from Nebraska 


Republican Senator, in asking an investigation of State Department policies, operation and personnel, 
attacks its foreign policy. Sees a new world cleavage, with Russia refusing to cooperate with the 


other Powers in carrying out the Yalta and Potsdam.agreements. 1 
refuge in a game of charge and countercharge, and urges a firm attitude towards Russia. 


Accuses State Department of taking 


Points out 


Administration bungling in South American countries, and asserts China has been “let down” in our 
foreign policy and Chinese people “are disillusioned, desperate ‘and bewildered.” Concludes Russian 
aggression, permitted by “sordid agreements,” is major problem threatening our freedom and heritage. 





It is now evident that the Sev-® 


enty-ninth Congress will adjourn 
sine die without acting on my Sen- 
ate Resolution 197, in which I pro- 
posed a thor- 
ough investi- 
gation of the 
State Depart- 
ment policies. 
I ask unan- 
imous con-— 
sent to have 
printed in the 
Record at this 
point as a 
part of my 
remarks Sen- 
ate Resolu- 
tion 197. The 
resolution 
asks for a 
complete in- 
vestigation of 
the Department of State, with 
particular emphasis on, first, any 
variance between the policies now 
being pursued and those ex- 
pressed: in the Atlantic Charter, 
the Potsdam Agreement, and the 
various agreements entered into 
im recent years by the American 
Republics; second, any interven- 
tion by the personnel of the De- 
partment of State in the domestic 
policies or affairs of the Latin- 
American Republics or other ac- 
tion by such personnel tending to 
destroy or militate against the 
good-neighbor policy in the West- 
ern Hemisphere; third, whether 
any of the personnel of the De- 
partment of State have shaped or 
influenced or have attempted to 
shape or influence foreign poli- 
cies or our operations in any for- 
eign nations with a view toward 
the establishment of a Commu- 
nist form of government in such 
. mations; fourth, any actions taken 
in any foreign nation by any per- 
sonnel of the Department of State 
which were known by them to be 
contrary to the foreign policy of 
the United States or the instruc- 
tions of our ambassadors or min- 


isters to such nations; fifth, the 

extent to which the personnel of 

the Department of State are in 
(Continued on page 768) 





Sen. K. S. Wherry 





*An address by Sen. Wherry in 
the U. S. Senate, July 31, 1946. 





Our New Foreign Policy 


By CARLTON SAVAGE* 
Assistant to the Secretary of State 


State Department spokesman recounts change of our foreign policy 
from isolationism to full cooperation as evidence by part taken in 
formation of the United Nations. Says U. S. assumes leadership in 
carrying out purposes of UN in maintaining international peace 


and in advancement of human welfare. 


Lauds cooperation and 


agreement of two major political parties in effecting our foreign 
policy and warns that despite our powerful posiiion, we cannot 
obtain a peace altogether to our liking. Sees problems ahead in 
peace settlement in Germany and China, and asserts State Depart- 
ment recognizes its responsibility of making full and prompt dis- 
closure of facts and policies and in following will of people. 


In a discussion of American Foreign Policy at the present time 
we can well begin by reflecting on our changed National attitude 
o— 


toward inter- 
national coop— 
eration. It is 
hard to re- 
alize that only 
one gener- 
ation ago, at 
the end of the 
first World 
War, the 
United States 
declined to 
join the 
League of Na-— 
tions, while 
today it is a 
member of the 
United Na- 
tions and an 
pieetending leader in the cause of 
nternational cooperation. What a 
remarkable change this is! Let us 
examine briefly how it has come 
about. 


Isolation, rather than interna-— 
tional cooperation, was the order 
of the day in the 1920’s and 1930’s. 
There were, it is true, some in-— 
stances of international coopera-— 
tion, but generally these were not 
wholehearted enough to be fully 
effective. The people of this 
country did not seem to realize 
that what was going on elsewhere 
in the world might affect their 





Carlton Savage 





*An address by Mr. Savage be- 
fore the Commonwealth Club, 
San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 2, 1946. 
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Teletypes: 
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very existence. They were in- 
clined to attend to their own af- 
fairs and let the rest of the world 
take care of itself. This was true 
of other countries as well. To me 
the lesson of this period has 
never been more vividly ex- 
pressed than by a New Zealand 
newspaper which said: “The 1930’s 
were the most amazing years in 
modern history. They were the 
years in which, east and west. of 
the water, great nations watched 
fascinated and unbelieving the 
open preparation for their own 
destruction. So vast was wicked. 
ness, so bold and blatant, that 
peaceful millions took truth for 
nightmare and sought refuge from 
grim reality in senseless optim- 
iom.”"** . 
During these years thé United 
States refused to join the World 
Court, withheld full cooperation 
from the League of Nations, and 
endeavored to protect itself from 
world conflict through neutrality 


legislation and arms embargoes. 

It was not until after the outbreak 

of war in Europe and, more espe- 
(Continued on page 776) 
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Is It Peace? 


By CHARLES HODGES* | 


Professor of International Politics at New York University | 
Former Foreign News Editor of Mutual Broadcasting System 


Dr. Hodges holds Secretary Byrnes’ hands are tied by President 
Roosevelt’s appeasing deals with Stalin. 
isters’ agreements as favoring Russia, both economically and poli- 


Scores Big Four Min- 


tically. Declares Paris is hiding the underlying issue, namely con- 


trol of Germany. 
Democracy-Soviet struggle. 


Urges that we firmly face fundamental Western 


! 


The Paris Conference is just a way-station on the road to peace, 


It is being held primarily 


Charles Hodges 


the big-power applecart. He is Dr. 
Herbert V. Evatt, Australia’s Min- 
ister of External Affairs. His fight 
against the Big Four steamroller 
is of the utmost importance to the 
United States. Evatt is really say- 
ing what Secretary of State Byrnes 
ought to be hammering home— 
that only a democratic peace can 
prevent another international 
tragedy. 

But Secretary of State Byrnes 
has his hands tied—ttied by a dead 
man. When President Roosevelt 
made those deals with Stalin, from 
Teheran to Yalta, he gambled on 
one thing—his own ability to 
bring Stalin around to working 
within the framework of a demo- 
cratic world. Roosevelt’s death 


gave Stalin all the cards in the 
European settlement and a lot 
more in the as-yet-undetermined 
Pacific peace. Byrnes simply does 
not have Roosevelt’s power of 





*“Summary of remarks of Pro- 
fessor Hodges before N. Y. Society 
of Security Analysts, July 31, 1946. 
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because one man had the nerve to upset 








| 


damages 


persuasion over Stalin or any of 
the other Russian leaders; he can 
only struggle to salvage what is 
left from Roosevelt’s grandiose 
plans. ' 


Evatt Struggling - Against Paris 
Rubber Stamp-ism 


Evatt of Australia, knowing 
what this means, has been detere- 
mined to revitalize democratic 
forces in world reconstruction. He 
led the fight at San Francisco 
against the treat of unlimited veto 
power and Big Three control. He 
blasted open the Big Four plang 
to. impose peace without consulta< 
tion with the 17 other nations that 
fought the Axis. He raised such 
an outcry at London that the Paris 
Conference was promised as a sop 
to those urging a democratically. 
achieved peace. Evatt now is wag« 
ing a diplomatic battle to make 
Paris more than a rubber stamp 
approval of the big power treaties 
covering Italy, Finland, Hungary, 
Roumania and Bulgaria. 


The treaty texts show how ime 
portant it is that democratic forces 
reassert themselves in world re<- 
construction. The drafts indicate 
that Big Three disagreement in- 
creases as we move eastward; that 
the wording is such as to threaten 
future trouble over interpreta- 
tion; and that Soviet Russia is on 
the eve of being confirmed in its 
mastery of Eastern Europe. 


The clue to this control lies in 
the Soviet reparations provisions, 
All five treaties make the U. S. 
S. R. the main beneficiary. The 
Czechs and Yugoslavs, however, 
get a satellite cut from Hungarian 
reparations—tribute to their cur< 
rent Moscow orientation. Bul< 
garia, long the Balkan pet of the 


' Russians, continues to have Mos< 


cow’s favor; the Soviets claim no 
from Bulgaria, with 
whom they were never more than 
nominally at war. 

Everything shows that the 
Soviets are figuring in terms of 
less than a decade so far as these 
peace treaties are concerned. They, 

(Continued on page 780) 
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British Suspicion of | 


American L 


By PAUL 


oan Wanes 


EINZIG 


Mr. Einzig points out that suspicions in British circles of secret pro- 


visions in Anglo-American Loan 


Agreements have been largely 


allayed due to conclusion of British-Canadian wheat agreement. 


Now held proceeds of loan can b 


will be used in purchasing American raw materials. 


ling still a problem. 


e spent outside U. S., but most 
Blocked ster- 


Events during the last week of July went a long way towards 
allaying suspicions in British political circles about the alleged exist- 





ence of undis—-® 
closed provi- | 
sions to the’! 
Loan Agree- 
ment. The 
conclusion of 
the wheat 
purchase deal 
with Canada 
on substan- 
tially the 
Same terms as 
Was originally 
intended, and 
Mr. Dalton’s 
statement that 
the govern- 
ment is en- 
titled to spend 
the proceeds of the loan outside 
the United States, produced a dis 
tinctly reassuring effect, The fears 
that the government is committed 
beyond what appears from the 
text of the Loan Agreement have 
not been disposed of altogether, 
however. 

The conclusion of the wheat 
deal with Canada has been wel-— 
comed over here as an indication 
that when vital interest&’ are at 
Stake the British Government is 
not prepared to yield to pressure 
from Washington. It is generally 
known that the United States Ad-— 
ministration has béen préssing the 
government to effect drastic modi- 
fications in the wheat agreement 
which in its original form was 





Paul Einzig 





claimed to have been contrary to 
the spirit of the Washington agree— 
ment. Since, however, it was con- 
sidered to be a matter of life and 
death to cover in advance for four 
years a large part of the country’s 
wheat requirements, the govern-— 
ment declined to accept the Amer-— 
ican interpretation ef that agree— 
ment on this point, and proceeded 
with the wheat deal. 

Likewise, the government was 
not prepared to fall in with the 
American interpretation according 
to which the proceeds of the loan 
are to be spent in the United 
States. In view of the recent rise 
in prices in the United States, and 
the prospects of a_ further rise, 
that interpretation was becoming 
increasingly unpopular. The idea 
that in the circumstances it would 
be better not to use the loan at 
all was gaining ground in recent 
weeks. But opponents of the loan 
pointed out that the dollars have 
been secured at the cost of heavy 
sacrifices, and that it would be 
foolish not to benefit by them as 
much as possible by spending 
them wherever the goods Britain 
needs are the cheapest. It was 
contended that to limit the use of 
the dollars to. American goods 
would be an act of bilateralism. 

In any case, for the moment 
there is very little likelihood for 

(Continued on page 761) 
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Lauds Act to Retire Treasury's 


Interest 


in FDIC 


Maple T. Harl, Chairman of Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, says Congressional Bill to retire $300 millions of capital 

_ stock owned by Treasury and Reserve Banks will be good legis- 
lation and will be highly beneficial to banking system. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 7—Bankers who have been opposed to the 


principle of government subsidies, 
FDIC, 


says Maple T. Harl, Chairman of 





be interested 
in the enact- 
ment. of the 
bill $2494 in- 
troduced on 
July 29 in the 
Senate by 
Chairman 
Wagner of the 
Senate Bank- 
ing and Cur- 
rency Com- 
mittee and in 
the House by 
Chairman 
Spence of the 
House Bank- 
ing and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

This bill would get the Govern- 
ment out of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation by retiring 
the approximately $300,000,000 of 
capital stock held by the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Banks. 
This would be done under the bill 
by applying income from assess- 
ments against insured banks at 
the present rate of 1/12 of 1% to 
the extinguishment of the capital 
whenever and so long as the net 
worth of the FDIC remains at not 
less than $1 billion. 

“As a first step in repaying the 
capital advanced by the Govern- 
ment to the FDIC as an emer- 
gency measure, the bill is good 
legislation and will be highly 
beneficial to the banking sys- 
tem,” Mr. Har] stated. 

“From the date of the founding 
of the National Bank System 





Maple T. Harl 


should > 


nessed the failure of more than 
18,000 banks of all kinds. In con- 
trast, since 1933 only some 300 
banks have failed. The banks 
are making every effort to protect 
the public from the situation 
which existed before 1933. 

“I would like here,’ continued 
Mr. Harl, “to quote part of a 
statement of explanation of the 
bill made by Senator Wagner on 
the Senate floor at the time he 
introduced the measure. Senator 
Wagner there said: 

“When the permanent Federal 
deposit insurance system was in- 
augurated in 1935, it began with a 
canital of $289,000:000 invested on 
behal’ of the United States Treas- 
urv and the Federal Reserve 
Banks. Since that time the Cor- 
poration has had a total ineome of 
$713,300,000, of which $563,600,000 
represents assessments paid by the 
insured banks and _ $149,700,000 
represents ineome from invest- 
ments and from other sources. 
The expenses of the Corporation 
during the entire period of its ex- 
istence total $73,400,000, of which 
$41,600,000 represents administra- 
tion expénses and $31.800,000 rep- 
resents depos.t insurance losses 
and expenses. The balance of the 
net income, namely, $339,900,000, 
has been added to surplus so that 
as of Dec. 31, 1945, the Corpora- 
tion’s total capital and surplus 
amounted to $929.200,000. In the 
current year the Corporation will 
reach a billion dollar net worth, 





through 1933 this country wit- 


(Continued on page 783) 
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Hits Misconceptions 
In U.S. of British Loan 


In two leading articles, cap- 
tioned “The Loan at Last,” and 
“Sterling After the Loan,” pub- 
lished in the July 20 issue of the 
London “Economist,” in addition 
to declaring that when considered 
in, connection with settlement of 
outstanding lend-lease balances, 
“it is a very generous arrange- 
ment,” the conditions of the loan 
nevertheless “turn it into a very 
hard bargain for the British peo- 
ple,” repudiates the view held in 
this country that Britain will be 
compelled to abolish all her im- 
port and exchange controls. 


“The léan agreement,” says the 
“Economist,” “commits Britain to 
important modifications in import 
policy and exchange control. In 
order to counter many misconcep- 
tions prevalent in the United 
States, it should be stressed at the 
outset that the grant of the loan 
will remove the need neither for 
import licensing nor for exchange 
control in this country. Quantita- 
tive restrictions on imports will 
remain for the time being, though 
they may be modified in the light 
of what transpires during the 
pending international conferences 
that will consider the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization charter 
for trade and employment. That 
charter, however, is merely a 
basis for discussion and, though 
the British Government has ex- 
pressed its ‘agreement on all im- 
portant points in these proposals,’ 
it would be wrong to extract hard 
and fast unilateral commitments 
from this document. The commit- 
ments will crystallize in the 
course of negotiations that remain 
somewhat distant and in the light 
of mutual concessions and advan- 
tages that will emerge from them. 


U. S. isolationism and aids in 


public welfare. 


quence, 
British Go v - 
ernment now 
has at its dis- 
posal a line of 
credit of 
$3,750 million, 
which it can 
draw upon at 
will at any 
time between 
now and the 
end of 1951. 
The news 
Was received 
in Britain with 
satisfaction, 
tempered with 
the knowledge 
that the proceeds of the loan must 
be used wisely. Last December, 
Lord Keynes said that the amount 
of the loan, namely $3,750 million, 
represented Britain’s minimum 
needs. Since then the rise in 
American prices has diminished 
proportionately the effective value 
of the loan to less than Lord 
Keynes’ minimum. Fortunately 
thefe are one or two factors to 





Norman Crump 


Loan to Britain Restores 
Economic Dead-Center 


By NORMAN CRUMP 
Financial Editor, London “Sunday Times” 


Holding Anglo-American Financial Agreement removes all fears of 


Britain’s recovery, Mr. Crump 


stresses immediate need for using proceeds to obtain consumers’ 
goods so the English worker can improve his efficiency. Cites in- 
crease in British exports as offsetting price rise in U. S., and main- 
tains continued import restrictions in Britain are essential for 


Seven months after its signature in Washington, the Anglo- 
American Loan Agreement has been passed by Congress. 


In conse- 





th eo 


$1,250 millions to Britain, granted 
last spring. Another is the unex- 
pectedly rapid revival of Britain’s 
export trade. Last May it was 
15% above its 1938 volume, and 
though the June returns may re- 
flect the incidence of the V-Day 
and Whitsun holidays, July should 
not compare unfavorably with 
May. 

Prices May Fall 


Another point is that while 
Britain may draw on the credit at 
any time up to the end of 1951, 
she is not likely to draw on the 
whole $3,750 million immediately. | 
Today, American commodity 
prices are relatively high, but 
some people expect that by next 
year American production may 
have caught up with the back-log 
of demand. and that many of the 
American wartime shortages may 
have been made good. If so, Amer- 
ican prices may have fallen by 
next year. This means that in 
twelve months’ time, Britain may 
be able to spend the proceeds of 





set on the other side of the ac- 
count. One is Canada’s loan of 


the loan to the greater advantage 
(Continued on page 780) 








The only commitment on imports 
that has crystallized as a result of 


non-sterling countries .will -pre- 
sumably have to be continued 
through the existing machinery of 
monetary and payments agree-— 
ments and of American accounts 
for the United States and Canada. 
Unless a free foreign exchange 
market is restored in London— 
and of such a development there 
can be no question in the foresee- 
able future—this continuation of 
agreements for canalising pay- 
ments between Britain and the 
countries in question appears in- 
evitable. In the uncertain years 
that lie ahead this machinery 
should in fact provide an element 
of strength and stability in the 
sphere of international exchanges 
as it has done in the immediate 
past..The adjustments to the ma- 
chinery that will be required, 
given our commitments under the 
Anglo-American agreement and 
Bretton Woods, can readily be 
reeonciled with the basic prin- 
ciples on which the machine is op- 
erated; they are in keeping with 
the trend along which the prin- 
ciples of sterling control have 
recently been evolving, namely, 
away from the strict bilateralism 
of the early payments agreements 
and toward ever-increasing multi- 
lateral availability of the sterling 
held in the accounts concerned.” 


ratification of loan agreement is 
that Birtain ceases specific - dis- 
crimination against US imports.” 


“Exchange relations. with the 
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Stern & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
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now associated with them. 
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India in International Trade 


By PROBODH C. MITTRA 
Former Statistician, Department of Supply, India 2 
Statistical Consultant to United Nations 4 


East Indian economist, forecasting India’s independence and con- 
sequent industralization, analyzes future trade relations of that 


nation with other countries. 
trade channels, but, with peace, 


Points out war has interrupted normal 


India will receive more imports 


both from Great Britain and U. S., and will be able to enlarge its 


exports of raw materials. 


Predicts greater opportunities for Amer- 


ican exports to India, particularly in capital goods, and urges we 
alter our tariff policy and extend credits to enlarge volume of 


dollar exchange. 


At a time when outstanding poliical changes are going to take 
place in a country inhabited by one-fifth of the population of the 


world, it is 
important to 
focus our at- 
tention to the 
economic con— 
ditions and 
particularly 
the role of In- 
dia in Inter- 
national 
Trade. In an 
India which is 
shortly going 
to be free and 
probably out- 
side the Brit- 
ish Common- 
wealth there 
will no longer 
exist the innumerable restrictions 
that now stand in the way of her 
full industrialization. India, pos- 





Probodh C. Mittra 





© - 








sessing all the raw materials and 
other equipments necessary to 
make a country highly indus- 
trialized, will in the coming 
months shape her own policies of 
internal and international trade. 
In order to assure her masses a 
minimum standard of living, she 
must develop her rich internal 
economic resources and cease to 
be merely a producer of raw ma~ 
terials for the advanced manufac- 
turing countries.. With the devel- 
opment of her own economic re- 
sources in view, she will have in- 
creasingly to forsake the tradi- 
tional pattern of foreign trade 
which depended on the exchange 
of raw materials for the manufac- 


(Continued on page 791) 





Prices to Be Kept to Legal 
Minimum 


By PAUL A. 


PORTER* 


Administrator, Office of Price Administration 


Maintaining production is a sure-fire cure for inflation, OPA Ad- 
ministrator points to recent substantial increases in agricultural and 


manufactured products as encouraging developments. 


Warns, 


however, many products are still scarce and says prices under new 


control law will be held down to legal minimum. 


of Decontrol Board on grain, meat 


Awaits decision 
and dairy products, and cautions 


buyers strikes will not solve inflation problem. Holds decontrol 
of some products requires better control of others. 
Around the first of every month, as many of you know, John 


Small, who heads up the Civilian 
out a_ report ¢ 


Production Administration, gets 





- 


in which he 
describes 
America’s 
progress on 
the road _ to 
full industrial 
production ... 

I watch that 
report each 
month, much 
as a shipboard 
captain in the 
West Indies 





watches his 
barometer. It’s 
one of the 


Paul Porter 


most sensitive 
indicators I 
know of, of the way this country 
is coming along—in its fight 
against inflation. Every unit of 
increased production makes the 
job of keeping prices stable that 
much easier... 





*A radio address by Mr. Porter 
over the American Broadcasting 
Company Network, Aug. 3, 1946. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Oneida Ltd. 


Common Preferred 


Utica & Mohawk 
Cotton Mills, Inc. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


~ MOHAWK VALLEY 


INVESTING * eons 


238 Genesee St., Utica 2, N. Y. 
Tel. 4-3195-6-7 Tele. UT 16 




















According to the latest CPA re- 
port, production of civilian goods, 
in June, was higher than it’s been 
any time since the end of the war. 
July production promises to reach 
the all-time record chalked up by 
our plants and factories in De- 
cember, 1941. 


As an example of how fast 
we're heading back to full peace- 
time production, the number of 
people at work, in June of this 
year, climbed to the impressive 
figure of 56,700,000. There never 
was a time—in war or peace— 
when so many people were em- 


ployed... 
Production is still spotty, of 
course. We're ahead on some 


things, and behind on others. Au- 
tomobile production took a slight 
dip downward in June, largely as 
a result of the coal and steel 
strikes. Passenger car and motor- 
cycle tire production was less— 
but still above pre-war levels. 
Production of farm machinery 
hasn’t been going quite as every- 
one would like to see it... 

But, in spite of the items on the 
debit side, there’s an impressive 
list on the credit side of the led- 
ger. Shipments of radios—most- 
ly table-top radios—showed an in- 
crease of 16% over May. Wash- 
ing machines increased by 4%. 
Vacuum cleaners turned up a 
score of more than 175,000 units 
shipped—13% above the pre-war 
1940-41 monthly rate. 

It’s a similar story for several 
other items. Refrigerators, though 
still under pre-war levels, are 
moving up. Cotton broad woven 
fabrics reached their highest 
levels of the post-war period. And 


(Continued on page 781) 
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Trade Prospects in 
War Torn Countries 


By WILLIAM M. FRIEDLAENDER* 
Associate Chief, Special Trade Services U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


Foreign Trade specialist, in reviewing prospects for international 
commerce with occupied and liberated nations, points out present 
obstacles to free flow of exports and imports. 
4 ation difficult because of international politics, but finds encour- 
agement in plan to bring about economic unification of occupied 
areas, and in establishment of the U. S. Commercial Company to 
, dispose of shipments from Germany. 
} and Korea is similar to Germany and equally dark. Holds some 
progress in restoring trade in liberated nations has been made, 
, but shortage of dollar exchange has not been overcome. 
Italy is in best position to resume international trade. 
I am glad to have the opportunity to appear before you to discuss 


the prospects of trade with the various occupied and liberated coun- 
tries in Europe and in the Far® 


- 


East. The International Section of 
the New York Board of Trade is 
recognized by the Department of 
Commerce as one of the country’s 
most forward-looking and most 
actively concerned groups in 
the field of commercial inter- 
course with ail parts of the world. 
As you know from pronounce- 
ments by Secretary Wallace and 
by other members of the Office 
of International Trade, we are 
aiming at an annual volume of 
exports of between twelve and 
fifteen billion dollars, which will 
require a balancing increase in the 
flow of imports. While commer- 
cal shipments in recent months 
have encouraged us to visualize 


attainments of such export totals, 
it is recognized that the flow of 
goods to this country cannot hope 
to reach comparable figures until 
rehabilitation is much further ad- 
‘vanced in many parts of the globe. 

At the present time our foreign 
trade has reached a peace time 
high. We are now trading at an 
annual rate of $9 billions of 
exports and $4% billions of im- 
ports, You must bear in mind that 
in these exports there is a sub- 
stantial amount that is a tempo- 
rary and not recurring business. 
Also, it must be evident that if 
our exports are to continue our 
volume of imports must be greatly 
increased as we cannot continue 
to sell indefinitely and be paid 
with funds we lend our custom- 
ers. As to the non-recurring sales, 
these 2nd more will be replaced 
by regular normal American ex- 
ports as our factories increase 
Production and whittle down the 
back-log of domestic orders. Im- 
ports will raise their level as fac- 
tories abroad are restored to more 
normal conditions and obtain suf- 
ficient raw materials, and espe- 
cially as raw material producing 
areas are rehabilitated. Statistics 
tell us clearly that when we are 
enjoying prosperity our exports 
increase and our imports also 
swell comparatively. 

And all this advance, to which 
you are contributing a very im- 
portant share, is being attained 
despite the continued existence of 
great obstacles to the free flow of 
exports and imports in many 
lands, including a number of 
countries which were outstanding 
in foreign trade before the war. 
Included among the _ countries, 
both occupied and recently liber- 
ated, are such previously impor- 
tant foreign traders as Germany 
and Japan among the occupied 

(Continued on page 784) 





*An address by Mr. Fried- 
leander before the New York 
Board of Trade Forum Meeting, 
Wew York City, August 5, 1946. 


Sees German situ- 


Says situation in Japan 


Says 





Anti-Trust Enforcement 
Must Follow Decontrol 


By WENDELL BERGE* 
Assistant U. 8S. Attorney General 
Anti-trust enforcement chief, asserting that in peacetime, with a 
plentiful supply of goods, competition theoretically provides pro- 
tection to consumers, contends, because of present shortages and 
discontinuation of free markets under OPA, there is a likelihood 


of business competitors setting 


up private controls. Foresees 


more need for anti-trust enforcement, but contends business, re- 
gardless of size, has no fear of Justice Department as long as 
free competition is permitted. Denies anti-trust suits are attacks 
on business, and decries trend toward economic concentration. 


We are going through a difficult period of transition. Four years 
of war have made a terrific impact upon our national economy. Until 











Reports Improved Business 


Committee of National Association of Purchasing Agent, 
headed by Geo. E. Price, Jr., says general upward trend is en- 
couraging, and, despite buyer resistance, retail trade is holding up 
well. Higher prices, larger inventories and more usable items on 
shelves noted, though shortages still exist in some raw materials. 


Midsummer reports from industrial buyers, the Survey Commit- 
tee of National Association of Purchasing Agents report, indicate a very 


definite trend®@ 


toward better 
business in 
general. The 
Survey Com- 
mittee gives 
monthly a 
composite 
opinion of 
purchasing 
agents who 
comprise its 
mem ber- 
ship, whose 
Chairman is 
George E., 
Price, d., 
P u rc hasing 
Agent, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. For July 
there is approximately 100% in- 
crease in reports indicating better 
business compared with the June 
survey. The general trend is en- 
couraging, and there is very 
definitely a better feeling 
throughout industry. 


Retail trade is holding well in 
spite of customer resistance to 
prices. There is an _ increased 
amount of consumer goods avail- 
able, and many usable items are 
back on the shelves. 

The wheels of industry are be- 
ginning to spin more freely. By 
the end of the year, it is thought, 
the availability of many items 





George E. Price, Jr. 





may be more nearly in line with 
demand, if labor does not inter- 
fere with production. 

The settlement of many labor 
troubles appears to be a very 
definite factor contributing to 
better business conditions. 


shortages of raw materials. Steel, 
copper and lumber shortages are 
very critical and retard improve- 
ment in many lines. 

Many buyers feel the improved 
volume of business will continue, 
and with the relaxation of price 
controls, profit margins will im- 
prove, There is no doubt that if 
many industries could operate at 
or near capacity the price situa- 
tion, as well as supply conditions, 
would improve. 

West Coast buyers report gen- 
eral business unprecedentedly 
high, and look for this situation 
to continue. 

In Canada, the pattern of large 
demand and difficult supply con- 
tinues. Strikes in the rubber and 
steel industries are a major deter- 
rent to good business. 


Commodity Prices 


Higher prices are reported on 
an increasing scale. Not a single 
lower price is noted, and all 
changes are upward. Many in- 





(Continued on page 758) 











EFFECTIVE AUGUST 6, 1946 
THE NAME OF 
DONALD YOUNG & CO., INC. 
HAS BEEN CHANGED TO 


GREENFIELD, LAX & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Member of National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 














NEWKIRK & 


60 Wall Tower 


Underwriters 





WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THE FORMATION OF 
Members National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


Telephone WHitehall 4-8144 


General Securities Dealers 


7 


BANKS, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Distributors 


Louis H. Newkirk, Jr. 
Morton M. Banks 
L. Hasbrouck Newkirk 

















@®recently the 


great bulk of 
the produc— 
tion effort of 
the country 
was devoted 
to the manu-— 
facture of ma - 
terials needed 
in the active 
prosecution of 
the war. Man-— 
ufacture of ci- . 
vilian goods 
was sharply 
curtailed to a 
point where 
there were 
acute short- 
ages in almost everything that 





Wendell Berge 





The limiting factor seems to be} 


people need for the satisfaction of 
their daily wants. 

The war brought about substan-— 
tially full employment, and wages 
were increased. The national in- 
come rose sharply and with it the 
| national eapacity to spend. We ac- 
|cumulated the largest consumer 
| purchasing power in history, and 


| 


| the existing supply of goods could 


| 


|not satisfy it. This excess pur-— 
|chasing power could be drained 


|off only partially by taxes and in- 
| vestment in war bonds. In such 
|a situation, temporary controls ob-— 
| viously were necessary. If the 
| market had been left alone, prices 
would have skyrocketed to un- 
heard of heights and we would 
(Continued on page 786) 





*An address by Mr. Berge be- 
fore National Association of Re~- 
tail Meat Dealers, Cleveland, O., 
Aug. 5, 1946. 


MAJOR ANGAS 


and 
THE BOND MARKET 


It is not often that Major Angas 
writes about the bond market. Indeed 
his last full-dress pamphlet on this 
subject was in early 1937, whereafter 
a sharp movement occurred. 


Today it is Major Angas’ belief that 
the market rate of interest is entering 
a new cyclical trend ...and that the 
change will be very rapid, not gradual 
... like a peg being withdrawn from 
under a hat, which has held the hat 
still, and high up, for some years. 


Although few agree, at the time, with 
most of. Major Angas’ economic fore- 
casts, occasionally they have proved 
startlingly right in the past and also 
well-timed. 


Read Major Angas ... and disagree 
if you want to. But remember that if 
interest rates do suddenly rise (de- 
spite official plans to keep them low) 
the whole of the capital market will 
suffer dislocation and a shock 

with bonds, stocks, rents, and real 
estate, moving rapidly. 


The price of the essay (only 4,000 
words) entitled “WHY BUSTS 
ALWAYS FOLLOW INFLATIONARY 
BOOMS?” is 


$2.00 


No banker or real estate dealer should 
fail to read this provocative essay. 
Two other essays will also be sent 
gratis, namely “The Future of Inter- 
est Rates” and “The Outlook for 
Gold and Gold Shares.” 


MAJOR ANGAS 


570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 





Gaither With Marr 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ELIZABETH CITY, N. C.—Wil- 


liam G. Gaither is with S. Wade 
Marr, Carolina Building. In the 
past he headed his own invest- 
ment firm, Atlantic Securities Co. 


Knox With Harris Hall 


John J. Knox is connected with 
Harris, Hall & Company, Inc., 37 
Wall Street, New York City. He 
has recently been serving in the 
U. S. Army. Prior thereto he was 
with L. F. Rothschild & Company. 








SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans. This is number 137 of a series. 

SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 


These Better Days 


By MARK MERIT 











Brigadier General James B. Craw- 
ford, U.S. Army, retired, has a new 
job. He has just been appointed to 
the newly created position of Vet- 
erans’ Counsellor of Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corporation. The general 
has quite a record. After attending 
U.S. Military Academy and the 
Coast Artillery School, was an 
honor graduate from the Com- 
mand and General Staff School in — 
1926 and graduated from the Army 
War College in 1933. In the late 
war he commanded the anti- 
aircraft training center at Fort 
Bliss, Texas, and the anti-aircraft 
defenses of Puget Sound. Then he 





served as the first president of the 
Secretary of War’s Discharge Re- 
view Board, and received the 
Legion of Merit. ‘ 


In employing a high ranking ex- 
army officer to counsel and assist 
veterans of both world wars, 
Schenley is implementing its vet- 
erans’ policy, which goes consid- 
erably beyond statutory require- 
ments. In line with this policy, 
General Crawford provides our 
veterans with information regard- 
ing their numerous employee bene- 
fits as members of the Schenley 
organization, and also assists them 
in obtaining benefits to which they 
are entitled under the G. I. Bill of 
Rights, or those which they may 
obtain from the various govern- 
ment and quasi-official organiza- 
tionsdealing with veterans’ matters. 


Schenley felt that there was a 
need for such a service, because 
prior to the establishment of this 
Veterans’ Counsellor Service, we 
found that veterans were asking 
questions of their foremen and de- 
partment heads, which the latter 
were not qualified to answer ade- 
quately. The new service not only 
meets the need for authoritative 
information, but it also provides 
veterans in the employ of the com- 
pany with direct and sympathetic 
assistance in making contact with 
the proper agencies. 


The Veterans’ Administration, the 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute, the 
American Red Cross, and the 
Army and Navy Emergency Re- 
lief, warmly welcome the idea and 
the efforts in this direction, by this 
and other companies, where a con- 
siderable number of returned vet- 
erans have received employment 
and re-employment. 


These modern times do not suffer 
so badly when compared with the 
“good old days’. . . do they? 





FREE —Send a postcard to MARK MERIT 
OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., 
Dept. 18A, 350 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 1, 
N. Y., and you will receive a 96-page book 








containing reprints of earlier articles o® 
various subjects. 
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Trading Market 


Central Electric 
& Gas Common 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 














| CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
oj Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


State 6502 CG 99 et 








Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


The Chicago Corp. 
The-Muter-Co. 


Citcular on Request 


HICKS & PRICE 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
231 Se. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686——CG 972 
New York Office - 1 Wall St. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 


Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 














Adams Journal Monthly bulle- 
tin of comment on current situa- 
tions—Adams & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





Bank Stocks for Strengthening 
Investment Portfolios—tIn the cur- 
rent issue of “Investment Guide” 
—First California Company, 300 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
2, Calif. 





Earning Power of Railroads— 
41st annual edition—fundamentals 
of railway finance and operations 
—five inches by seven _ inches 
bound with flexible cover—dJas. 
H. Oliphant & -Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.—$5.00. 


Foods 1946—Study of the gen- 
eral situation and information on 
several selected situations—Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 
5, N. Y. 








Geared to the News—Brochure 
of comment and review contain- 
ing brief analyses of Rhinelander 
Paper Co.; Cleveland Worsted 
Mills; Gisholt Machine Co.; North- 
west Engineering Co.; Plymouth 
Cordage Co.; La Plant-Choate 
Mfe. Co.; Mohawk Rubber Co.; 
Oneida, Ltd.; Nathan Straus-Du- 
parquet; MacFadden Publications, 
Inc.—Strauss Bros., 32 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 





Househeld Furnishings — Study 
of favorable earnings outlook— 
Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 











*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 


Snap-On Tools Corp., Com. 
Cribben & Sexton Inc., Com. 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co. 


Common 


*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
polis. Ind. - Rockford, Ill. 








Cleveland, Ohio 





New York 6, N. Y. 





Insurance & Bank Steck Eval- 
uate — Comparative analysis of 
eighty-one insurance companies 
and thirty-eight banks — Butler- 





—— 


Huff & Co., 210 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. Also 
available is the current issue of 
“News & Views” with notes on 
the fire stocks situation. 





What to Buy When the Market 
Reacts—Bulletin on current situ- 
ation—J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc., 40 
Exchange Place, New York 5, 
N. Y. 





“Why Busts Always Follow In- 
flationary Booms’’—Essay on the 
bond market—Major Angas, .570 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y.—$2.00—included gratis with 
each order are two other essays, 
“The Future of Interest Rates” 
and “The Outlook for Gold and 
Gold Shares.” 





American Window. Glass Co.— 
Analytical brochure _ indicating 
speculative possibilities — Knee- 
land & Co., Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Chicago 4, Ill. 





Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany — Special report — Walston, 
Hoffman & Goodwin. 265 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 

Also available are reports on 
Bullock’s Inc., Cleveland Cliffs 
tron Co., Crane Co., Deep Rock 
Oil Corporation, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., Sport Products, Inc., 
Standard Oil Co. of N.. J., and 
Transamerica Corporation. 





Argo Oil Corp.—Descriptive cir- 
cylar—Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., 
Inc., 41 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. 

Also available are circulars on 
Tennessee Products, Temple Coal, 
and Wellman Engineering. 





H. M. Byllesby 


Telephone State 8711 
New York Philadelphia 


—We Maintain Active Markets In— 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common. 
F. L. JACOBS CO. Convertible 5% Preferred 
MOUNTAIN STATES POWER CO. Com. & Pid. 


Incorporated 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


and Company 


Teletype CG 273 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
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FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared 
Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 


erence Invited 


131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. || 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-5C60 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


SUT UU MIELE LL nat GLE LOT RE GS Cec ALT WH 
ARR ee OST T_T 
SINCE 1908 q 
Frep. W. FARMAN CO. 
. Members ’ 











Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Central Public Utility 
5%% 1952 


Write for C 1, 
A discussion of this company. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 587 





Aro Equipment Corporation— 


Detailed memorandum — Buckley|N. Y¥ 


Brothers, 1420 Walnut 


Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





Aspinook Corporation—Circular 
—Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are memoranda 
on W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.; Gen- 
eral Tin; Hartford Empire; Lanova 
Corp.; Mohawk Rubber; New 
Jersev Worsted: Oil Exploration: 
and Taylor Wharton Iron & Steel: 
Barcale; Haleid. 





Bell Aircraft Corporation—Spe- 
cial analysis—John H. Lewis & 
al 14 Wall Street, New York 5, 

> s 





Bird & .Sen, Ine.—Memoran- 
dum — Buckley . Brothers, 1420 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Gruen Watch Company and 
Western Light & Telephone. 





Bond Stores, Inc.—Study—Stern 
& Co.. 
SN. Y. 





California Consumers Corpora- 
tien — Detailed report — J. S. 
Strauss & Co., 155 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Also available is a study of Iowa 
Southern Utilities Company. 





Chicago Corporation — A new 
analysis of the company, which is 
now listed on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change, wih special reference to 
the Oil and Gas Division—Hicks & 
Price, 231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





Columbia Broadcasting System 
—Study—Estabrook & Co., 15 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 





Detroit International Bridge 
Company — Recent study —F. J. 
Young & Co., Inc., 52 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Douglas Aircraft Company Inc. 
—Detailed memorandum — Pen- 
ington, Colket & Co., 70 Pine St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 





C. H. Dutton Company—Analy- 
sis for dealers only on 66-year o'd 
company with interesting pros- 
pects—Moreland & Co., Penobscot 
Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 





Ce. — 
Pont 
Milk Street 


Dwight Manufacturing 
Descriptive analysis—du 
Homsey Co., 31 
Boston 9. Mass. 

Also available is an analysis of 





Boston Wharf and Purolator 
Products. 
Electric Bond & Share Com- 


pany—Review—H. Hentz & Co. 








Trading Markets 


Telephone Dearborn 1421 





MARYLAND CASUALTY 
MUNISING PAPER* 


Common Stocks 
*Analysis Available 


SILLS, MINTON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
~ Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
209 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Direct Private Wire to J. G. WHITE & CO., New York 


Tetetype CG 664 
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|| —TRADENG MARKETS — | 
| *Hilton Hotel Corp. i 
\| — *Nutrine Candy Co. 
|| *R. E: Funsten & Co. 
l *Prospectus Available 


‘WilliamA.Fuller& Co. 


| Members.of Chicago Stock Fxchange | 
lg S. LaSalle Street: Chicago 4, 


; 


Tel. Dearborn 9200 Tele. CG 146 


























We have an analysis of 





Showers 
Brothers Co. 


COMMON 
Copies on request 


CASWELL & CO. 


120 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Tele. CG 1122 Phone Central 5690 








Recent Analyses on Request 


Merehants Distilling Corp. 


Common Stock 


Standard Silica Corp. 


Common: Stock 


FAROLL & COMPANY 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and other Principal Exchanges 


208 So. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 4 
Phone Andover 1430 Tele. CG 156 














NEW YORK 


MARKETS 
for the 


MIDWEST 
STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
Members Illinois Securities Dealers Ass'n 


Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4 
Telephone: Harrison 2075 
Teletype CG 129 
Direct Wire to New York Office 














120 Broadway, New York | 





60 Beaver Street, New York 4, 


General E’ectric—Memorandum 
—Newburger & Hano, 1342 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

General Public Utivities Corp.— 
Bulletin—G. A. Saxton & Co., 70 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








Higgins, Inc.— Analysis of the 
situation and prospects for appre- 
ciation—J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc., 
ager ir Place, New York 5, 





Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co,—Review—Kalb, Voor- 
his & Co., 15 Broad Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





Lehigh Valley Railroad—Mem- 
Orandum on _ situation—Vilas & 
me age 49 Wall Street, New York 

aes) Wee 





Long-Bell Lumber Coe. — New 
revised brochure—Comstock & 
Co., 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, II. 





Magor Car Corporation — De- 
tailed circular for investment 
dealers on quality railroad equip- 
ment issue—ask for circular CC— 
Blair F. Claybaugh & Co., 52 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Marchant Calculating Machine 
Company—Comprehensive analy- 
sis—Kaiser & Co., Russ Building, 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 





Midland Utilities — Circular — 
Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Inc., 135 
ay La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 

Also available are circulars on 
Midland Realization and Chicago 
South Shore & South Bend. 





Miller Manufacturing Co.— 
Study of company and wholly 
owned subsidiaries—for dealers 
only—Comstock & Co., 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Also available is a detailed 
enalysis of Hydraulic Press Mfg. 
Co, 





Mohawk Liqueur Corporation— 
Bulletin—Bennett, Spanier & Co., 
|105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
| Til. 

Also available is a circular on 
H. K. Porter Company. 








Munising Paper Co.—Detailed 
study of situation—Sills, Minton 
& Co., 209 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





National By-Products Inc.—An- 
alysis—Brailsford & Co., 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, III. 





National Gas & Electric Corp. 
—Late memorandum on a stock 
offering combination of improving 
utility income, together with ex- 
rellent speculative possibilities 
‘rom oil developments—Fred W. 
“airman & Co., 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





National Terminals Corporation 
—Late memorandum for. dealers 
only—Adams & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 





New England Lime Company— 
Descriptive circular—Dayton 
Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 





THOMSON & 
M?KINNON 


SECURITIES * COMMODITIES 


231 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 4 


Branches in 35 Cities 





Members New York Stock Exchange and other’ 


principal exchanges 
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Northwest Leather—Analysis — | 
Raymond & Co., 148 State Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Also available are 
analyses on Sterling Motors, Buda, 
Pollak. 





Panama Coca Cola—Circular on 
interesting possibilities — Hoit, 
Rose &. Troster, 74 Trinity Place, 
New York 6, N. Y. 





Fred B. Prophet Company—De- 
tailed memorandum—De Young. 
Larson & Tornga, Grand Rapids 
National Bank Building, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. 





Rockwell Manufacturing Co.— 
Analysis—Steiner, Rouse &. Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. 





St. Louis Public Service “A” — 
Detailed memorandum — First 
Securities Company of Chicago. 
134 South La Salle Street, Chic- 
ago 3, Ill. ; 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on Standard Milling Co. 





Schenley Distillers Corporatio: 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care 0: 
Sehenley Distillers Corporation 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 
N. Y. 





Sheller Manufacturing Corp. — 
Recent report—Mercier, McDowell 
& Dolphyn, Buhl Building, De- 
troit 26, Mich. 





Showers Brothers Co.—Analysis 
—Caswell & Co., 120 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 





Soya Corporation of America— 
Analysis—Peter Morgan & Co., 31 
Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Syracuse Transit Corporation— 
Study of situation and outlook— 
J. V. Manganaro Co., 50 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 








Honor Barkley 

A dinner given by Democratic 
Senators on July 29 to honor 
Senator Alben W. Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, who has held the job. of 
Senate Majority Leader for nine 
years, longer than any other man, 
was attended by President Tru- 
man, according to advices from 
Washington from the Associated 
Press. Speaking informally, the 
President was reported by some of 
the Senators to have praised Mr. 
Barkley for his years.of able serv- 
ice, saying that he knew of no one 
who could have filled the position 
half so well. Mr. Truman was said 
to have expressed confidence that, 
with Mr. Barkley’s leadership, 
the administration would continue 
to get bulk of its legislative pro- 
gram enacted into law. 


Olson With Wm. C. Roney 

DETROIT, MICH. — Warren T. 
Olson is with Wm. C. Roney & 
Co.,. Buhl Building, members of 
the New York and Detroit Stock 
Exchanges. Mr. Olson was pre- 
viously a floor trader with the 
Detroit Stock Exchange. In the 
past he was associated with the 





Solve Our 


lilinois statesman stresses need 


stitution. 


nation dedicated to liberty.” 


in Illinois. 


aid township 
roads, the start 
ofasystem 
which is in- 
tended to link 
every farm in 
Illinois by a 


yéar - round 
road to: the 
finest system 


of state high- 
ways in Amer- 
‘ica. Some of 
you who left 
Illinois when 
we were still 
inthe mud 
should come 
back and see them. And at the 
other end of the transportation 
picture—and to some old time 
Chicagoans this may come under 
the believe-it-or-not department, 
we have created by law a Metro- 
politan Transit authority, which 
now is negotiating for the pur- 





Dwight H. Green 





*An address by Gov. Green at 
Annual Outing sponsored by the 
All States Society, Ine. and the 
Illinois Asseciation of Southern 
California, Long Beach, Cal., July 
27, 1946. : 





Trading Markets 


Abitibi P. & P. Co. Com. & Pfd. 
Brown Co. Com. & Pfd. 
Cinema Television 
Fresnillo Co. 
Gaumont British Pictures 
Minn. & Ontario Paper, Com. 
Oroville Dredging 
Rhodesian Anglo American 
Rhodesia Broken Hills 
Rhodesian Selection Trust 
San Francisco Mines (Mexico) 
Scophony, Ltd. 

Steep Rock Iron Mines 
Vicana Sugar Co. 6/55 
Vicana Sugar Co., Common 
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ZIPPIN & COMPANY 
Specialists in Foreign Securities 
208 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Randolph 4696 CG 451 





Simple Economics Will 


Problems! 


By HON. DWIGHT H. GREEN* 
Governor of Illinois 


of economy and wa of. deficit 


financing in Federal government, and warns both farmers and 
workers subsidies and other government financial aids will cause 
them more harm than good. Says we can only have what we pro- 
duce and urges that we abandon regimentation and restrictions of a 
planned economy and return to the simple economics of the Con- 
Hints our international diplomacy is failing and con- 
cludes “we must offer mankind the splendid example of a strong 


In the midst of war, we have made permanent plans for progress 
Construction is underway in many rural communities on 





tne first state-* 


chase of the street car and ele- 
| vated lines in Chicago and which 
| promises finally’ to take traction 
out of Chicago politics and- give 


(Continued on page 775) 





Chas. A. Parcells & Co. 


Offers Rees Stock 


| 


| An issue of 40,000 shares of 
,common stock, par $1 per share 
|of Mackworth G. Rees, Inc. of 
Detroit, is being offered at $2.50 
‘per share by Charles A. Parcells 
\& Co. of Detroit. Of the total 
20,000 shares are being sold on 
behalf of the company, which will 
use the proceeds for working cap- 
ital. The other 20,000 shares are 
being sold on behalf of Mack- 
worth G. Rees, President of the 
company. 





underwriting of the issue. 


Announcement of the offering 
will come directly from the bank- 
ing group within the next five 
weeks; Mr. Tucker said. 

A budget of $14,600,000 was set 
by the 43-year-old engineer as 
sufficient to carry the company 
through all the original tooling 
and up to production of 300 cars 
daily. Mr. Tucker said _ the 
plant’s “break-even” point would 
be at output of 167 a day. 

oe * * 


Plans to merge the Consolidated 
Biscuit Co., Chicago, and the 
J. B. Carr Biscuit Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., have been completed 
and will be submitted to stock- 
holders_next month. The merger 
would combine organizations 
with sales aggregating $25,000,- 
000 into the new Carr-Consoli- 
dated Biscuit Co. 


Carr Biscuit’s 425,232 out- 
standing shares would be ex- 
changed for 400,781 Consolidated 
common shares, in the ratio of 
one Carr share for each .9425 of 
a share of Consolidated. After 
the exchange, Carr-Consolidat- 
ed’s outstanding common would 
consist of 726,005 shares out of 
an authorized 1,000,000 of $1 
Par value. 

ok * ok 
Borg-Warner Corp., seeking op- 
erating capital for capacity pro- 





duction, has arranged a $30,000,- 


Illinois Brevities 


Public offering of an initial issue of more than $20,000,000 was 
awaited from the Tucker Corp., which will move into the big former 
Dodge-Chicago plant as soon as the War Assets Administration com- 
pletes a tool and equipment inventory. Preston Tucker, who plans 
to manufacture rear-engine passenger autos in the plant, said he had 
completed negotiations with a “secure investment house” for’ the 

a. . 





000 10-year revolving credit with 
a group of eight banks. 
from Sept. 1, 1946, to Aug. 31, - 
1956, the credit was arranged with 
the Continental Illinois National - 
Bank & Trust Co., of Chicago, 
which will act as agent. 


Usable 


Banking executives from the 


Chicago area took time off for - 
the University of Wisconsin’s 


(Continued on page 792) 





TRADING MARKETS 


Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Ry. 


Preferred & Common 


Missouri-Pacific R. R. 


Preferred 


KITCHEN & CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG. 28 























Hart Carter Company 
*MacWhyte Company 


Chicago New York Boston 


|-- INDUSTRIAL COMMON STOCKS 


Altorfer Brothers Company 

| *Booth Fisheries Corporation 

Commercial Shearing & Stamping Company 
Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Corporation 
Gisholt Machine Company 


Rath Packing Company 

Snap-on Tools Corporation 
*United Printers & Publishers, Inc. 
*United Transit Company 


*Prospectus available upon request 


AC.ALLYN*2>COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Milwaukee © Minneapolis Omaha 











| 135 SOUTH LA 


Telephone: Dearborn 6161 


_ PICKERING LUMBER 

| ’ FEDERAL WATER & GAS 
ROBBINS & MYERS COMMON 

COCA-COLA BOTTLING CO. OF CHICAGO 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





i CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


SALLE STREET 


Teletype: CG 1200 


o 


Active Trading Market in 


National 
Terminals | 
Corporation 

Common Stock 


Circular on Request 


a 
ADAMS & CO. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
TELETYPE CG 361 PHONE STATE 0109 




















Roney firm. 


JOHN J. O’BRIEN 
& CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb (Associate) 

New York Coffee & Sugar Exch., Inc. 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade | 

| 








209 S. La Salle Street 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 
*Ft. Wayne Corrugated 
Paper Com. 


“Jessop Steel 
Common & Preferred 


“Field & Stream Publis. 


Common 
*Prospectus on Request 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


135 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 





CHICAGO 4 











CG 530 Central 7540 
Direct wives to our offices in 








principal financial centers 


Chicago North Shore & 
Milwaukee R. R. 


Ist 5s-36 
Ref. 5148-56 
Ref. 6s-55 
Central Pub. Utility Corp. 


Ine. 514s-52 


Brailsford & Co. 


208 S. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 4 
Tel. State 9868 





CG 95 








Greiss Fleger Com. 
Pickering Lumber Com. 
C. G. Conn 
Consol. Dearborn Com. 
Hearst Class A 





STRAUS & BLOSSER 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
Associate Member New York Curb 

135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Tel. ANDover 5'700 Tele. CG 650-651 


Aeronca Aircraft Corp. 
Howard Industries, Inc. 
*Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Kropp Forge Co. 
*Miller Manufacturing Co. 
Nutrine Candy Company 


Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. 


Superior Tool & Die Co. 
Trailmobile Company 


*Detailed Analysis Available 
Upon Request 


Comstock & Co. 
CHICAGO 4 


231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501} 
Teletype CG 955 








Macfadden Publications 
Gisholt Machine 


All Wisconsin Issues 








HOLLEY, DAYTON & GERNON 


||| Member—Chicago Stock Exchange 
105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Hl. 

Central 0780 
Offices in Wisconsin 


|| CG 262 
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Eau Claire - Fond du Lac - La Crosse 
| Madison - Wausau 
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Real Estate Securities 
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Court Remsen 314-5% Bonds 
Due April 28, 1950 


These bonds which constitute a first mortgage on the fee land 
and 28-story office building situated at 26 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
New York, in the heart of Brooklyn’s business and commercial dis- 
trict were issued in exchange (in the reorganization in 1937) for the 
former 22 Court Street First Mortgage Sinking Fund 6% bonds, 

The bonds, which are currently outstanding in the amount of 
$2,823,400, bear fixed interest at® 













the rate of 34% until the issue is! 
reduced to $2,700,000, at which 
time the interest payments are 
graduated upwards until a maxi- 
mum of 5% is payable when the 








REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


* 


* * 


BOUGHT 
SOLD . 
QUOTED 
* 


* ° 


SHASKAN & CO. 


bonds outstanding are reduced to 
$1,500,000. Until the issue is re- 
duced to $2,700,000 all surplus 
earnings, above fixed interest 
charges, are used to retire the 
bonded indebtedness. Thereafter 
50% of the surplus earnings is to 
be used for sinking fund purposes 
except that at least $50,000 par 
amount of bonds must be retired 
annually until the issue has been 
reduced to $2,100,000 when net in- 
come above interest is divided 
equally between the sinking fund 
and the equity owner. 

Earnings of the property have 
increased sharply in the past three 
years. For the year ended April 
30, 1944, the corporation showed a 
deficit of $1,484 after fixed inter- 
est requirements. In the following 
year this was converted into a sur- 
plus of $6,353, and for the fiscal 
year ended in 1946, the surplus 
above interest, available for bond 
retirement was $50,744. 

With an average rental per 
square foot of approximately $1.50, 
the building was able to earn 5% 
on its present bonded debt. Since 
the building’s 225,000 square feet 





Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


@0 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 











ACTIVE MARKETS == 


EQUITABLE 
OFFICE 
BLDG. 


Bonds & Stocks 





SIEGEL & CO. 


89 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2370 
Teletype NY 1-1942 





of space is presently being rented 
at comparatively low rates, renew- 
als of~leases on more favorable 
terms to the corporation will pro- 
vide substantially increased rev- 
enues and concomitantly greater 
amounts available for bond retire- 
ment. 


James M. Edgar Dead 


James MacMillan Edgar, man- 
ager of the New York office of C. 
C. Collings & Co., died at his home 
on July 31. He was 39 years of 
age. At 17, while still attending 
college, he entered the investment 
banking business as runner for 
H. L. Allen & Co., becoming a 
junior partner in the firm in 1932. 
He opened the New York office 
of the Collings firm several 
months ago. 





| 





Schiff Heads Group for 


NYU Medical Center 


John M. Schiff, partner of 
Kuhn, Loeb and Company and a 
member of the New York Uni- 
versity Council, will serve as 
Chairman of 
the Special! 
Projects Divi- : 


sion in the}! 
campaign to 
raise $15,000,- 
000 for the 


New York 
U ni versity 
Bellevue 
Medical Cen- 
ter Fund, Dr. 
Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, 
the University 
chancellor, 
announced. 
This division 
will be re- 
sponsible for organizing commit- 
tees to obtain funds for the vari- 
ous departments or institutes of 
the University College of Medi- 
cine, now planning expanded pro- 
grams of teaching and research 
for the new medical center. 

Mr. Schiff, a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
associate member of the New York 
Curb Exchange, is active in many 
civic and philanthropic organiza- 
tions. Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Council and of the Nassau 
County Council of Boy Scouts of 
America and Chairman of the 
Visiting Nurse Service of New 
York, he is also a trustee or direc- 
tor of the New York Zoological 
Society, the New York Public 
Library, the Provident Loan Fund, 
the National Jewish Welfare 
Board, the Greater New York 
Fund and the New York Chapter 
of the American Red Cross. 

In 1942 Mr. Schiff went on ac- 
tive duty with the United States 
Navy, serving in the European 
Theatre, and was discharged with 
the rank of Commander in 1945. 


He is a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity and of Oxford University 
(New College). 


K. A. Liljegren Joins 
Staff of Harrington Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

PASADENA, CALIF. K. 
Arnold Liljegren has become asso- 
ciated with Harrington & Co., 696 
East Colorado Street. He was for- 
merly in the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Pacific Company of 
California and in the past was 
connected with Mr. Harrington. 





John M. Schiff 





_—_ 





Chanin Bidg. 2/45 
Chanin Bidg. 1/45 
500 Fifth Ave. 4-6! /49 
51 East 42nd St. 3/56 
2 Park Ave. 3/46 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


_ Members New York Security Dealers Asen. 
39 Broadway 

New York 6, N. Y. 

‘WAnoyer 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 

















Commodore Hotel, Inc. 


Common Stock 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


Common Stock 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 


HAnover 2-2100 








Remove Instalment 
Credit Restrictions! 


By HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT* 


Congressman from Michigan 


Republican member of House Banking Committee urges repeal of 
Regulation W of the Federal Reserve Board which restricts use of 
consumer credit. Holds it can no longer be considered as war 
emergency measure and is repugnant to constitutional principles of 
freedom of contract. Says inflationary pressures are grossly ex- 
aggerated and that instalment credit restrictions injure those in low 


bracket incomes. 


f As members of the House know, President Roosevelt in 1941 
issued an Executive Order restricting use of consumer credit. This 
was a war- & 


time measure 





is generally required to pay off 


and was in- the balance in twelve months. [If, 
strumental in for example, he paid only $25 
curbing con- down on a $100 refrigerator, the 
sumer pur- merchant could be put in jail. The 


chasers of 
such things as 
refrigerators 
and other 
household ar- 


law says he must accept a mini- 
mum of $33.33 in this transaction. 
The customer might find it con— 
venient for his budget to pay off 
the balance in thirteen months 





ticles. This and such arrangements might be 
order is popu- agreeable to the merchant but 
larly known such a transaction would be crim- 
as Regulation inal today in most cases. 

W and is ad- ‘ Now that the war is over and 
ministered by Jesse P. Wolcott | WE are running into a period of 
the Federal the greatest production in our his- 


Reserve 

Board. It was an emergency meas- 
ure designed to halt buying of 
those commodities which were in 


tory, Isee no reason why Regula— 
tion W should continue to be the 
law of the land. On the contrary, 
I strongly urge that the order be 


short supply because of the war. 
Regulation W requires the buy- 

er to make a one-third down pay- 

ment on most of his purchases. He 





*An address by Congressman 
Wolcott in House of Representa-— 
tives, Aug. 1, 1946. 





abolished entirely and quickly. 

I understand that there are 
those in responsible policy making 
positions in the Federal Reserve 
Board who take the position that 
Regulation W should be made a 
permanent law. Their argument 

(Continued on page 792) 





Federal Trust Fund Investments” 


Research Department of Federal Reserve Bank of New York an- 
alyzes the growth of federal trust funds, comprising mainly the re- 
serves for unemployment and old age payments, for veterans life 
insurance, for railroad and civil service retirement and disability 
payments and other miscellaneous reserves. Notes rapid growth 
of these funds, now exceeding $20 billions almost all of which is 
invested in government bonds. Points out recent decline in growth 
of reserves under federal social security program due to increasing 
payments and refusal of Congress to permit rise in payroll taxes. 
a shows significance of trust funds in absorbing government 
debt. 
I. Summary 
Federal trust funds have in recent years become an important 
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J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 


Brooklyn Fox 3s, 1957 
Dorset Hotel 2s, 1957 
Cerana Apts. 5s, 1942 W. S. 
Gov. Clinton 2s, 1952 W. S. 
B’way Motors 4s, 1948 


150 Broadway 
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Tel. BArclay 7-4830 


OFFERINGS WANTED 


Sherneth Corp. 5%s W. S. 

Wall & Beaver St. 4%s 1951 W.S. 
62 W. 47 St. 5s, 1951 W. S. 

79 Realty 5s, 1948 W. S. 

80 Broad St. Bldg. 4s, 1952 W. S. 


AMOTT; BAKER &\CO. 


Incorporated 


New York 7, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-588 


factor in Treasury financing. 
Security system in 
funds were of minor importance, 
involving an investment of only 
$0.5 billion in government secur- 


later, however, these trust funds 
held $20.6 billion of government 
securities. This increase of more 
than $20 billion resulted from the 
accumulation of receipts in ex- 
cess of expenditures for retire- 
ment, unemployment, and service- 
men’s life insurance plans admin- 
istered by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Originally, these funds were set 
up for the most part on a reserve 
basis rather than a pay-as-you-go 
basis —i.e., contributions were 





*A special report of the Do- 
mestic Research Division of the 
Research Department of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 

















ities by June 30, 1935. Ten years| 


Prior to establishment of the Social 
1936 these® 








fixed with a view to building up a 
reserve in the early years when 
benefit payments are low to cover 
the excess of expenditures at a 
later date. The Congress has 
shown a tendency to revise the 
original plan for old age insur— 
ance, however, by refusing several 
times to allow scheduled increases 
in the payroll tax rate on the 
ground that the Old Age Trust 
Fund reserve was more than ade- 
quate to meet maximum benefit 
payments expected in the near 
future. 


These trust fund reserves, with 
minor exceptions, are invested 


1In order to mitigate the impact of the 
establishment of the Social Security pre- 
gram, payroll taxes were orginally set at 
a low rate and were to be gradually in- 
creased to the final level rate. 


(Continued on page 762) 
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How Foreign Trade Affects 
United States Economy 


By DR. MAX WINKLER* 

Consulting Economist, National Securities and Research Corporation 
Dr. Winkler, maintaining foreign trade, more than any other factor, 
accurately reflects state of affairs in this country, asserts it is essen- 
tial to our economy and that foreign credits are a pre-requisite to 


ample foreign trade. 


See large demand for American products and 


financing on important scale through International Bank securities. 


International trade and foreign credits play an increasingly im- 

portant part in our economy. The marked progress which the United 
© 

oo 


States has 
made along 
economic and 
financial lines 
has doubtless 
been the re- 
sult of will- 
ingness and 
ability to co- 
operate with, 
rather than 
remain aloof 
from, her 
neighbors 
across the At- 
lantic and 
across the Pa-— 
cific, as well 
as south of 
the Rio Grande. 

This cooperation was particular- 
ly pronounced in the period 1915- 
1929, a decade and a half marked 
by greater business activity and 
material prosperity than the na~- 
tion had experienced since the 
founding of the Republic. Loans 
and credits extended to foreign 
countries, political subdivisions 
and corporations aggregated for 
the period in question $17,612,000,—- 
000, an appreciable portion of 
_ which was used for refunding 
Purposes. On the other hand, 
American foreign trade, exports 
as well as imports, amounted dur- 
ing the same period to $133,290,- 
000,000. 


The 10% Margin of Profit 


Despite views expressed in some 
quarters to the contrary, the im- 
portance of foreign trade to the 
welfare of the nation is indis 
putable. Foreign trade, more than 
any other factor or combination 
of factors, accurately reflects the 
true state of affairs in the coun 
try; expansion invariably syn 
chronizes with prosperous times, 
while contraction is synonymous 
with depression. 

Although it is perhaps true that 
American foreign trade statistical 
ly represents only about 10% of 
the nation’s entire economic ac 
tivity, it should be borne in mind 
that it is this 10% which consti 
tutes the country’s margin of 
profit and that the permanent loss 
of this profit would be bound to 
impair the structure of the nation. 

Were it not for the loans and in 
vestments made abroad during 
the 15-year period mentioned, the 
aggregate of foreign trade would 
undoubtedly have been substan- 
tially smaller, and since profits 
accruing to both exporters and 
importers may be assumed to have 
been considerable, especially dur 
ing the war years and most of the 
720’s an average profit of 10% of 
the total volume of foreign com-— 
merce cannot be regarded as ex- 
cessive. 

In other words, the total value 
of American foreign trade during 
the years 1915-29, amounting to 
$133,290,000,000, may be said to 
have yielded to the American peo-— 
ple as a whole a profit of about 
$1344 billion—an amount suffi- 
cient to write off entirely the 
principal of the so-called political 
debts owing to the United States 
Government, and leave a substan-— 
tial balance as a reserve against 
losses incident upon the shrinkage 
in value of America’s commercial 
stake in foreign countries. 


~ 


Dr. Max Winkler 





*From the August Ist issue of 
Investment Timing, published by 
the Economics and Investment De- 
partment of the National Securi- 
ties & Research Corp., New York 
City. 











Foreign Credits Necessary 


That foreign trade is essential 
to the American economy is obvi- 
ous. That foreign credits are the 
pre-requisite to foreign trade is 
equally evident. The conse— 
quences of a policy involving the 
refusal of financial accommoda-— 
tions were admirably presented in 
a study published in August 1932 
by the League of Nations, as fol- 
lows: 

“When the great creditor coun- 
tries reduce their export of capi- 
tal, the very fact of reduction cre— 
ates a situation in which all their 
debtors must meet their obliga-— 
tions either in goods or in gold, 
instead of by fresh borrowing. A 
strain is immediately placed upon 
the credit systems of the debtor 
countries. 

“A deflation of prices is im- 
posed upon them, the terms of 
trade become less advantageous, 
imports are restricted by lower 
purchasing power, and exports are 
stimulated. If the financial situa— 
tion becomes acute, these eco- 
nomic reactions may be supple- 
mented by government interven-— 
tion—for example, by restrictions 
on imports or by domestic re- 
trenchment. The net effect of the 
curtailment of capital imports is, 
therefore, a strong pressure to 

(Continued on page 783) 


F. L. Newburger Dies 


Frank L. Newburger,. Sr., 
widely-known broker and former 
President. of the Philadelphia 


Stock Exchange, died at his sum- 
mer home, 122 S. Elberon Avenue, 
Atlantic City, after a long illness. 

Mr. Newburger, whose home 
was at 534 Elkins Avenue, Elkins 
Park, Pa., was a Special Partner 
and one of the founders of the 
brokerage firm of Newburger & 
Hano, successor to the firm of 
Newburger Brothers & Hender- 
son, which was founded in 1899. 


Born in Philadelphia, Mr. New- 
burger attended public schools 
and was graduated from Central 
Manual Training School and from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 
1893. 

A few years later he became as- 
sociated with his father in busi- 
ness, leaving to found the broker- 


age firm with which at one time 
his three brothers, two sons and 
two nephews also were identified. 

He was elected a member of the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange on 
Jan. 25, 1907. In 1922 he was 
elected Vice-President, an office 
which he held until he succeeded 
to the Presidency in Aug. 1930. He 
was President of the Exchange 
until March, 1934. He was 72 years 
of age. 

Golf and breeding Scotties were 
his two favorite diversions; he 
formerly was Treasurer of the 
Homewood School and a member 
of a number of Clubs, including 
the Locust and Philmont Country 
Clubs. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Helen L., and by two sons, Frank 
L., Jr., and Richard L., both of 
whom are members of the broker- 





age firm. 


Sees Banks 


sive competition developing with 


companies. 


the history as well as the prob- 
lems of this field of credit is dis- 
cussed. In view of the present! 
interest in this topic and its im-| 
portance to both the commercial | 
banks and the finance companies, | 
we reprint this article herewith | 
in full: 

The post V-J Day upsurge in 
consumer credit now foreshadows 
a period of intense competition | 
among finance companies and} 
many banks for the retail instal- | 
ment credit business developing 
as a result of increased output of 
automobiles and other major con- 
sumers’ durable goods. Their 
prewar campaign to become the 
major consumer instalment fi- 
nancing agency interrupted by 
wartime shortages of goods to be 
financed, banks in most sections 
of the Seventh Federal Reserve 
District and the nation are ex- 
pressing a strong determination 
to obtain an increasing proportion 
of the gradually rising volume of 
retail instalment paper. Finance 
companies, however, with longer 
experience and _ well-established 
dealer contacts in this credit field 
are confident of their ability to 
retain prewar dominance in retail 
instalment financing. 


Instalment Credit 


Chicago Federal Reserve Bank reports greater interest of commer- 
cial banks in financing instalment purchases and points out inten- 


advantages of banks lie (1) in lower costs of acquiring capital; 
(2) the possibility of charging instalment credit expenses to other 
departments; and (3) improving methods new used by finance 


The August issue of the “Review of the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank” contains a leading article entitled “Banks Expand Consumer 


Expanding 






finance companies. Says chief 





Instalment Financing,” in which® 



























bank and nonbank groups for use 
by banks in strengthening their 
individual postwar drives for in- 
stalment credit business. These 
plans are limited to the retail in- 
stalment sale credit sphere, where 
banks made less prewar progress 
and face greater postwar prob- 
lems than in instalment cash 
lending in which banks are the 
dominant lenders. 


Finance companies, which in 
the prewar period held over two- 
thirds of all retail instalment 
paper in the hands of financial 
institutions, have responded to 
announced bank competition by 
reducing rates and strengthenin 
dealer relationships throug 
which virtually all of their sale 
credit business originates. Ex- 
tensive campaigns are being 
launched to induce consumers to 
finance their purchases through 
dealers rather than directly with 
banks and other institutions. 


Automobile Instalment Financin; 
Market 


Automobile instalment financ 
ing in the prewar period account 
ed for at least three-fourths of al 
agency financed retail instalment 
paper and therefore receives pri 





Well before the end of the war, 
several uniform financing plans 
were developed by interested 








mary attention here. Finance 
companies and banks in turn held 
(Continued on page 778) 





New Issue 


Hallgarten & Co. 


Incorporated 


Incorporated 





Glore, Forgan & Co. 


A. C. Allyn and Company 
Baker, Weeks & Harden 
R. S. Dickson & Company 


This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


275,000 Shares 


Northern States Power Company 


(A Minnesota corporation) 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, $3.60 Series 


(Without 
This Stock is being offered by 


Par Value) 


the Company in exchange for its 


outstanding Cumulative Preferred Stock, $5 Series. 





Price $102.75 per share 


plus accrued dividends from July 1, 1946 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned (who are among the under- 
writers named in the prospectus) as may legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Wertheim & Co. 

Hornblower & Weeks 

Dominick & Dominick 
Courts & Co. 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


White, Weld 


Equitable Securities Corporation 


Laurence M. Marks & Co. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Chas. W. Scranton & Co. 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
Swiss American Corporation 
Boettcher and Company 


; 


August 2, 1946 


& Co. 
L. F. Rothschild & Co. 
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An Optimistic Keport on the Utility Outlook 


Harold Young, utility analyst of Eastman Dillon & Co., recently 
returned from a tour of utility properties in the middle west and 


sSoutn. 


In an address before tne suncneon 1rorum ot the New York 


Society of Security Analysts on Aug. 1, he reported that he found 
sentiment among utility executives uniformly optimistic, and that 
investors’ recent fears regarding the possible adverse effects of infla- 
tionary trends on utility earnings®— 


appeared unjusified. Foilowing 
are some of the points brought 
out in his talk: 

There is a tremendous increase 
in potential residential and com-— 
mercial business in sight. Many 
companies currently have more 
business than they can handle, 
due to difficulties in installing 
line extensions and other distribu- 
tion equipment (there is plenty of 
power available but the problem 
is to get it to consumers). There 
has even been some difficulty in 
serving new industrial customers 
—one company reported that they 
were short of transformers. Many 
small industrial units are being 
set up in medium-size and smaller 
cities; big industries have adopted 
the policy of decentralization 
(presumably for labor reasons). 

There is still only a trickle of 
new appliances though a heavier 
volume is expected in a few 
weeks as salesrooms become fully 
stocked, etc. Residential construc— 
tion is still in the early stages. 
It should also be remembered 
that profit margins on increased 
residential business are greater 
than on the original business, due 
te smaller overhead costs. New 
uses for electricity were devel- 
oped just before the war ,also 
there are wartime improvements 
in radio and television — all of 
these will mean increased use of 
eurrent. Rural areas, now in pros— 
perous condition, also want more 
electricity, and the average farm 
can use considerably more cur- 
rent than the city customer. At 
present rural extensions are 
slowed by lack of poles, etc. There 
is some competition with the REA 
but in general the territory is 
being divided up between public 
and private service; and even 
where REA takes over, it must 
usually buy power at. wholesale 
from the private companies. 

Regarding increased costs of 
fuel, Mr. Young pointed out that 
these are rather insignificent 
compared with the gains obtain-— 
able from installment of more 
efficient equipment. For example, 
one company expects to pay about 
30c a ton more for coal when its 
prices are finally ironed out. But 
they are now able to produce a 




















KWH with 1.13 lbs. of coal, and 
the increased cost of fuel per kwh 
would be only 17% of 1 mill, 
which seems rather insignificent. 
Most electric companies have fuel 
clauses covering their industrial 
business and are thus automatic 
ally protected on such business. 
Federal taxes, of course, absorb 
38% of any net increase in ex 
pense. 

Naturally utility executives are 
unhappy over the labor situation, 
with unions gradually gaining a 
foothold among utility employees. 
However, while wage increases 
have been generally granted these 
are partially offset by elimination 
of expensive overtime work, 
which prevailed to a large extent 
during the war due to absence of 
employees in the armed services. 
The proportion of net increase in 
labor costs is not as serious as in 
other industries, where the pro- 
portion of labor costs to revenues 
is generally much higher. 

Economies and efficiencies are 
still obtainable in utility opera 
tions. For example, Public Serv 
ice of Indiana expects to save 
$175,000 a year through installa- 
tion of new boilers. Tax relief is 
important to many companies 
which formerly paid excess profits 
taxes. As to rate cuts, utility 
officals are not as apprehensive 
as the public seems to be. Volun- 
tary cuts are being carried out in 
many cases and state commissions 
are usually easy to deal with 
when the utility takes the initia 
tive:in the matter. Reports earlier 
this year that wholesale cuts were 
impending, were exaggerated. In 
Indiana, for example, news re 
ports estimated that rates might 
be cut $20,000,000, while the ac 
tual cuts were far less than that 
amount. 

The commissions are also taking 
a liberal attitude in many cases 
regarding the rate base—the as 
sumed value of the property on 
which a company is permitted to 
earn a certain percentage, usually 
6%, as “fair return on fair value.” 
Some Commissions now allow 
extra cash to be included 
as working capital in the rate 
base, instead of the customary 45 
days receipts or some other pre- 











PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 


We maintain an active market in the stocks of 
many public utility companies and through . 
the facilities of our direct private wire 
System are especially equipped to 
trade in those markets where 
our various 

located. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


offices are 

















Portland Electric Power 6/1950 | 
Central Public Utilities 5142/1952 | 
Consolidated Elec. & Gas 6% Pfd. | 


Central Ohio Light & Power Com. 
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GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y¥. 


Direct Wire to Chicaga 














, war formula, because many utili- 


ties are holding cash which wouid 
normally have been used in plant 
investment by this time if ma- 
terials and labor had been avail-— 
able. Even the FPC is not as 
hardboiled as some regard it. In 
the case of Southern Natural Gas, 
for instance, the company was al-— 
lowed to restore to plant account 
some of its depreciation reserve, 
and to earn 6% on the rate base. 
Operating utilities have usually 
in the past been considered at- 
tractive on “a ten times earnings 
basis” for investment. It is now 
possible to buy some less seasoned 
issues, and new offerings, on such 
a basis. Yields of 442 to 5%. or 
more have become readily avail-— 
able during the recent downward 
trend of utility stocks. While 
bonds and preferred stocks are 
also off. slightly. from their tops. 
recent dividend yields on the com 
mon stocks seem to compare quite 
favorably with the yields on sen- 
ior securities. Moreover, divi 
dend increases, which have been 
moderate so far because of con 
servative policies, are expected to 
increase in number from now on. 
Mr. Young commented favora 


bly on the outlook for Public 
Service of Indiana, Common 
wealth Edison, Middle West, 


United Light & Railways. Cen 
tral Illinois Electric & Gas (no 
dividend increase is anticipated 
for this company however), Em-— 
pire District Electric, Tennessee 
Gas and Transmission and South-— 
ern Union Gas. The outlook is less 
favorable for traction companies 
due to the importance of labor 
troubles and the impending loss 
of traffic when automobiles be- 
come available. 


Besse Heads Slate of 
Boston Stock Exchange 


BOSTON, MASS. — The nomi- 
nating committee of the Boston 
Exchange has announced the fol- 
lowing slate to be voted on at the 
annual election to be held Sep- 
tember 30th? 

President — Harry W. Besse 
(Draper, Sears & Co.). 

Vice-President — Jonathan 
Chace (Chace, Whiteside & War- 
ren, Inc.). 

Treasurer — Mark R. Hodges 
(Schirmer, Atherton & Co.). 

Executive Committee for Two- 
Year Terms—Horace O. Bright 
(Elmer H. Bright & Co.), Lyon 





Carter (Estabrook & Co.), John 
R. Chapin (Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.), Charles A. Collins, John 


Perrin (Perrin, West & Winslow), 
Stearns Poor. 

Executive Committee for One- 
Year Term—Waldo M. Brown, 
Frank A. Day (R. L. Day & Co.), 
Constantine Hutchins (Hutchins & 
Parkinson), William B. Long 
(Long & Nash), George N. Proctor 
(Proctor, Cook &-Co.), Guy W. 
Walker, Jr. (Guy W. Walker 
& Co.). 


Newkirk & Banks Is 
Formed in New York 


Announcement is made of the 
formation of Newkirk & Banks, 
Inc., with offices at 60 Wall Tow- 
er, New York City, to act as un- 
derwriters, distributors and gen- 
eral securities dealers. Principals 
of the firm are Louis H. Newkirk, 
Jr., Morton M. Banks, and L. Has- 
brouck Newkirk. 


L. A. Exchange Member 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Mor- 
ris F. LaCroix, Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, has been elected 
a member of the Los Angeles 


Stock Exchange. Mr. La Croix 














makes his headquarters in the 
firm’s Boston office, 24 Federal 
Street. Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis are members of the New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit and 
Cleveland Stock Exchanges and 
other leading exchanges. 





The Faith That Makes 
Public Relations _— 


, By A. 0. BUCKINGHAM*« 
Vice-President, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


Stressing importance of selling along with production in postwar 


era, Mr. Buckingham points out 


a task ahead is to maintain and 


increase confidence of the American people in American industry. 


This, he contends, can be done 


by creating public understanding 


of an industry's contribution to public welfare-and by demonstrating 
by its actions its concern for public welfare. Urges stimulating 
interest of workers and amplification and intensification of public 


relations programs. 


‘ “Anyone who thinks that $140 billion worth of goods and serv- 
ices per year are going to be bought in this country after the war has 


anotner think 
coming. They 
are going to 
have to be 
sold.” That’s 
the Vice Pres- 
ident of an 
important in- 


dustrial cor- 
p oration 
speaking. 


“The selling 
of goods and 
services is the 
great chal- 
lenge that will 
facethe 
American 
economy ...”* 
This is what C. E. D. says. It’s 
stated at the very outset of its 
latest report. 

Government economists are said 
to agree that the sudden ending 
of the war left us with super- 
salesmenship as the only instru- 
ment capable of keeping our fac- 





A. O. Buckingham 





*An address by Mr. Buckingham 
before the St. Louis Advertising 
Club, St. Louis, Mo., July 9, 1946. 





as 


| tories humming and our workers 
|}employed. So reports a Washing- 
| ton dispatch in the New York 
Times. 
| And coming closer to home, may 
I restate what another—a promi- 
| nent research man—has _§ said: 
'“Production, without aggressive 
|}and sound selling, is as futile as 
|}a hen on a china egg. Unless the 
| urge to buy is as great as the urge 
| to sell, there can be no great pros- 


perity . The war's end isa 
signal to put our selling and ad- 
vertising activities into high 
gear.” 


There doesn’t seem to be any 
controversy at all—not even any 
doubt—about it, gentlemen. Each 
of you has a tremendously big— 
and important—job to do. Yester- 
day it was the production experts 
and the scientists who were essen- 
tial to the national health, safety 
and welfare. Today yours is the 
lead role. 

Tasks Ahead 


Your No. 1 job now undoubted- 
(Continued on page 766) 





Expects U. S$. Exports to Be Twice Imports 


Secretary Wallace forecasts 1946 exports of $10 billion and im- 
ports a little over $5 billion. Difference financed by U. S. loans 


and gifts, with only about $300 


million in form of gold imports. 


Notes first inflow of gold since 1941. 


United States exports during 


imports, Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace said today. 
® 


ports will 
probably ‘run 
between $10 
and $101 bil- 


lion, and im- 
ports a little 
over $5 bil- 
lion, he said. 
During the 
first quarter 
1946 there 
was a signifi- 
cant increase 
in sales of 
merchandise 
to foreign 
countries by 
private busi- 
ness enter- 
prise, Mr. Wallace said. A rapid 
decline of exports through Gov- 
ernment channels, principally 
lend-lease, was more than offset 
by the gain in private trading. 
The extent of the growth of 
private trading is indicated by 
first quarter 1946 figures which 
show that private exports, includ- 
ing sales by private interests to 
foreign purchasing missions, were 
at ‘an annual rate of $5.8 billion 
compared with $3.4 billion in 
1945. During the first quarter 
1946 private imports were at an 
annual rate of $3.5 billion, com- 
pared to $2.8 billion in 1945, 


All United States goods and 
services sold or otherwise trans- 
ferred to foreign countries—in- 
cluding -exports, sale of surplus 
property abroad, interest and 
dividends, motion picture royal- 
ties, Shipping and other services— 


Henry A. Wallace 


will probably total between $1444 | 


and $15 billion during 1946. Pay- 
ments for goods and services pur- 
chased from foreigners will prob- 
ably total about $7 billion. 

The difference of $712-$8 bil- 
lion will probably be financed by 
$4 to $4% billion in loans; almost 








1946 are expected to about double 
Ex- 





| $2 billion in UNRRA aid; over a 
| billion dollars in contributions 
and gifts, and about half a billion 
sale of gold in this 
reduction in dollar 


in 
or 


| dollars 
| country 
| balances. 
Overall transfers of goods and 
| services during the first quarter 
1946 exceeded receipts by $1.6 
billion. Gifts and contributions 
totaled $900 million net and loans 
and investments about $400 mil- 
lion. The $300 million remainder 
was financed by gold imports. 
This was the first time since 
1941 that foreign countries as a 
group experienced a net loss of 
gold and dollar balances as a re- 
' sult of their transactions with the 
| United States. During the period 
| 1942-45 foreign countries as a 
| whole increased their gold and 
| dollar balances by $5.4 billion net. 
| France, more than any other 
/one nation, made substantial pay- 
|/ments in gold and dollars during 
‘the first quarter 1946, but some 
countries continued to increase 
their holdings. 


Research Openings 
In Congress 


The recent Congressional reor- 
ganization act provides that each 
standing committee of House and 
Senate be equipped with a staff, 
including four researchers. With 
the present composition of Con- 
gress, the majority of these posi- 
tions will go to Democrats, but 
the Republicans shouid get at least 
/one appointment on each commit- 
| tee. In the Senate there will be 
| 16 standing committees and in the 
| House, 19. The research positions 
| will have base pay of up to $8,000. 
| Committee clerks may also earn a 
‘base pay of $8,000 under the plan. 
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President Revises 1947 Truman Pleads 
Fiscal Budget 


Issues statement indicating heavier expenditures but accompanied 


by larger revenue receipts than 


contained in earlier estimates. 


Total 1947 expenditure placed at $41.5 billions, with estimated 


revenues slightly under $2 billions of this amount. 


for veterans account largely for 


Appropriations 


expenditure increase. President 


expresses concern over rising government outlays and calls atten- 
tion to requests to executive departments and agencies to cut costs. 


- WASHINGTON, D. C.—On Aug. 1 the White House made public 
a letter to the government departments and agencies, designed to 





produce a $2.2 . 
billion reduc- 
tion in gov- 
ernment ex- 
p enditures 
during the 
current fiscal 
year. Subse- 
quently, the 
President re- 
leased revised 
budget figures 
for 1946 and 
1947 fiscal 
years. The 
new estimates 
reflect Con- 
gressional ap- 
appropriations and _ legislation 
since the January budget esti- 
mates, as well as the changed 
price situation. Officials state 
that, after consideration of the 
changed price picture, the revised 
estimates are not very different 
from those of January. 
According to the new estimates, 
this fiscal year should show a net 
deficit of $1.9 billions. From the 
inflation viewpoint, however, only 
cash items count and on. this basis 
the present 1947 estimates antici- 
pate that receipts will exceed 
outlays by $2.8 billions. In Janu- 





President Truman 





ary the corresponding estimates 


for fiscal 1947 anticipated a cash 
jeficit of $2.4 billions. Therefore, 
the newest estimates represent a 
total improvement, on a_ cash 
pasis, of $5.2 billions. On a cash 
and accrual basis presently esti- 
mated 1947 expenditures exceed 
the January estimates by $5.5 bil- 
lions. 

With total 1947 expenditures at 
$41.5 billions, this is a large budg- 
et and, economists point out, a 
large budget always is more in- 
flationary than a small budget. 
For example, the collection of a 
given sum in taxes on business is 
less deflationary than the expen- 
diture of an equal sum as pay- 
ments to veterans is inflationary, 
for the money will be more quick- 
ly spent by the veterans than by 
the businesses from which it was 
collected. 

The text of the President’s 
budget statement follows: 

In accord with previous prac- 
tice I present at this time a re- 
view of the Federal Budget for the 
fiscal year 1947, as well as actual 


figures for the fiscal year 1946. 

This revision of the January Budg- 

et estimates takes into account 
(Continued on page 782) 





Holds Free Markets Have 
| Own Stabilizing Elements 


National City Bank “Monthly Letter” recalls unwarranted predic- 
tions of chaos when NRA was ended and contends course of mar- 


kets in past month indicates our 


economic organization can work 


out its own adjustments. Criticizes Labor Bureau’s report on prices. 
The August issue of the “Monthly Bank Letter,” published by the 


National City Bank of New York, 


in its review of general business 


conditions, contends that the be-@— 


havior of prices in the interim pe- 
riod when OPA was inactive is 
an indication that there are sta- 
bilizing elements in a free so- 
ciety and that our economic or- 
ganization can be trusted to work 
out its own adjustments as it did 
following the demise of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act in 1935. 

“The course of the markets in 
the past month,” states “the Let- 
ter,” “has provided many reasons 
for thinking that the economic 
Organization could be trusted to 
work out its adjustments now as 
successfully as in 1935. Prices 
rose and doubtless would rise fur- 
ther, as OPA claimed, if controls 
were ended. However, they will 
rise anyway. They will have to 
reflect higher wage costs, ad- 
vances in imported materials, and 
rises in domestic materials which 
it is not feasible to roll back.” 


“The basic question,” “the Let- 
ter” continued, “was whether in 
free markets the rises would be ex- 
cessive, going beyond the adjust- 
ments needed to encourage pro- 
duction and leading to a crash 
which controls could avert. 
Against this danger, inherent in 
free markets, other dangers in- 
herent in controls are to be ‘set. 
What will be the cost of the un- 
certainty and confusion, of delay 
in making needed adjustments? 
Are ‘squeezes’ to continue to re- 
press production of needed prod- 
ucts, for lack of which other pro- 
duction is stopped? Is distribu- 
tion to continue disorderly? Are 
black markets to reappear, and 
violations of law to be condoned 
as before? Can OPA avert these 





(Continued on page 780) 

















| Business 
| 
Man’s 


Bockshelf 


Mutual Survival — The Goal of 
Unions and Management. — E. 
Wight Bakke—Labor and Man- 
agement Center, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn.—paper—$1.00 
(25 or more copies 75c) 
































“Why Busts Always Follow In- 
flationary Booms’’—Essay on the 
bond market—Major Angas, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y.—$2.00—included gratis with 
each order are two other essays 
“The Future of Interest Rates” 
and “The Outlook for Gold and 
Gold Shares.” 





Earning Power of Railroads— 
41st annual edition — fundamen- 
tals of railway finance and oper- 
ations — five inches by seven 
inches bound with flexible cover 
—Jas. H. Oliphant & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.— 
$5.00. 





Population of the Soviet Union 
—History and Prospects—League 
of Nations Publication: 1946. II. A. 
3—International Documents Ser- 
vice, Columbia University Press, 
New York 27, N. Y.—$4.00. 


For Economy 


Addresses letter to heads of execu- 
|tive departments and agencies re- 
| questing steps be taken to reduce 
expenses. Says our present fiscal 
situation is most serious and in- 
creasing inflationary pressures on 
the national economy must be com- 


bated. 


President Truman on Aug. 1 
sent the following letter to the 
heads of executive departments 
and agencies: 

The present inflationary situa- 
tion and the need for reducing the 
public debt make it imperative 
that expenditures be held at the 
lowest possible level. You have 
already been advised of the poli- 
cies that will govern the 1948 
Budget and I shall expect to see 
those policies reflected in your 
1948 estimates as submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget. This let- 
ter is intended to direct your at- 
tention to the need for economies 
in the fiscal year 1947. 

Our present fiscal situation is a 
most serious one. We are faced 
with a continued = substantial 
Budget deficit in the present fis- 
cal year. Even those Federal ex- 
penditures which are most neces- 
sary have the effect of increasing 
inflationary pressures in the total 
national economy, We must do 
everything within our power to 
reduce inflationary pressures. One 
of the most effective means of 
doing this is to reduce Federal ex- 
penditures. 

Toward this end I have sent 
letters dealing. with specific pro- 
grams to the heads of a few de- 
partments. I am asking the Sec- 
retaries of War and Navy and the 
Maritime Commission to reduce 
expenditures substantially below 
the amounts they had. previously 
programmed for this fiscal year. I 
am asking various agencies con- 
cerned with public works to post- 
pone commitments and actual 
construction so far as _ possible, 
and to keep their expenditure 
programs within certain specified 
totals. 

These specific steps must be ac- 
companied by similar measures 
for all other Federal functions and 
activities which will reduce ex- 
penditures materially under the 
amounts previously estimated for 
the present year. Accordingly you 
are requested to review the ex- 
| penditure program of your de- 
(Continued on page 785) 

















By ROBERT 


and points out dangers of deficit 


“Let's Stop Inflation Now!” 


R. WASON* 


President, National Association of Manufacturers 
NAM executive, asserting OPA has been a failure from day it 
started, hails “anti-inflation gesture of President as encouraging.” 
Calls for adequate prices to insure maximum production and 
urges letting the judgment of the American housewife be substi- 
tuted for that of bureaucrats. Attacks “mistaken” wage-price policy 


financing. Comments favorably 


on President Truman’s directive to reduce government spending. 


Under OPA in peacetime prices rose steadily. When OPA died, 
black markets began to fade, but subsidies, hidden by OPA, appeared 





tags of goods 
you bought. 
fhese were 
not new price 
increases. 
They were 
prices you 
paid all the 
time. Under 
the new OPA, 
prices are 
again rising. 
Increasingly 
the nation be- 
comes . aware 
that OPA did 
not control in- 

®rT1en, it only 
hid it. 

Now the President discovers 
there is more to inflation control 
than the enactment of an OPA. 
Yesterday he wrote to all Govern- 
ment agencies: “We must do 
everything within our power to 
reduce the inflationary pressures. 
One of the most effective means 
of doing this is to reduce Federal 
expenditures.” It is encouraging 
to have such an anti-inflation ges- 
ture from the President. Inflation 
is caused by an excess of money 
seeking goods that are not avail- 





Robert R. Wason 


on the price © 


flation and make even wage in- 
creases meaningless, the “infla- 
tionary pressures” on prices ‘will 
contiriue. In your home 75% of 
everything you pay for goods and 
services goes to compensate labor. 
Wages cannot be increased with- 
out increasing your costs of living. 
Recovery has been prevented by 
governmental disorganization of 
wages, prices and proifts in the 
name of control and votes. More 
than a hundred million man-days 
were wasted in strikes since V-J 
Day, as a result of the mistaken 
policies of OPA and Federal of- 
ficials. A survey just completed 
by NAM shows the nation began 
the second half of 1946 with basie 
industries from 21 to 73% behind 
their 1946 production schedules, 


OPA A Failure 


The old OPA was a failure the 
day the war ended. It was a failure 
the day ceilings were taken off 
wages and left on the goods inte 
which wages enter, because it 
stopped the production of goods 
when they could be made only at 
a loss. In the new OPA Congress 
required “adequate prices” to in- 
sure maximum production. Under 





able. In order to combat inflation 
we must eliminate its cause. If 
after sixteen years of spending 
more than we earn, this nation 
began now to think of paying as 
we go, the budget can be balanced, 
the debt can be reduced. It will 
require more than a simple re- 
quest to obtain these essential re- 
sults. Thousands ‘of years ago it 
was said, “Hope deferred maketh 
the heart ‘sick, but when the de- 
sire cometh it is a tree of life.” 
So long as labor unions and their 


servants in government fail to 
recognize that wage increases 
without a corresponding increase 
in production feed the fires of in- 





*An address by Mr. Wason over 
the National Broadcasting Net- 





work, August 2, 1946, 


the new act if there is a renewed 
wave of wage demands with 
strikes to enforce them, there 
must be an upward spiral of 
prices, whether or not there is 
an OPA. If the OPA officers con- 
tinue to try to get around the 
clear principle of adequate prices, 
written by Congress into the new 
OPA — if they deal with prices as 
they did under the old OPA, then 
production will continue to be 
curtailed, black markets again 
will ‘arise from one end of the 
country to the other, and. the | 
economy will not be able to turn 
out the goods which the publie 
has the right to expect, and which 
alone can stifle inflation. The 
OPA substitutes the price judg- 
ments of a few superbureaucrats 
for the judgments of 40 million 
(Continued on page 785) 
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THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus, 


$9,000,000 


The Yonkers Electric Light and Power Company 
25% Debentures Due July 1, 1976 


Guaranteed unconditionally as to payment of principal and interest by ode 
CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC. 


Interest payable January 1 and July 1 in New York, N. Y. 
Price 100%% and accrued interest 
Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned ag 


may legally offer these Securtties in compliance with the 
securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Due July 1, 197@ 
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Railroad 


Securities 











The champions of strong railroad credit lost a close race with 


time as Congress dragged along 


towards adjournment last week. 


The conference report on the Wheeler-Reed bill altering railroad 
reorganization procedure was finally passed on Wednesday, ushering 
in what is expected to be the greatest legal field-day since the NRA, 


if not in the history of our courts. 


>. 
oa 


Proponents of the legislation hail 





it as a means of expediting re- 
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WE WILL BUY 


Cincinnati, Ind. 


& Western R. R. 


3-5s, 1965 


Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 
Boston 


Philadelphia Hartford 





organizations and “protecting” 
the equity of the old stockhold- 
ers. Railroad analysts see _ it 
doomed to failure on both counts. 
Optimistic estimates place the 
prospective litigation over the 
constitutionality of various aspects 
of the new legislation at a min- 
imum of five years, which can 
hardly be viewed as a time saver. 
Others visualize an endless pass- 
ing of the properties back and 
forth between the _ stockholders 
and. trustees appointed by the 
courts to the tempo of fluctuating 
earnings. As for the rights of the 
old stockholders it is obvious to 
even the most obtuse that legisla- 
tion of the nature of the Wheeler- 
Reed bill will not, and can not, 
create an equity to “protect.” By 
holding out the hope of such “pro- 
tection,” however, the new legis- 
lation will naturally be calculated 
to open up an era of indiscrimi- 
nate and uniformed speculation in 
these pieces of paper. Presumably 
the future Reeds and Wheelers 
will be vociferously appalled if 
some of the “little fellows” are 
eventually burned in this specu- 
lation. 

At least the provisions of the 
new legislation are so drawn as to 
exclude the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western and it is the general 
opinion that this plan will go 
through as set up under Section 
77. However, on the theory of 
unwarranted discrimination new 
litigation will probably be started 
thus causing further delay. The 
St. Louis-San Francisco reorgani- 
zation, which could well have 
been consummated under Section 
77 by early 1947 at the latest, is 


Other reorganization roads which 
are affected by the new bill are 
the Rock Island, the Missouri Pa- 
cific group (these two would pre- 


| |sumably have had to go back to 


the Commission for revision in 
any event), New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and St. Louis 
Southwestern. ; 

The affected properties will 
now be turned back to the old 
stockholders who will be charged 
with the responsibility of working 
out a voluntary plan of readjust- 
ment with the consent of the 
creditors. If such attempts fail 
the Commission itself will be sad- 
dled with the problem. In the leg- 
islation the Commission in work- 
ing out a voluntary plan is 
charged with giving full effect to 
all changes and developments 
since 1940. Interim factors to be 
given consideration are revenues, 
operating expenses, net earnings, 
effects of amortization, property 
improvements, released collateral 
through past or prospective pay- 
ments, cash and net current as- 
sets, retirements or purchases of 
debt already accomplished or that 
can reasonably be made, and ad- 
justment of interest rates, includ- 
ing those for prior years. 

Aside from the question of the 
constitutionality of the entire act 
as such, there are two specific 
considerations that have been 
causing considerable consterna- 
tion among rail analysts. In the 
first place there is the problem 
posed by instructions to the Com- 
mission to give effect to an ad- 
justment of interest rates, includ- 
ing those of prior years. If this is 
to be construed as instructing the 
Commission to go on the theory 
that, as an example, general 
money market conditions did not 
warrant a 5% coupon rate on the 
Missouri Pacific Ist & Refunding 
bonds in the past few years it 





would seriously jeopardize the 
status of all senior bonds of rail- 
roads undergoing reorganization. 
It could then well be claimed that 
in a number of instances where 
full interest has been’ paid on un- 
derlying bonds during trusteeship 
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the payments were higher than 
was justified by going interest 
rates and that the excess must be 
considered as payments on ac- 
count of principal. There is little 
wonder that uncertainty has de- 
veloped in the market for a num- 
ber of senior reorganization liens. 
The other major point of un- 
certainty centers around provision 
in the new bill allowing the use 
of treasury cash to buy in bonds 
in the open market or through 
call for tenders. Regardless of 
how desirable this might be from 
the standpoint of stockholders on 
a business basis there is little 
question but that bondholders 
will vigorously contest the right 
of the company to utilize cash 
for this purpose while there is 
still outstanding unpaid interest 
on bonds. As a legal matter this 
will presumably have to be 
thrashed out in the courts al- 
though from a moral standpoint 
such a proposal is quite obviously 
indefensible. 


There was one little unexpected 
joker along towards the end of 
the bill that apparently has every- 
one guessing. This section applies 
only to those roads which would 
be covered by the other provi- 
sions of the bill but where new 
securities have already been is- 
sued and the company has not fi- 
nally been released from court 
jurisdiction. In such a case any 
group of security holders that had 
not been entitled to vote on the 
Section 77 reorganization, or any 
group that had voted against the 
terms of the Section 77 reorgani- 
zation, could within 90 days of the 
date of the bill apply to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
for an amendment to the plan to 
the extent necessary to provide 
them with options or warrants to 
buy the new stock. The only se- 
curities that it appears might 
come under this provision would 
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be the old common and preferred 
stocks of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific and the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
With respect to the latter most of 
the stock is owned by Southern 
Railway and Louisville & Nash- 
ville which during the reorgani- 
zation proceedings showed a com- 
plete lack of interest in any op- 
tion to buy the new stock. 


Officials of 
Fund and Bank 


(Fifteenth of a Series) 
L. J. BARANSKI 
Executive Director of the Bank 


Leon Joseph Baranski was an 
advisor of the Polish delegation at 
the Savannah meeting last March 
when he was elected executive 
director of the 
Bank through 
the votes of 
of the gover— 
nors of Czech- 
oslovakia, 





Yugoslavia. 
The 3,676 
votes which 


therefore casts 
in the Bank 
represent 
4.28% of the 
total. Prior to 
taking his 
present post, 
Mr. Baranski 
was director general of the Bank 
of Poland. Baranski was a mem- 
ber of the Polish delegation to 
BW in 1944. 

Born in Cracow in 1895, Baran- 
ski studied at the universities of 
Cracow and Vienna, receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Laws in 1918. 
He is author of various papers 
on economic subjects, including 
one, “Remarks Concerning the Cir- 
culation of Money in Poland.” 
Baranski entered the civil service 
in 1919, becoming chief of the for- 
eign-exchange section of the Pol- 
ish Treasury in 1924. In the same 
years he was appointed govern- 
ment commissioner in the Bank of 
Poland, a post held until 1932. 
'From 1926 to 1932 he also served 
as director of the Currency Circu- 
lation Department of the Treasury. 

In 1929-30 Baranski served at 
the Hague as a delegate to the in- 
| ternational financial and eco- 
nomic conference on the applica- 
tion of the Young Plan. There 
plans for the BIS were perfected. 
Baranski became a member of the 
board of the Bank of Poland in 
1930, and was its manager from 
1931 to 1934. He served in 1933 
in London as a member of the 
preparatory committee of experts 
in connection with the world eco- 
' nomic conference held in that city 
|later that year. He was also a 
| member of the preparatory com- 
mission of experts, Geneva. Since 
then Baranski has served as gen- 
eral manager of the Bank of 
Poland; President of the Polish 


| Economics Society, London; Chair= 
| man of the planning committee of 
'the Polish Ministry of Industry, 
| Commerce and Shipping, London; 
and advisor of the United Nations 
Preparatory Commission held in 
London in January, 1946. 
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Revokes Registration of Burley & Go. 


. SEC finds firm opened dummy accounts with another house in order 
. to realize secret profits and obtain unnecessary commissions. 


The Securities and Exchange Commission on Aug. 6 released 
a decision revoking the dealer-broker registration of Burley & Com- 





pany of New York City on the® 


ground that the firm had violated 
provisions of the Securities Ex- 
change Act by obtaining secret 
profits through opening dummy 
accounts with another firm, and 
purchasing at increased prices 
from these accounts as agent for 
its public customers, for which it 
charged a commission without re- 
vealing Burley’s personal interest 
in the transactions. The revoca- 
tion of the license of Burley & 
Company automatically suspends 
or expels the firm from member- 
ship in the National Association 
of Securities Dealers. 

According to the SEC the vio- 
lations of the Securities Exchange 
Act relate to two accounts main- 
tained by Burley with another 
brokerage firm, Gladwin & Co. 
The first account, opened on Aug. 
18, 1943, was in the name of Bur- 
ley’s son, Chester C. Burley, Jr. 
‘The second account, started about 
March, 1944, was a joint trading 
account of Burley and Bladwin, 
the profits from which were 
shared equally by them. 

The SEC found that Burley 
caused Gladwin & Co to purchase 
securities in the open market for 
the two accounts maintained by 
Burley with Gladwin & Co. and 
that Burley & Co. contemporane- 
ously bought the same securities at 
increased prices from these ac- 
counts as agent for its public 
customers, for which it charged a 
commission, without revealing 
Burley’s personal interest in the 
transactions. The examiner for 
SEC also found that Burley & Co. 
sold securities to these two ac- 
counts as agent for its public cus- 
tomers, for which it charged a 
commission, and that Burley 
caused Gladwin & Co contempor- 
aneously to sell such securities in 
the open market at increased 
prices. The trial examiner fur- 
ther found that Burley & Co.’s 
records, including duplicate con- 
firmations kept on file, were false 
in that they did not show the true 
nature of the transactions, and 
concealed Burley’s secret profits in 
transactions for customers with 
these accounts. Finally the ex- 
aminer found that Gladwin & Co. 
knowingly concealed Burley’s in- 
terest in the accounts by its en- 
tries on its books, and by paying 
Burley his share of the profits 
from the joint trading account in 
cash without identifying on its 
books to whom payments were 
made. 

Burley, as noted above, opened 
the Chester C. Burley, Jr. account 
with Gladwin & Co. on Aug. 18, 
1943. While the account was in 
this son’s name, Burley gave Glad- 
win the orders to purchase and 
to sell securities for the account 
and received the profits. On 
Burley’s instructions, Gladwin & 
Co. gave Burley checks for the 
profits to the order of Chester 
Burley, Jr. Burley endorsed the 
checks, and deposited them in his 
own account. 

Between Jan. 13, 1944 and Sept. 
14, 1944, the Commission states, 
Burley & Co, as agent for public 
customers effected eight pur- 
chases of securities from Gladwin 
& Co. who in turn sold as agent 
for the Junior account. The fol- 
lowing transaction was _ repre- 
sentative: On May 16, 1944, Glad- 
win & Co. purchased in the open 
market for the Junior account 430 
shares of General Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, Class B common 
stock, 200 shares at 2%, and 230 
shares at 24%. The same day Glad- 
win & Co. sold the 430 shares for 
the Junior account to Burley & 
Co., the latter purchasing as 
agent for a customer at $3 per 
share. 

In addition between Jan. 1, 1944, 
and Jan. 11, 1945, Gladwin & Co, 


maintained on its books an ac- 


count designated as its “trading 
account,” set up to reflect pur- 
chases and sales of securities by 
Gladwin & Co. for its own ac- 
count. Some time in March 1944, 
Burley and Gladwin reached an 
agreement by which Burley would 
finance the trading activities of 
Gladwin & Co. in Brooklyn Union 
Gas 5’s of 1950, the profits or 
losses from such trading activities 
to be shared equally by Burley 
and Gladwin. Subsequently other 
securities were designated as 
within the terms of the agree- 
ment. Between March 31, 1944, 
and Jan. 11, 1945, transactions 
were effected in the designated 
securities for the joint benefit of 
Burley and Gladwin. Gladwin 
entered the transactions on the 
blotters and ledger records of 
Gladwin & Co.’s “trading account,” 
without designation -that such 
transactions were effected for the 
joint account of Burley and Glad- 
win. Transactions in other than 
the designated securities in which 
neither Burley nor Burley & Co. 
had any interest were also cleared 
through the “trading account.” 
Gladwin paid Burley his share of 
the profit in the transactions for 
their joint account in cash, giving 
him part of the proceeds of 
checks drawn to the order of cash, 
without recording such payments 
on his books. 

The SEC reported that Burley 
& Co did not deny violations of 
the Securities Act but urged that 
the violations were not of such 
serious nature as to make it in the 
public interest to revoke its regis- 
tration. 


Spiegel Inc. Stock Sold 
Stockholders Take 927 


Shareholders of Spiegel, Inc., 
one of the country’s largest mer- 
chandising companies, subscribed 
for more than 92% of the common 
stock offering which expired 
July 30. Subscriptions on the basis 
of one share for each five held 
totaled 242,258 shares of the 263,- 
037 shares offered. The remaining 
20,779 unsubscribed shares were 
sold at the public offering price 
of $24 per share by a nation-wide 
group of underwriters headed by 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 

Proceeds from the financing are 
to be used to pay $5,250,000 notes 
payable to banks, incurred in con- 
nection with recent acquisition of 
retail stores made as part of the 
company’s expansion program in 
this field. 

Spiegel, Inc., one of Chicago’s 
pioneer businesses, represents the 
outgrowth of a retail furniture 
company established in 1865. 
About 55% of its sales now come 
from mail order transactions and 
about 45% from retail store busi- 
ness. Retail stores operated at the 
present time total 160. 


Giving effect to the present 
financing, capitalization will con- 
sist solely of $6,750,000 of out- 
standing 242% serial notes, due 
from Nov. 1, 1947 to Nov. 1, 1955; 
100,000 shares of $4.50 convertible 
cumulative preferred stock, and 
1,578,226 shares of common out of 
a total authorization of 3,000,000 
shares, 


C. O. M. Sprague Dead 


Carl Otto M. Sprague, special 
partner in Wood, Walker & Co., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, died at the age of 58. 
He was graduated from Princeton 
University in 1909 and became 
associated with Wood, Walker & 








Co. two years later. 





tinue. 


of Fuel and Power, 
House to “face the 1946-7 Coal 
Budget.” He estimated home 
consumption at 188 million tons, 
which he said was the highest 
ever known, and revealed a deficit 
of 5 million tons in stocks at the 
beginning of the winter. These 
would be 11 million tons, and 
should be 16 million for safety. 
He said that certain factors, such 
as burning of oil by railway en- 
gines, coal-saving by industry and 
a slight increase in opencast pro- 
duction, might make a small con- 
tribution, but the bridging of the 
gap depended mainly on the in- 
crease of production from deep 
operation mining. He appealed 
to the miners to make up the 
leeway, and anticipated that with 
the full resumption of work they 
could step up production to the 
level of 3.7 million tons a month 
which was achieved in May. This 
would avert the danger of indus- 
trial stoppages through lack of 
coal. 
June Coal Production 


Coal production in the five- 
week period ended June 29 fell 
by 308,200 tons weekly, to 3,394,- 
300 tons a week. The main cause 
was the occurrence of two public 
holidays, the weekly average ton- 
nage lost through holidays being 
293,900 tons. Disputes accounted 
for 30,000 tons. Output per man- 
shift was still higher than a year 
ago, but fell by .01 to 1.02 tons. 


Britain’s Coal Problem Still Serious 


Output still insufficient to avert industrial stoppages. 
Coal Board, appointed to operate nationalized mines, has not yet 
assumed full duties. Manpower controls in mining industry con- 


National 


In a debate on the coal industry in Parliament on July 24, 
according to the British Information Services, Mr. Shinwell, Minister 
asked the®— 








National Coal Board Begins Work 


The National Coal Board, the 
body of nine men entrusted with 
the task of puttingg the national- 
ized coal industry on its feet, for- 
mally took office on July 15. The 
Board will not take over the 
mines until a date to be appointed 
by the Minister, and will be oc- 
cupied until then in preparation 
for its tremendous task. One of 
its first responsibilities will be the 
appointment of eight Divisional 
Coal Boards, which will be re- 
sponsible for the day-to-day man- 
agement of the coal industry. 

The first meeting between the 
Board and the executive of the 
National Union of Mineworkers 
took place on July 24. Arrange- 
ments were made for a series of 
area conferences between man- 
agements and miners “to bring 
before them their joint responsi- 
bilities under the new ownership 
and the need for full cooperation 


for safety, efficiency and produc- 
tion, and for a new industrial 
morality to secure friendly dis- 
cipline in the industry.” 


Labor Controls 

The Government’s decision on 
the future of manpower controls 
in the mining industry was given 
in the House of Commons on July 
24. Controls are to be somewhat 
relaxed, and the industry removed 
from the scope of the Essential 


ESE CNR adiinmednenen 





Work Order, but considerable 
control is still to be exercised un- 
der Defence Regulation powers. 
Men may leave, and employers 
dismiss employees from, particu- 
lar collieries, but men between 
18-50 are still obliged to take 
work within the mining industry. 

Those who entered coal mining 
as an alternative to military serv- 
ice will not be held beyond the 
date by which they would have 
been released from the Forces un- 
der the age plus length of service 
formula. Special consideration 
will be given to new entrants, so 
that they will not be deterred 
from entering the industry by 
being held in it compulsorily 
against their will. 


Francis Nixon Opens 
Investment Firm 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Francis 
V. Nixon & Co. has been formed 
with offices at 607 South Hill 
Street, to engage in the securities 
business. Francis V. Nixon is 
President of the firm and Jackson 
Cherry, Vice-President. Mr. 
Nixon was formerly with Buckley 
Brothers and Hopkins, Harbach 
& Co. In the past he was with 
Distributors Group, Inc. and Lord, 
Abbett & Co., and conducted his 
own investment business in New 
York City. Mr. Cherry was with 
Thomas Kemp & Co., Bankamer- 
ica Company, and William R. 
Staats Co. In the past he was 
manager of the municipal depart- 
ment for the First Cleveland Cor- 
poration of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ray W. Pautler Opens 

WATERLOO, Ill. — Ray W. 
Pautler is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 123 South 
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| This Week — Pank Stocks 


+ The following item, culled from the columns of the Wall Street 
Journal, attracted this column’s interest: 


“British banking 


has come out of the war with an important 


change in the character of its business. Before the war, making loans 
to industrial and commercial customers and discounting their bills 
were the most important functions of the banks. Today, lending to 


the government has taken the > 


lead. Seventy percent of the total 
resources of banks are invested in 
government bonds and bills and 
treasury deposit receipts, against 
40% before the war.” 

This is a startling change, even 
though not exactly unexpected, 
and it seems worthwhile, there- 
fore, to examine some American 
banking figures in order to deter- 
mine the degree of similarity in 
trends in the United States. In 
this examination the writer has 
used data of a group of fifteen 
leading New York City commer- 
cial banks, principally because he 
has these figures readily available, 


and also because they are gener-— 
ally representative of nationwide 


banking figures as a whole. 


In the first tabulation (Table 1) | 
is given the average re | 
and | 


which cash, governments 
loans bore to total assets for fif- 
teen banks at different dates dur- 
ing the past 15'2 years, commenc- 
ing with the year-end of 1931, and 
ending with June 30, 1946. 


TABLE 1 
Percent of Total Assets 
Average of 15 New York City Banks 
U.S.Govt. Loans & 


Date Cash Securities Discounts 
oO, oO, Op 
12-31-31 21.0 22.6 41.2 
42-31-32 19.8 25.6 33.1 
12-31-23 17.7 26.0 34.3 
32-31-34 27.0 29.3 26.5 
12-31-35 28.8 29.9 26.0 
12-31-56 29.7 28.7 27.5 
12-31-37 31.9 27.4 27.6 
12-31-38 35.9 28.1 23.2 
12-31-39 40.4 28.7 19.7 
12-31-40 43.9 28.4 17.3 
12-31-41 34.5 34.8 20.4 
32-31-42 25.9 51.5 15.7 
6-50-43 20.0 $7.5 15.3 
12-31-43 21.0 55.7 17.3 
6-30-44 18.9 56.9 18.8 
12-31-44 17.0 58.3 19.7 
3-31-45 17.4 59.3 17.5 
6-30-45 15.6 57.2 22.0 
12-31-45 19.9 52.7 22.3 
3-31-46 16.1 54.3 24.0 
6-30-46 22.0 51.6 21.2 


It will be recollected that the 
deficit financing program of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “New 
Deal” government started in the 
year 1933. Thus, banking figures 





for December 31, 1931 and 1932 
artedate this program, but do re- 
flect the “depression” rise in the 
Public Debt which occurred in the 
latter part of President Hoover’s 
term. Thus on June 30, 1931 the 
gross Public Debt was $16,801,- 
000,000 and by mid-1932 it had 
risen to $19,487,000,000. From 
there-on it advanced substantially 
each year, in accord with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s program, up to 
“Pearl Harbor,” at which time the 
exigencies of war enforced expan- 
sion at a far greater rate. The 
published figures are as follows: 


Gross Public Debt of the United States 
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World 

Mid-Year New Deal Mid-Year War Il 

($009,000) ($000,000) 

1232 19,427 1942 72,422 

1933 22.539 1943 136,696 

1934 27,353 1944 201,003 

1935 28,701 1945 258,682 

1936 33,779 Jan., 1945 278,887 

1937 36,425 June, 1946 269,422 
1938 37,165 
1239 40,440 
1940 42,968 
1941 48,961 


It will be observed in Table I 
that holdings of governments rep- 
resented, on average, but 22.6% 
of total assets of the 15 banks on 
Dec. 31, 1931, while loans and dis- 
counts represented 41.2%. Some 
deficit financing was resorted to 
in 1931-32, with the result that 
the average percentage of govern- 
ments moved up moderately to 
25.6% on Dec. 31, 1932. By Dec. 
31, 1934 the figure had reached 
29.8%, and hovered between 27.5% 
and 300% until 1941, when it 
reached 34.8%. From thereon it 
| rose rapidly to its peak of 59.3% 
on March 31, 1945. 


Meanwhile, the proportion 
| Which loans and discounts bore to 
, total assets had been moving in 


the opposite direction, from 41.2% 
on Dec. 31, 1931 to a low of 15.3% 
on June 30, 1943; since then there 
has been an irregular advance to 
24.0% on March 31, 1946 and 
21.2% on June 30, 1946, both of 
which percentages are substan- 
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tially below pre-New Deal ratios, 
but above those of 1939-40 and 41. 


It should be borne in mind that | 


these figures are not absolute i:g= 
ures, but ratics;tney should there- 
ture be studied, not alone, but in 
relation to the totals of deposits, 
governments and loans, as given 
in Table II. 


TABLE Il 


Aggregate Figures 
15 New York City Banks 


U.S. Govt. Loans & 

Date Deposits . Securities Discounts 

($000,006) ($009,003) ($000,000) 
12-31-31 7,869 1,676 4,793 
12-31,32 7,704 2,498 3,497 
12-31-33 8,182 2,235 3,418 
12-31-34 9,40) 3,390 3,137 
12-31-35 10,751 3,683 3,371 
12-31-36 11,655 4,059 3,779 
12-31-37 10,647 3,453 3,622 
12-31-38 11,534 3,740 3,146 
12-51-30 14,215 4,656 3,120 
12-31-40 17,249 5,889 3,176 
12-31-41 17.465 7,040 3,838 
12-31-42 20,857 11,62C 3,807 
6-30-43 20,596 12,745 3,716 
12-31-43 21,819 13,332 4,075 
6-20-44 24,152 14,60) 5,128 
12-31-44 25,155 15,780 5,416 
3-31-45 23,717 15,195 4,608 
6-20-45 26,514 15,967 6,629 
12-51-45 23.163 16,003 6,878 
3-31-46 25,770 15,033 6,953 
6-50-46 25,808 14,232 6,087 


The significant thing in this set 
of figures is obviously the expan- 
sion of the banks’ holdings of 
governments and the concurrent 
expansion of deposits, reflecting 
the monetizing of the Public Debt. 
It should be noted that the total 
expansion was accomplished in 
two stages, viz: (1) New Deal and 
(2) World War II. 

It is also significant that gov- 
ernment ho'dings declined from 
the peak of $16,003,000,000 on Dec. 
31, 1945 to $14,232,000,000 on June 
30, 1946, occasioned by the recent 
action of Washington in retiring 
some of the short terms. This ac- 
tion has naturally raised the ques- 
tion of whether the government 
can actually achieve a balanced 
budget in the 1947 fiscal year, or 
whether further deficit financing 
will have to be resorted to. De- 
spite the President’s latest call for 
reduction in expenditures and a 
balanced budget, conservative 














non-official estimates foresee a 
deficit of between 4 and 5 billion 
dollars. If a balance is achieved, 
well and good; but if not, it wou'd 
seem that the banking system will 
again have to absorb its share of 
the financing, and thus enlarge its 
holdings, expand its deposits, and 
so increase its earnings potentials. 

Until the government sets its fi- 
nancial house in order, and starts 
reducing the Public Debt regu- 
larly and rigorously, the banks 
will be holding large portfolios of 
revenue producing governments. 
They appear to be assured of this 
steady source of income for many 
years, 

Of course, this is not all “vel- 
vet,” for the costs of administer- 
ing such portfolios cut deeply into 
gross income; furthermore total 
operating costs of the banks have 
been rising steadily the past few 
years. 

Fortunately American bankers 
do not have to face the problem 
before their British brothers,— 
that occasioned by nationalization 
of the Bank of England and by 
the creation of the National In- 
vestment Council as part of the 
monetary control plan of the So- 
cialist Government. 

In conclusion it should be noted 
in Table II, that loans and dis- 
counts, after a decline to the low 
point of Dec. 31, 1939, have shown 
a sure, though irregular, expan- 
sion to a volume substantially 
above both pre-war and pre-New 
Deal levels. This augurs well for 
the future of American banking; 
“lending to the government,” in 
the period ahead of high indus- 
trial production, assuredly will 
not be the main business of Amer- 
ican banking, even though its 
holdings of government securities 
remain high. 





Reperis improved Business 


(Continued from page 749) 2 


créases authorized by OPA are 
now coming through. Basically 
considered, however, many buyers 
feel that the brief elimination of 
OPA brought about no alarming. 
rise in prices. Many producers. 
held prices at OPA levels await- | 
ing final legislative action. 

However, buyers generally feel | 
that, regardless of price control, | 
price increases will be general for | 
the balance of the current year at 
least. 

‘ Reports indicate that buvers be- 
lieve the free prices usually were 
no higher than necessary to cover 
subsidies and black market prices 


Many manufacturers avoided 
price increases when possible. 
This is a good sign. 

West Coast reports prices 


higher, but not as high as some 
publicity would indicate. Prices 
are on the move, but in many 
cases they reflect only what) 
would have happened anyway— 
OPA or no OPA, The majority 
of reputable suppliers have not 
allowed price increases to get out 





of line. 

In Canada, with the general 
trend upward, there is a mixed 
front on local commodity prices. 
The removal of the 10% exchange 
differential on United States 
funds, which has also lowered the 
value of the pound sterling, has 
eased the pressure in prices. Re- 
tail prices continue to hold pretty 
well to previous ceilings. 


Inventories 
The trend toward higher inven- 





tories continues, although at a 
very slow pace. 
still finding it difficult to 
prove the 
Very little improvement is ex- 
pected before the end of the year 
or early 1947. The widespread 
demand for materials, requiring 
what is practically a_ rationing 


Most buyers are | 
im-| 
inventory position. | 


| 


| 
j 
} 


| 


_has soared in price. 


Many manufacturers’ of 
to 18 months for delivery. 


The price of bituminous coal 


is being increased by some opera- | 


tors, but not all of them. 
Imported raw materials used by 


the drug trade are reported high- | 
Menthol is very strong, due | 
to limited quantities in Brazil and | 
the disappointing arrivals from | 


er. 


Japan and China. 


Vegetable oils will be extreme- | 
short for the next nine months | 


due to a poor domestic crop and 
no imports from Argentina. 

The shortage of steel scrap has 
reached serious proportions. The 
lack of scrap has further reduced 
the already short production, of 
steel plate and sheet mills in the 
Pittsburgh area. 

Cowhide and sheep skins are 
reported to have advanced 50% 
to 80%. 

The supply of nuts, bolts and 
electric light bulbs is reported 
searce. 

While price changes are pretty 
general, some items specifically 
mentioned in reports are as fol- 
lows: ' 

Paper, lumber, rosin, turpen- 
tine, naval stores in general, pig 
iron, coal, coke, box shooks up 
15%, lead, stearic acid, glue, cor- 
rugated boxes, glycerine which 
for resale was reported up 200%, 
and fabricated platinum, which 
Increases in 
the price of copper, zinc and lead 
are expected to improve supplies. 

West Coast reports indicate 
many changes, particularly corn- 
starch, up 52%; dark rosin size, 
up 32%; rubber, up 3%c per Ib.; 
textiles, when procurdble, up 
20%; sisal rope, up 9%c per Ib.; 
and manila rope, up 8c per Ib. 

Employment 

Employment in industry seems 


system of distribution, renders the | definitely on the upgrade. A very 


accumulation of an inventory al- 
most an impossibility. 

Inventories generally are out of 
balance. The easing up of strike 
conditions and transportation 
problems is helping to some ex- 
tent. 

West Coast stocks continue very 
low. Buyers 


report the bottom | 


decided improvement over a 
month ago is indicated. Increases 
as high as 30% are reported, par- 
ticularly in the Detroit area, 
Increased deliveries of supplies 
would enable greater employment 


| by many firms. Material shortages 


| 


of the barrel has been reached. | 
Deliveries are slow and uncertain. | 
In Canada, inventories are re-| 


ported lower due to the lack of | 
is very | 


supplies. The situation 


spotty as one commodity after an- | 


other comes into short supply, No 
immediate relief is in sight. 


Buying Policy 

Policy of industrial buyers ap- 
pears to depend entirely on re- 
quirements and the availability of 
materials. Many are of the opinion 
that buying should be done only 
to maintain production, as the 
situation today is so mixed it does 
not -seem that any set pattern or 
policy for buying can be main- 
tained. 

Forward buying runs from one 
to 18 months, with three months 
a fair mark to shoot at. 

While extended coverage seems 
to be the accepted necessity of 
today’s buying, all are aware that 
this condition could change quick- 
ly, and Purchasing executives are 
giving considerable thought to the 
policy to be followed in the plac- 
ing of future commitments. 


Specific Commedity Changes 


Changes in the commodity situ- 
ation are the order of the day with 
conditions very unsettled. Many 
items are almost off the market 
while others are becoming more 
plentiful. 

Most price advances are re-| 
ported in food, grain and cotton 
Food advances appear confined to 
cattle, hogs, sheep and dairy 
products, and these appear largelv 
to reflect the discontinuance of 
subsidies. 

Most items in the general sta- 
tionery trade are reported up 
10% to 15%. 


are causing layoffs and prolonged 
vacations in some plants. 

More and more idle ex-em- 
ployees of concerns are beginning 
to look for jobs. 


General 
The data from which this re- 
port has been prepared, were sub- 


mitted during a period when there 


| were no controls on prices. 


This 
was a temporary condition, and 
it is of prime interest to note the 
opinion of purchasing agents re- 
garding developments. Generally, 
buyers comment on the relative 
stability in prices which main- 
tained when OPA ceiling prices 
were abolished. This speaks well 
for the intelligence of the leader— 
ship in industry. The threatened 
and prophesied wild inflation or 
runaway prices when controls 
were lifted, failed to materialize. 
Since industry, while demand is 
so much greater than supply, has 
shown this restraint and sagacity,. 
and has refused the opportunity 
to “get while the getting is good,’ 


it speaks well for the ability of| 


the country to operate without too 
serious repercussions when and i 
all price controls are permanent- 
ly eliminated. 
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“Our Reporter on Governments” 














By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 





After the sharp sell-off that carried government security prices 
down to levels of last May, the market is showing signs of firmness 
despite light volume. . .. The recent decline in the longest re- 
stricted issue took it down to 102%, which is the level that this bond 
has reached in previous sell-offs, and the price at which institutions 
seem to be interested in starting scale buying. .. . Despite the fears 
that have been created in the market by rumors of changes in the 
certificate rate, a new issue of restricted bonds, and the feeling that 
the’ monetary authorities do not want prices of securities to move 
too far away from recent trading areas, institutional investors seem 
to have a definite buying interest in the 2%s of 12/15/67/72, when 
they can be acquired in the neighborhood of 102% to give a yield 
of 2.35%... . It is not likely however that non-bank investors will 
be inclined to follow prices up too far, because of the nervous con- 
dition of the market. . . . It is not believed that prices will tend to 
stabilize much until some of the current uncertainties have been 
cleared up.... 


Accordingly a trading market is expected with rather pro- 
nounced price movements from time to time which shouid afford 
shrewd followers of government securities an opportunity to 
pick up issues at satisfactory prices... . 


CERTIFICATE RATE RUMORS 


Rumors that there may be a change in the certificate rate have 
no doubt had their effect on the market. ... There can be a revision 
in this rate anytime that the Treasury desires it, but it is the opinion 
of most money market experts that it is not in the cards at this 
time. . . . It was pointed out that one of the ways in which the 
monetary authorities could influence the banks with respect to having 
them hold on to their certificates, would be to increase the redemp- 
tion of this security. .. . By taking away more of the certificates, the 
deposit institutions could be put in a position of having such reduced 
holdings of short-term securities, that they would not be inclined to 
sell their limited holdings of this security because of the need for 


restricted bonds, if such a new issue of securities were to be 
made available to non-bank investors. ... 


A DULL PERIOD 


August is the traditional vacation month in the financial] district 
and indications are that there will be no exception to the rule this 
year. ... Although many of the portfolio officers will be away; it is 
reported that close contact will be kept with the market because of 
the many uncertainties that are overhanging it. . . . Despite light 
volume so far this month, securities have continued to move from 
weak to strong hands. . . . Dealers’ positions are not heavy and with 
their loans down they are in good shape to take advantage of 
situations that may develop. .. . It is believed that some securities 
were taken on by them close to recent lows, although most of the 


buying at that time was by institutional investors... . 





For example, the Banking 


generally, deposit insurance, fi- 
nancial aid to commerce and in- 
dustry, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the issuance and redemp- 
tion of notes, and price control, 
all of which are within its present 
seope. In addition, it will have 
jurisdiction of gold and silver and 
revaluation of the dollar; (sub- 
jects heretofore handled by the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures) and housing, some 
legislation on which has hitherto 
been handled by the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 





them for liquidity purposes. ... This would also be doing a real good 
job of demonitizing the public debt... . 


WOULD. AFFECT OTHER RATES 


Also, an increase in the certificate rate would have an effect on 
all other rates which would be adjusted to meet the new level for 
short-term securities. ... This would probably not prevent the com- 
mercial banks from disposing of certificates because of the larger 
return that still would be available in the intermediate-term and 
longs-term issues. ... Somewhat higher short-term rates would have 
very little effect, if any, on borrowings by industry and business. 
. .- Individual holders of bank deposits and currency would probably 
not be attracted to government securities, through a minor change 
in rates. . 


On the other hand, a rise in the certificate rate, would not 
only increase the debt burden, but also the earnings of banks, 
neither of which seems to be desired by the monetary author- 
ities. . . 


NEW ISSUE OBJECTIVES 


The real control of inflation seems to be. in the fiscal policy of 
the government and the refunding of bank held issues, which would 
decrease deposits. .. . The consciousness of the monetary authorities 
about the inflation potential seems to be responsible for the opinion 
held in some quarters that there will be a new issue of restricted 
bonds before the end of the year... . It is believed that there would 
be two purposes behind such an issue of bonds—one to siphon off ex- 
cess funds of the insurance companies and savings banks, and secondly 
to use the proceeds to retire bank held issues and deposits... . 


There are many opinions concerning the type of new issue 
that may be offered, with a distinct feeling in some quarters that 
the new obligation would be redeemable, for a period of time, 
only upon presentation to the Treasury—not too dissimilar to the 
Series “G” savings bonds. . . . Maturity of the much discussed 
issue, according to some guessers, would be longer than the 
presently outstanding securities. ... The yield would be about 
214%. . ++ 


TREASURY PROBLEM 


- Although the proceeds from the talked of new issue would be 
used to retire government securities and deposits of the commercial 
banks, the Treasury will no doubt have a problem on its hands to 
prevent the sale of bank eligible bonds by non-bank investors... 
There are indications that considerable work is being done by the 
monetary authorities in an effort to find a satisfactory answer to this 
question. .. . Non-bank investors have been letting out bank eligible 
2s,-2%s and 2%s and replacing them with the restricted 244s, 244s 
and short maturities of certificates. ... 


The purchase of near-term maturities of certificates may be 
for the purpose of building up funds, with some income, which 
would be used by these institutions in event there is a new bond 
issue later in the year.... 


Bank eligible 24%s have been taken on by commercial banks 
with savings deposits, in order to meet the expenses of these deposits, 
which have been building up rapidly in some localities. .. . Also it is 
reported that some of these institutions have been trading out of the 
shorter maturities of the 2s into the longer bank eligible issues. . . . 


HOLDING THE LINE 


_ The monetary authorities, according to reports, are not in favor 
of having the prices of government bonds move out too far from 
recent trading areas, particularly on the upside. .. . This may be 
one of the reasons for all the discussion about a new bond issue, 
which has.always created uncertainty in the market. .. . However, if 
a new issue of bonds should be floated, with very limited or no 
marketability, would it have the same effect on the outstanding ob- 
ligations as an issue comparable in most respects to the present 
securities? ... 

It is believed in some quarters that marketability is worth 
considerable and this might bring buying into the outstanding 


On the other hand, the House 
| Banking and Currency Committee 
| loses some of its present subjects 
| to other committees, Legislation 
dealing with the Fund and Bank 
| goes to Foreign Affairs, as does 
i\the whole subject of foreign 
| loans; while farm credit, farm se- 


House will have a generally narrowed scope. 
tion over banking and currency® 


a 7 ; ; 
Congressional Reorganization Affects 
. 5 * 
Committee Memberships 
The Congressional Reorganization Act of 1946 will mean far- 
reaching changes in the personnel of committees of the Congress. 


The exact changes which will result, apart from the effects of the 
November elections, are being studied by the affected members. 


and .Currency Committee of the 
It will have jurisdic- 





curity and crop insurance legisla- 
tion goes to the Committee on 
Agriculture. Similar changes af- 
fect the Senate committees. 


The personnel of the commit- 
tees also is affected. Thus, a 
member who through seniority 
today holds ranking positions on 
several important committees 
next year must choose which one 
he wants to retain and give up the 
others. 


Cohen, Simonson & Co. 
Open Branch in Gloversville 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y.—Co- 
hen, Simonson & Co., members 
New York Stock Exchange, have 
opened a branch office in Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., under the manage- 
ment of Walter J. Zeidner. 








‘James Bush V.-P. of 
St. Louis First National 


ST. LOUIS. Mo.—James S. Bush 
was elected Vice-President of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis 
at a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors held July 26. He will as- 
sume his duties Sept. 1. Mr. Bush 
was born in Milwaukee, Wis., pre- 
pared for college at St. George’s 
School, Newport, R. I., and gradu- 
ated with an A. B. Degree at Yale 
University, Class of 1922. He has 
been a member of the firm of G. 
H. Walker & Company, Invest- 
ment Bankers, and actively con- 
nected with the company since 
1934. He has just recently re-. 
signed that connection in order 
to enter the field of commercial 
banking. He served 44 months 
with the Army Air Forces in the 
late war with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Mrs. E. H. Sutro and E. H. 
Green on July 29 retired from 
Sutro Bros. & Co. as trustees of 
the estate of Richard Sutro, lim- 
ited partner. Interest of the late 
Hans S. Rothschild in the firm 
ceased on July 31. 

Albrecht Pagenstecher, III, 
partner in Ingalls & Snyder, died 
on July 30. 





Warren Business Service 

EMPORIA, Kans.—Frank New- 
man Warren has formed the War- 
ren Business Service Co. to en- 
gage in the securities business. 
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Lively discussion has been provoked in financial and political 
circles in Canada by the government’s decision not to allow a United 
States meteorological expedition to make a year-long observation of 


the weather on Melville Island 
claimed by Canada. 


in the arctic hemisphere sector 


The government. fearful of possible “provocative” implications 


of the expedition in terms of 
Russian - United States - Canadian 
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arctic relationships, it is said, in- 
|dicated its desire to assume full 
|responsibility for the “sovereign- 
ty” of the northern territory with- 
in the framework of the United 
Nations. The government appar- 
ently understood well enough that 
questions of hemisphere defense 
might conceivably be tied up with 
the desire of the United States to 
know meteorological conditions 
in the arctic better but a govern- 
ment spokesman made it very 
clear that Canada wished to in- 
dulge in no Maginot Line think- 
ing on the matter. 


Some Canadian observers be- 
lieve that unless Canada shows 
real initiative in developing the 
arctic “frontier” herself, someone 
else will. The center of world 
power has shifted north and west 
since 1939, it is pointed out, with 
the result that Canada now stands 
between the world’s two greatest 
land and air powers, it is held. 
Meanwhile, a 5,000-mile flight 
across the geographical North Pole 
from Edmonton and Fairbanks, 
Alaska (for refueling) and back to 
Fairbanks and Edmonton by a 
USAAF B-29 superfortress for 
purposes of obtaining data on 
Polar flying conditions has been 
reported. 


The expedition to Melville Is- 
land was to have left Boston about 
a month ago, escorted by a United 
States Naval Convoy. Canadian 
scientists were to have been in- 
cluded in the party. 

Significantly perhaps, former 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull in 
a private ceremony last week at 
the Canadian Embassy in Wash- 
ington at which he received from 
the Canadian Club of New York 
an award of a medal and scroll in 
recognition of his many years of 
effort toward peaceful interna- 
tional relations said, “if for every 
mile of the unseen frontier of 
friendship between Canada and 
the United States we could have 
identical mile-long national 
boundaries in Europe and Asia, 
many of the problems that are 
now so difficult could be solved 
so easily.” 





Local Areas Feel Reconversion 
Most 


The current “Review” of The 
Bank of Nova Scotia examines 
economic conditions in Canada 
from the regional point of view, 
with special attention to the cir- 
cumstances arising in particular 
areas and centers in consequence 
of the changeover to peace. 


War industry was heavily con- 
centrated in the two central prov- 
inces, and to a lesser extent in 
British Columbia and Nova Scotia 
and, the “Review” points out, re- 
adjustment difficulties are ob- 
viously more widespread in these 
provinces. In the Prairie Prov- 
inces, where war manufacturing 
was of comparatively minor im- 
portance, there has been little per- 


ceptible decline in employment 
from the wartime peak. Ontario, 
Quebec, British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia, on the other hand, 
show a common downward trend, 
the sharper decline in the last 
three resulting from the fact that 
a much larger percentage of war 
employment was in industries like 
shipbuilding, aircraft and muni- 
tions, which have limited peace- 
time usefulness. 

The real core of the changeover 
problem is, says the “Review,” the 
impact on specific local areas. In 
centers with a_ well-established 
and widely diversified industry, 
where many war plants could be 
converted and where the absorb- 
tive capacity of the _ civilian 
branches of manufacturing and of 
such industries as construction, 
transportation and trade was high, 
readjustment. difficulties have 
been at a minimum. On the other 
hand, in places where employment 
had been abnormally inflated by 
the rapid growth of war indus- 
tries with limited peacetime pos- 
sibilities, the changeover has 
been much more keenly felt. 


Despite acute local problems, 
however, the readjustment to 
peace has so far been less difficult 
than anticipated because of the 
generally favorable economic en- 
vironment. Income payments, it 
is pointed out, have been well 
maintained, and the level of ex- 
penditure—both for consumption 
and investment—is high. 


Food Production Below Prewar 
Levels 


The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics has reported that though the 
United States expects a record 
wheat crop and Canadian wheat 
crop prospects are extremely fa- 
vorable, “It would appear that the 
world’s 1946-47 food production 
will be definitely below pre-war 
levels, although it will be some- 
what larger than that of 1945-46. 
It is consequently felt that the 
careful use of all foodstuffs will 
have to be continued during the 
approaching season in order to 
avoid a critical world food short- 
age before the 1947 harvest.” Ex- 
tensive frosts have recently been 
reported in the wheat producing 
areas of northeastern Alberta and 
northwestern Saskatchewan. La- 
bor Minister Mitchell said Friday 
that demand for farm labor has so 
far been met and plans have been 
completed to deal with the peak 
demand expected at harvesting in 
three to four weeks. 


Plan For Stee] Strike 
Settlement 


A plan has been proposed by 
C. H. Millard, National Director of 
the Steel Workers’ Union, for set- 
tlement of the four-week-old steel 
strike in Canada. The plan calls, 
among other things, (1) for a 10- 
cent-an-hour wage increase retro- 
active back to April 1, 1946, a 
further 2% cent increase effective 
Oct. 1, and a three-cent increase 
Dec. 1, making a full increase of 
15% cents, (2) for a 44-hour week, 
(3) for a one-week vacation after 
one year, two weeks after five 
years and three weeks after 25 
years, and (4) for a monthly ad- 
justment commencing January, 
1947, of one-cent-per-hour for 
each point by which the cost of 
living index rises after July 1, 
1946. The Industrial Relations 
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mons called the heads of the union 
and of the steel companies for a 
parley at Ottawa last Monday. An 
increase of 15 cents granted to the 
logging industry in British Colum- 
bia by the Regional War Labor 
Board in June was blamed by 
Labor Department Minister Ar- 
thur MacNamara for the demand 
of the steel workers for an in- 
crease beyond the 10-cent formula 
Suggested by the government. 


Savings Deposits Increase 

Savings deposits in Canada’s 
chartered banks at June 29 were 
$3,363,474,000 compared to $3,305,- 
702,000 at May 31 and $2,645,537,- 
000 at June 30, 1945. Car loadings 
for the week ended July 27 in- 
creased to 70,259 cars from 68,221 
for the previous week but declined 
from 73,442 for the corresponding 
week of last year, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Also according to the Bureau, 
cheques cashed against individual 
accounts for the first half of 1946 
totaled $34,500,000,000 as com- 
pared with $32,700,000,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1945. The 
Bureau also revealed that: power 
production by central electric sta- 
tions in June was 3,415,306,000 
kilowatt hours compared with 3,- 


1945. 


Numerous Construction Projects 
Reported 
Construtcion contracts award- 
ed across Canada during July to- 
taled $67,672,600, according to 
MacLean Building Reports Lim- 
ited. This amount compared with 


000 in July of last year. Construc- 


eral office building for the Ontario 
Paper Company at Thorold, Ont. 


erecting a $1,000,000 wire and 
cable plant at Lachine, Que. Erec- 
tion of a $2,000,000 malt plant has 
been begun by Canadian Brew- 
eries Ltd. at Toronto. 


Stock Markets Quiet 


The Canadian stock markets 
were quiet during the last week. 


as it were. In New York, Canadi- 
an internals weakened due to 
diminishing demand for Canadian 
dollars in the free market. Exter- 
nals were off a fraction. 


First Calif. Co Offers 
Harbor Plywood Stock 


Underwriters headed by First 
California Co., Inc., offered Aug. 
1 131,235 shares of Harbor Ply- 
wood Corp. common stock at $27 
a share. Of the total, 106,235 
shares are being sold for account 
of Metropolitan Industries and 
25,000 shares for the account of 
the company. 

Participating in the offering are 
Lester & Co.; Allen & Co.; Nelson 
Douglas & Co.; Brush, Slocumb & 
Co.; Bateman, Eichler & Co.; El- 
worthy & Co.; Pacific Co. of 
California; Grande & Co., Inc.; 
Hill, Richards & Co.; Wulff, Han- 
sen & Co.; Henry F. Swift & Co.; 
Davis, Skaggs & Co.; Cruttenden 
& Co. 


Branch & Company Is 
Being Formed in Va. 


RICHMOND, Va.—Branch & 
Company, a new New York Stock 
Exchange firm with offices at 
1103 East Main Street, is being 
formed as of Aug. 15. Partners 
will be James Read Branch, Pat- 
teson Branch, Edmund A. Ren- 
nolds, Jr., Milton J. Beirne (who 
will acquire the Stock Exchange 
membership of Williamson 
Thomas), general partners, and 
Melville C. Branch, Robert G. 
Cabell, ITI, and Edmund Addison 
Rennolds, limited partners. Lim- 
ited partners of the firm are mem- 
bers of Thomas Branch & Co. of 























Richmond. 


407,170,000 kilowatt hours in June, | 


$66,401,500 in June and $50,496,- | 
tion has started on a $300,000 gen- | 


The Northern Electric Company is | 


Prices tended to move sideways, | 


Hopkinson Nominated 
For IBA President 


BALTIMORE, Md. — Edward 
| Hopkinson, Jr., senior partner of 
ithe Philadelphia investment bank- 
| ing firm of Drexel & Co., has been 
nominated as 
the next pres- 
ident of the 
Investment 
Bankers As- 
sociation of 
America, it 
was announc- 
ed by Charles 
S. Garland, 
Alex. Brown 
& Sons, Balti- 
more, presi- 
dent of the as- 
so ciation. 
Named with 
Mr. Hopkin- 
son were the 
following 
nominees for Vice-President: 
Robert W. Baird, The Wisconsin 
Company, Milwaukee; Julien H. 
Collins, Julien Collins & Com- 
pany, Chicago; Hal H. Dewar, De- 
war, Robertson & Pancoast, San 
Antonio; Albert H. Gordon, Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., New York; 
and Carey S. Hill, Hill Richards 
& Co., Los Angeles. 

Nominations, made by the 
board of governors of the associa- 
tion, are considered tantamount to 
election in the I. B. A., which will 
act on the ticket at its annual 
convention scheduled for Dec. 1 
_to 6 in Palm Beach, Fla., at the 
| Biltmore Hotel. 

Mr. Hopkinson was first elected 
/a governor of the association in 
| 1929 for a three-year term. Then 
from 1932 to 1935 he served as a 
Vice-President. In October, 1942, 
he was again elected a Vice-Pres— 
|ident of the association and has 
been returned to office each year 
since. He also served on many 
important committees and was 
Chairman of the Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania group of the I. B. A. from 
| 1929 to 1944. 

| Graduated from the University 
| of Pennsylvania with an A. B. de- 
| gree in 1907 and an LL. B. degree 
'in 1910, Mr. Hopkinson became a 
| member of the law firm of Dick- 
'son, Beitler & McCouch (now 
| Drinker, Biddle & Reath) with 
'whom he was connected until 
| 1926, at which time he entered 
| the investment banking business 
|as a partner of Drexel & Co. He 
| was also a partner of J. P. Morgan 
| & Co. from 1929 to 1940, when the 
| Morgan firm incorporated as a 
|New York bank and trust com- 
|pany, and the successor firm of 
| Drexel & Co. continued the Phila- 
_delphia investment banking busi- 
ness. 

| Mr. Hopkinson has been a trus- 
| tee of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania from 1926 to date; a trustee 
of the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia from 1935 to date; man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Instruction of the 
Blind, 1935 to date; director Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, 
1932 to date; Chairman Phila- 
delphia City Planning Commis- 
sion; and Vice-President and di- 
rector Pennsylvania State Cham—- 
ber of Commerce. He is also a 
director of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Insurance Co. of 
North America, Philadelphia 
Transportation Company, Penn- 
sylvania Fire Insurance Company, 
Riverside Metal Company, and 
manager of the Philadelphia Sav— 
ing Fund Society. 


Charles A. Hobein Dies 

Charles A. Hobein, retired in- 
vestment broker, died at his home 
at the age of 64. Until his retire- 
ment due to illness a year ago he 
was Vice-President of John Nick- 
erson & Co., which he joined in 
1918 as an engineering exetutive 
officer. 





E. Hopkinson, Jr. 
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World Fund and Bank Still Dormant British Suspicions of 
American Loan Wanes 


(Continued from page 747) 


(Continued from page 743) 
StieC.eu in agreement with 
such organizations. The Coun-— 
cil shali advise the Bank on 
matters of general policy. The 
Council shail meet annually and 
on such other occasions as the 
Bank may request. 

(b) Councillors shall serve 
for two years and may be re- 
appointed. They shall be paid 
their reasonable expenses on 
behalf of the Bank. 


Theoretically, this was a matter 
which might have been handled 
last March at the Savannah meet- 
ing of the Board of Governors of 
the Bank. There was some dis- 
cussion of the matter prior to and 
at the Savannah conference, but 
it was decided not to press the 
matter at that early date. Pre- 
sumably the Board of Governors 
will give some attention to this 
matter during its forthcoming Sep- 
tember meeting, which most like 
ly will be held in Washington. 

At the time of the Bretton 
Woods Conference various Ameri- 
can organizations disclosed an in 
terest in being consulted on World 
Bank lending policies. Agricul 
tural spokesmen, for example, 
seemed to fear that their interests 
might be injured by injudicious 
use of American money by the 
Bank. Labor groups were inter- 
ested from the standpoint, among 
others, of foreign labor standards 
in connection with employment 
on Bank-financed projects. Busi- 
mess interests were concerned 
with the utilization of Bank-—lent 
dollars for the purchase of Amer- 
ican goods. 

Recently, it will be recalled, the 
White House announced the ap-— 
pointment of a committee of 12 
bankers and businessmen to con- 
sult with the National Advisory 
Council. This committee, which 
has been described in these col- 
umns, has revealed no activity in 
recent weeks. Its primary pur- 
Pose seems to be to facilitate the 
marketing abroad of capital goods 
for which a surplus production 
capacity exists in this country. 
It is reported in Washington that 
the committee was appointed by 
the President in rather impromptu 
manner, following a_ suggestion 
of Mr. John Snyder—at that time 
director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion— 
before the State Department had 
time to register its disapproval of 
the committee as unnecessary. Ac 
cording to the report, Under- 
Secretary of State, Will Clayton, 
had on his desk, ready for signa~ 
ture, a lettér to the President rec- 
ommending against the appoint- 
ment of the committee just when 
the news ticker reported the 
White House announcement of the 
committee’s appointment. Whether 
the State Department will be any 
more enthusiastic about the ap- 
pointment of the Advisory Com- 
mittee specifically called for by 
the Articles of Agreement of the 
World Bank is a matter for con- 
jecture. 


Why No Actiivity? 

Some officials are wondering 
whether the life has gone out of 
the World Bank and Fund. Prog- 
ress to date has seemed very slow 
with little indication of accelera- 
tion. Some of the executive di- 
rectors of Fund and Bank give a 
visitor the impression of being 
slightly bored. An executive di- 
rector when in town is as apt to 
be found at his country’s embassy 
as at his Fund or Bank office. Al- 
ready, a large proportion of the 
Fund and Bank directors has been 
absent on vacation or on trips 
home, some of them it seems fair 
to surmise on business not par- 
ticularly identifiable with the 
meeds of Fund and Bank. The 
travel expense accounts of the 
two institutions would probably 
awe an interesting financial news 


While these two institutions 


burden of meeting pressing finan-— 
cial needs has fallen on the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, to the disap-— 
pointment of those who would like 
to see some activity in the gradu— 
ally expanding offices at 1818 H 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


The Bank Has Been Particularly 
Dilatory 


On the whole, the Bank has 
been making even less progress 
than the Bank in organizing, for 
it is expected that the Fund will 
at least be ready to ask members 
to communicate the proposed par 
values of their monetary units 
about September 1. The three 
subsequent months will be com- 
paratively busy ones at the Fund, 
which must approve or disapprove 
within 90 days. For this purpose 
it will have need of a good re- 
search staff. To the same end, 
also, it will probably be necessary 
for some of the executive direc- 
tors, especially the Latin Amer- 
icans who represent a number of 
countries, to visit their constitu- 
ents. 

One American government offi- 
cial stated: “So far there is no evi- 
dence of the world bank getting 
down to work. They are dragging 
their feet in a most shameless 
fashion. They haven’t even a staff 
appointed yet. Nor a secretary, 
so when you wahtt to get some in- 
formation there you can’t. If 
things go along at this rate. The 
bank won’t be ready to operate 
even by January. 

That the Fund had a managing 
director several weeks before the 
Bank got its President explains 
only in part the slowness of the 
Bank in building its staff. With-— 
out a working staff the Bank is 
as much handicapped as the Fund. 
The staff is needed to do the ana-— 
lytical work. At this writing the 
Bank seems not to have the rudi- 
ments of a staff, although it re— 
portedly has decided upon a num- 
ber of appointees. 

Even when a fairly, complete 
staff is finally collected from all 
over the world, it will take many 
months before the creaks are 
eliminated. 

In connection with the absence 
abroad of a large proportion of 
the Fund and Bank executive and 
managing directors, it should be 
recalled that at the Savannah 
meeting of the boards of gover- 
nors there was considerable. dif. 
ference of opinion over the Amer-— 
ican thesis that the Fund and 
Bank are full-time executive jobs. 
The compromise adopted at Sa- 
vannah was that an executive di 
rector would be free to return 
home to attend to his regular 
work in his home government or 
central bank, provided he was at 
all times represented during his 
absence by his aternate. 

Even this compromise has not 
always been scrupulously ob- 
served. In the case of Canada, for 
example, which at Savannah fav— 
ored the British position on the 
functions of the executive direc- 
tors, there have been periods 
when both executive director and 
alternate have been absent from 
Washington. 

The Savannah compromise also 
has been modified in practice by 
resort to the device of “temporary 
alternate executive director.” 
Then again India, for understand— 
able reasons, has given its repre— 
sentatives double duties. 

That a governors meeting is 
being held in September when 
there will be almost nothing im- 
portant for it to do is explained 
by the decision at Savannah last 
March to have thé required an- 
nual meeting regularly take place 
in September. It was believed 
then that it would be violating the 
articles of agreement of Fund and 
Bank if the annual meeting this 
year were skipped. It might have 
been wiser to arrange for the 1946 
annual meeting to be held in De- 
cember, closer to the start of oper- 





cautiously have been preparing to 
fulfill their appointed tasks, the 


the September meeting, it may | 
produce some results not con—| 
nected with the work of the Fund | 
and Bank. The meeting will pro-| 
vide an opportunity for financial 
men from various countries to get 
together, discuss questions of mu- 
tual interest, and work out bilate— 
ral or triangular deals of one sort 
or another which would be more 
difficult to arrange without per- 
sonal contact. 


New French Director of Fund 


J. M. Largentaye has become 
French Executive Director of the 
fund in place of Mendes France, 
who resigned in June after be—| 
coming a member of the Chamber | 
of Deputies in France. 


Simplification of 
Security Marts Urged 


(Continued from page 745) 
tion gained currency that stagna- 
tion in the capital markets had 
become a more or less permanent 
feature of the national economy, 
and that the need for extensive 
flotations of new issues in the 
general capital market would 
steadily diminish. 

In the postwar period, two fac- 
tors combine to increase enor- 
mously the demand for capital 
funds. The first of these is the 
expansion in the volume of busi- 
ness activity as compared with 
that of the late thirties. Opera- 
tion of existing plant at capacity 
will require a substantial increase 
in operating money, and large 
capital outlays will be involved 
in connection with rehabilitation 
and conversion. 

The second general factor is the 











spending the dolars outside the 
United States. Large amounts will 
be needed for covering Britain’s 
trade deficit in relation to the 
United States, especially as large 
orders have been placed in an-— 
ticipation of the ratification of the 
loan. Moreover, Britain still pos- 
sesses a large amount of gold 
which can be spent outside the 
United States, and there would be 


|no point in drawing on the dollar 


loan instead of using these re~- 
serves. 


Mr. Dalton’s statement made it 
clear, however, that in theory he 
is at liberty to spend the proceeds 
of the loan wherever he likes. Nor 
does it now appear that this ear-— 
lier statement that he is not en- 
titled to withdraw the proceeds of 
the loan in gold is based on any 
secret clause. It simply states the 
technical position, under which 
the proceeds can only be with- 
drawn in the form of dollars. 
Once the British Government is 
in possession of the dollars it is 
in the same position as any other 
government owning dollars; it can 
convert them either into gold or 
into other currencies. 


The question that continues to 
worry the doubters is whether, ir- 
respective of the legal position, 
Mr. Dalton would in practice avail 
himself of his legal right and con-— 
vert these’ dollars into either gold 
or other currencies. It is feared 
that, for considerations of expedi- 
ency, he may choose to accept the 
American interpretation, and, 
without acknowledging that he is 
under any legal or moral obliga-— 
tion to do so, he may refrain in 





higher level of costs and prices 
likely te prevail as compared with 
the prewar period. This level will 
mean higher costs of rehabilita- 
tion, replacement, materials, la- 
bor, and other components. The 


mand for capital funds has here- 
looked. 


conclusions on specific issues re- 
lating to regulation: 

1. The government should not 
pass upon the soundness of secu- 
rity issues. Regulation should not 
go beyond preventing fraud and 
requiring adequate information. 

2. Competitive bidding should 


of issues. 

3. Stabilization operations dur- 
ing the period of flotation are 
sufficiently safeguarded by pres- 
ent stock exchange regulations. 

4. Brokerage and dealing oper- 
ations should not be segregated. 
The existing combination system 
has not been characterized by 
abuses. 

5. Direct replacement of securi- 
ties without the intervention of 
an investment banker should be 
permitted, but should be subject 
to the same regulations as public 
offerings. 

6. Decentralization of the _in- 
vestment banking system is un- 
necessary. 


7. Security legislation should 
be simplified by integrating Fed- 
eral security legislation, coordi- 
nating Federal and State legisla- 
tion, and exempting seasoned is- 
sues from the registration re- 
quirement. 


8. Registration procedure 
should be improved by simplify- 
ing the registration statement and 
the prospectus and by eliminating 
duplication in registration state- 
ments. 


9. The provisions of the Securi- 
ties Act regarding solicitations 
during the waiting period should 
be modified by permitting oral 
offers without actual sale before 
the effective date. 

10. A single standard of civil 
liability in connection with secu- 





ations of Fund and Bank. 
Despite the lack of business for 


rities issuance should be formu- 
lated. 





any circumstances from spending 


the proceeds of the loan outside 


the United States. 


This possibility is causing some 
concern in London, since, apart 
effect of this factér “on the de-| from the advantages of spending 
the loan elsewhere in order to buy 
tofore been almost entirely over-|at lower prices, the dollars may 
' conceivably be needed to pay for 
The study reaches the following goods which are unobtainable in 


i'the United States. Or possibly 
Britain may run short of her gold 
reserve, especialy if a large part 
of it will have to be ceded to 
holders of blocked sterling bal-— 
ances in settlement of their claims, 
in which case any restriction on 
the use of the proceeds of the loan 


not be compulsory for all types | would prevent Britain from buy- 


ing in the cheapest market. 


While in the case of the Ca 
nadian agreement the government 
made it plain that it is not pre 
pared to yield on major issues, it 
is by no means certain what line 


the government will take on the 
innumerable minor issues that are 
bound to arise in connection with 
the interpretation of the loan 
agreement. From this point of 
view it does not seem to matter 
very much, however, whether or 
not there are secret clauses at- 
tached to the loan agreement. 
Since they have not been ratified 
they are not binding in any case. 
And even in their absence it is 
to the interests of Britain, for the 
sake of friendly Anglo-American 
‘relations, to meet to some extent 
the American interpretation. It is 
all a matter of degree and of bal- 
ancing one consideration against 
another. Mr. Dalton will be 
watched with keen interest and 
with critical eyes during the next 
year or two, and an influential 
section of Parliament will ever be 
ready to bring pressure to bear on 
him if it should appear that he 
went too far in abandoning the 
British interpretation. 


Treasury May Need 
More Economists 


With the removal to the Fund 
and Bank of various Treasury re- 
| searchers a number of vacancies 
now exist in the department. 
Should Secretary Snyder decide 
to contract the force of Treasury 


representatives abroad, vacancies 
may be filled by returning offi- 
cials. Should the foreign staff not 
be contracted, the vacancies in 
Washington will have to be filled 
otherwise. . 

Acting Chief of Monetary Re- 
search is Harold Glasser, at pres- 
ent attending the UNRRA meeting 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 


Leonard Frishie With 
Union Securities Corp. 


Leonard A. Frisbie, formerly of 
Mellon Securities Corporation, is 
now associated with Union Securi- 
ties. Corporation, 65 Broadway, 
New York City, in its Institutional 
Sales Department. Mr. Frisbie 
joined Mellon Securities on July 
1, 1940, and entered the U. S. 
Army on Oct. 1, 1942. He re- 
joined Mellon Securities on Jan. 
1, 1944. 





























circumstances to be construed as 


The offering is made 


New Issue 


40,000 








This Advertisement appears as a matter of Record only and is under no 


salé, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such securities. 


Mackworth G. Rees, Inc. 


(A Michigan Corporation) 
Common Steck 


Par Value $1.00 Per Share 
Price $2.50 Per Share 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained upon request 
from the undersigned. 


Charles A. Parcells & Co. 


Established 1919 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


639 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 


an offering of these securities for 


only by the prospectus. 


Shares 


Rand. 5625 
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Mutual F unds 





Outlook for Stock Prices 


“Obviously the market correctly appraised the broad outlook in 
each of these last four years and undoubtedly it is doing so now. 
With such unusual conditions prevalent, whether it be the trend to- 
ward sounder government, the huge and increasing demand for goods 
or the rising price level and its high relationship to equity prices, 
it is not surprising that the averages continue to reflect major 


strength! Nor would it be surpris- » 


ing, if the bull market continued 
to a new all-time peak. Such price 
lifting factors in the aggregate 
have never before been present 
and relatively, the market has 
mever been so low.’-—Justin F. 
Barbour, as quoted in a recent 
issue of Vance, Sanders & Co.’s 
“Brevits.” Str 

After comparing current levels 
of stock prices with corporate 
profits and national income, Key- 
stone Co. in a recent “Keynotes” 
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writes, “... it does not appear that 
stock prices are inflated in rela- 
tion to levels of earlier years.”’ 


National Securities & Research 
Corp. reports in its surrent week- 
ly Investment Timing — service: 
“The Industrial Production In- 
dex ... gave a buying signal this 
week, reversing the selling signal 
it gave on July 11, 1945.- This 
makes seven series (out of eight) 
that are in the position of having 
last given buying signals.. .’ 

In its July Investment Report to 
Group Securities, the Investment 
Research Department of Distrib- 
utors Group writes as follows: 


“In general the mid-year can be 
considered as the end of the re- 
conversion phase of industry and 
the beginning of a period in which 
the rate of national production, 
employment and distribution will 
advance to new all-time high 
peacetime levels. 


“The duration of this ‘golden’ 
period cannot be forecast; it will 
depend upon the intelligence and 
restraint with which our leaders 
in government, industry and labor 
keep our economy in reasonable 
balance. The potential is for a 
long sustained prosperity.” 

Analyzing the price action of 
Affiliated Fund during the current 
bull market; Lord Abbett sug- 
gests on the basis of precedence, 
“that for investors who are con- 
fident of higher common stock 
prices in. the future and who are 
willing to act counter to general 
thought, there should be a large 
measure of attraction in the price 
level prevailing at the present 
time.” 

Emlen S. Hare, president of 
Hare’s Ltd., in a letter to selling 
group members concludes: “Since 
early in 1942 the countrywide 
banking figures have consistently 
indicated a basic long-term ris- 
ing trend for stock prices and at 
this time they continue to so in- 
dicate.” 

ae % * 

Items You Should Not Miss — 
New folders by Hugh W. Long & 
Co. on Manhattan Bond Fund, one 
entitled, “Balance,” and the other, 
“For Ballast Buy Bonds.” Also 
the new Long Co. folder on the 
Machinery Industry .. . Distrib- 
utors Group’s new folder, “The 
Investment Values in Railroad 
Stocks” .. . All of Vance, Sanders’ 
recent issues of “Brevits.” 

* * ¢ 
A Little About Many 

Incorporated Investors — Net 
assets increased during the second 
quarter from $90,810,110 to $93,- 
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216,161. Realized profits on June 
30 were $2,705,016.. Unrealized 
profits were $33,990,640, equiva- 
lent to $11.61 per share. 
Massachusetts Investors Trust— 
Net assets on June 30, 1946 to- 
talled $231,746,983 of which $80,- 


. 
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NORTH AMERICAN SECURITIES CO. 
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an 


833,097 represented unrealized ap- 
preciation. 


Selected American Shares—Net 
assets of $18,243,238 as of June 30, 
1946 were divided as follows: 
Common Stocks, 85.56%; Pre- 
ferred Stocks, 4.99%; Bonds; 
0.42%; Cash, 9.03%. Investments 
were diversified among 86 differ- 
ent companies, 


Wellington Fund—Net assets of 
$34,649,907 on June 30, 1946 were 
invested as follows: Common 
Stocks and other equity-type se- 
curities, 54.24%; Investment Bonds 
and Preferreds, 18.81%; Cash and 
Government Bonds, 26.95%. Larg- 
est common stock investments 
were in Building Construction, 
Food & Beverages, Oils, Utilities 
and Railroads. 


Investors Mutual — Reportedly 
largest of the balanced funds with | 





net assets of $93,745,863 as of June} 
30, 1946. Growth in total net as- 
sets during latest 12 months’ 
amounted to 56%. 


National Investors — Net assets 
on June 30, 1946 totalled $21,427,- 
732, invested 98.18% in common 
stocks. Biggest holdings were in 
Building Supply and Retail Trade, 
these two categories accounting | 
for nearly 30% of the total port- 
folio. 


Bread Street — Net assets on| 
June 30, 1946 were $9,941,492 and 
were 98.47% invested in common 
stocks in roughly the same pro- 
portions as National Investors 
(Union Service Corp. provides in- 
vestment management for both 
funds). 


Axe-Houghton Fund — Net as-| 
sets on May 31, 1946 were $7,313,- | 
792 and were divided as follows: | 
Commons, 77%; Preferreds, 10.5%; | 
Bonds, 1.5%; Cash, 11%. 

Nation-Wide Securities—O n 
June 21, 1946 this balanced fund | 


had its assets diversified as fol- | 


| 
| 


lows: Commons, 45.3% Pre- 
ferreds, 25.7%; Bonds, 23.9%; 
Cash, 5.1%, 


Dividend Shares — In the sec-| 
ond quarter this fund added to its| 
holdings im the petroleum, .rail-| 
road, building, non-ferrous metals, | 
tobacco and paper groups. Bank | 
stock and aircraft holdings were} 
decreased. 


“Mir Pocket Insurance” is the) 
arresting way in which Broad) 
Street Sales Corp. describes the 
protection which diversification 
affords the investor in mutual 
funds. If you’ve ever hit a real 
air pocket while flying, you'll find 
the analogy a good one! 
Timing—And How! 


Hare’s Ltd.’s new folder on 
Stock & Bond Group Shares has 
this to say about timing the in- 
vestments in the fund. 


“Though the fund is currently 
invested 100% in common stocks, 
it is the policy of the management, 
when indications point to the fact 
that the basic long-term uptrend 
of stock prices is approaching its 
peak, to transfer its investments 
into high grade bonds and cash 
equivalents. Thus, the Sharehold- 
er’s investment, and any apprecia- 
tion thereon, will not only be pro- 
tected during the subsequent long- 
term stock market decline, but 
his funds will be preserved for 
reinvestment in common stocks at 
new market lows, when the de- 
cline has run its course. This en- 
ables the Shareholder to benefit 
cumulatively from the ensuing 
basic long-term market rise, which 
inevitably follows a long-term de- 
cline.” 

Boston Fund—A revised pros- 
pectus dated July 26, 1946 is out 
on this fund. 

Dividends 

American Business Shares, Inc. 
—A quarterly dividend of 4.1 
cents per share payable Aug. 20, 





‘high war 


| insurance 


‘fund 





1946 to stock of record Aug. 5. 





Federal Trust Fund Investments 


(Continued from page 752) 


solely in government securities. 
During the prewar fiscal years 
1938-40, investments of Federal 
trust funds increased about $1.1 
billion annually, 90% of which 
was in the Old Age and Unem- 
ployment Trust Funds. As a re- 
sult of the wartime expansion of 
employment and- payrolls, which 
expanded receipts and lowered 
unemployment benefit payments, 
and following the establishment of 
National Service Life Insurance, 
investments increased to an an- 
nual rate of $5.2 billions for the 
fiscal year 1945. A reversal of this 
trend has occurred during the cur- 
rent fiscal year, however, as pay- 


|rolils declined somewhat from the 


levels and unemploy- 
ment increased. If contribution 
rates and coverage of the social 
programs are not 
changed, it is unlikely that trust 
reserves will increase by 
more than an average of $2 to $3 
billions annually over the fiscal 


‘years 1946-502 even under condi- 


tions of high employment. 


Il. The Growth of Federal 
Trust Funds 


Until inauguration of the Social 





Security program in 1936, Federal 
trust funds were of minor impor- 
tanee. As indicated in Table I, 
these funds ‘held on June 30, 1935 
slightly less than $500 millions of 
government securities, acquired 
through the investment of reserves 
accumulated to meet future pay- 
ments. The largest fund at this 
time, the Civil Service Retirement 
and Disability Fund, held $270 
millions, followed by the Adjusted 
Service Certificate Fund with $156 
millions in government securities, 
The only other fund ef appreci- 
able size, the U. S. Government 
Life Insurance Fund, held $61 
millions of government securities. 
Reserves of this fund were much 
larger but were invested to the 
extent of $102 millions in Federal 
farm loan bonds and $590 millions 
in loans to World War I veterans 


against their government life in- 
surance policies or their adjusted 
service certificates. 

With the establishment of the 
various Social Security funds, in- 
vestments of the Federal trust 
funds in government. securities 
grew rapidly. By the start of the 


TABLE I 
Holdings of U. S. Government Securities* 
; by Government Trust Funds?t 
(As of June 30 each year; in millions of dollars) 


1935 1940 1945 

Unemployment Trust Fund__.....____ : en OT ae. 1,710.0 7,307.2 
Feaeral Old Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund__ 1,738.1 6,545.9 
National Service Life Insurance Fund... -- ad No ~ 3,187.1 
Civil Service Retirement and Disability Fund._......._. 270.4 550.2 1,848.3 
iU. S. Government Life Insurance Fund iene 61.1 823.3 1,140.6 
Railread. Retirement Account of SRS SS igiaanhen 79.4 500.5 
Adjusted Service Certificate Pund__ . 155.5 11.3 14.5 
$Miscellaneous —_-_- 4 is a is $7 17.9 33.6 
Total—all Funds —_. 494.8 4.935.5 20,577.5 


*U. S. securities include also U. S. guaranteed securities. 

+All the figures are rounded and do not necessarily sald up to totals. 

tHoldings of other securities (101.8 million dollars in 1935) were liquidated by 1945. 

§Includes Alaska Railroad Retirement and Disability Fund, District of Columbia 
Water Fund, Longshoremen’s anc Harhorworkers’ Compensation Fund, Pershing Hall 
Memorial Fund, Naticnal Institute of Health Gift Fund, U. S. Naval Academy Gift 
Fund, District of Colurabia Workmen's Compensation Fund, Ainsworth Library Fund, 


| Library of Congress Trust Fund, National Park Trust Fund, District of Columbia 


Teachers’ Retirement Fund, Canal Zone Retirement and Disability Fund, and Foreign 


Service Retirement and Disability Fund. 


million im 1945. 


Aggregate holdings of these Funds of other 
than Government securities declined from 


about 3.7 million dollars in 1935 to 0.3 


Source: A:.nual Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


defense program in July 1940 in- 
vestments of Federal trust funds 
totaled more than $4,900 millions. 
The bulk of this rise of more than 
$4,400 millions was accounted for 
by the Federal Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Trust Fund and the Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund, each of 
which had investments on June 
30, 1940 of slightly more than $1,- 
700 millions. Government secur- 
ity investments of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Life Insurance Fund in- 


most of this represented the issu- 
ance of $500 million of adjusted 
service bonds to the Fund in can- 
cellation of a like amount of loans 
made to veterans against their ad- 
justed service certificate rights to 
the bonus payment. The increase 
in government security holdings 
of trust funds in the fiscal year 
1938, the first full fiscal year of 
Social Security tax receipts, 
amounted to about $1,100 million 
and continued close to this annual 
rate in the fiscal years 1939 and 
1940. About 90% of this increase 
represented the Old Age and Un- 
employment funds. : 
During the defense and war pe- 
riod covering fiscal years 1941-45, 
reserves of the Federal trust 
funds were built up at a much 
faster rate because of the ex- 
pansion in payrolls, reduction in 
unemployment benefit payments, 
and establishment of the National 
Service Life Insurance program 
for members of the Armed Forces. 
Government security ho'dings of 
the funds rose by more than $15.6 
billions to a total of nearly $20.6 
billions on June 30, 1945. Invested 
reserves of the Unemployment 
Trust Fund increased by nearly 
$5.6 billions and those of the Old 
Age fund by $4.8 billions. The 


2In the fiscal year 1946, the increase 
will- amount to about 3.7 billion dollars be- 
cause of large Government contributions 
(1.4 billion dollars) to the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Fund to cover claims 


arising from -war deaths. 


.of addition to total 
creased nearly $770 million, but | 





new National Service Life Insur-, 


ance Fund had invested nearly 
$3.2 billions. Owing to the expan- 
sion in payrolls plus an increase in 
the contribution rates, the Civil 
Service and Railroad Retirement 
funds increased by $1.3 billions 
and $0.4 billion, respectively. On 
the other hand, reserves of. the 
Government Life Insurance Fund 
increased only $0.3 billion in the 
five-year period. The annual rate 
trust fund 
holdings increased from $1.3 bil- 
lion in the fiscal yéar 1941 to $5.2 
billions in fiscal 1945. The in- 
crease over the $4.2 billions ac- 
cumulated in fiscal 1944 was due 
almost entirely to increased con- 
tributions to the National Service 
Life Insurance Fund, primarily by 
the Federal Government. 


Ill. Principal Funds and 
Methods of Financing 


The principal Federal trust 
funds arose out of social insurance 
programs. When setting up these 
programs, the question arose as to 
whether they should be financed 
on a pay-as-you-go method with 
limited contingency reserves or on 
an actuarial reserve basis whereby 
a level rate of contributions would 
be established to cover future 
benefits. The latter system, which 
was adopted for the most part, en- 
tailed substantial accumulation of 
reserves in the early years when 
benefit payments were low. The 
nature of the principal funds and 
how they accumulate reserves can 
best be brought out by grouping 
into three categories: (a) retire- 
ment and disability, (b) unem- 
ployment, and (c) life insurance 
for servicemen and veterans. _— 

(a) Retirement and disability 
funds. The main funds of this type 
are the Federal Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance, Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement and Disability, and 
Railroad Retirement trust funds. 
Increases in reserves of these 
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funds are subject to actuarial cal- 
culation, given the contribution 
rates and payrolls subject to tax- 
ation. Benefit payments can be 
calculated reasonably accurately 
by means of experience tables and 


_ are rising at a fairly uniform rate 


as the retirement systems maiure. 
The Old Age fund grew out of 


the Social Security Act of 1935 


| equally by employers 


which provided, starting in 1936, a} 


payroll tax of 2% on incomes up to 
$3,000 annually in covered em- 
ployment, the tax to be shared 
and em- 
ployees to cover benefit payments 
for old age retirement, death, or 
disability. The rate was to be in- 


| creased to 3% in 1940, 4% in 1943, 


5% in 1946, and to the final rate 


of 6% starting in 1948. Each year | 


starting in 1940, however, the Con- 
gress has passed legislation post- 


| poning the increase in rates, on 








‘arate part of the Fund), 
the ground that the accumulated | 
| reserve was more than adequate 
to._meet any benefit payments | 


Trust Fund maintained by the| billions from insurance premiums, | ment that all public or special is- 


Treasury, against which with- 
drawals can be made to meet 
benefit payments. After 1940, the 
effective contribution rates were 
reduced by use of the merit rating 
system in many States, whereby 
rates were reduced for employers 
with good employment experience. 
The Social Security Act allowed 
employers to use these merit al- 
lowances, together with the actual 
State tax paid, as a credit against 
the Federal tax up to the maxi- 
mum 90%. Cumulative receipts of 
the Fund totaled $9.6 billions 
through June 30, 1945, as against 
benefit payments of $2.3 billions. 


Receipts included $8.5 billions de- 


vosited by the States, $0.5 billion 
from railroad unemployment in- 
surance contributions (which be- 
ginning with July 1939 are a sep- 
and $0.5 
billion of interest on investments. 
Receipts of the Unemployment 
Fund have varied with the level 


within the succeeding five years.3 | of payrolls against which the tax 
Even at the 2% rate, tax receipts|is levied in the same way as re- 
have exceeded benefit payments | tirement funds. Benefit payments, 
by.a wide margin, because of the| however, fluctuate with the 
doubling of payrolls during the | amount of unemployment and 
war period without an accompany-| with the rate of labor turnover. 
ing inerease in -current benefit; During the war, the spread be- 
payments. Receipts of this fund ‘tween receipts and expenditures 
through June 30, 1945 had -ag-/| increased more than in the case of 
gregated more than $7.5 billions, | \the retirement funds because of 
including $0.5 billion from inter- | | the decline in benefit payments. 

est on investments. Expenditures | (c) Life insuranee for service- 


of $0.9 billion consisted of benefit) men and veterans. There are two 


payments amounting to slightly | insurance funds of this type—the 


less than $0.8 billion and reim- | 
bursement to the Treasury of | 


U. S. Government Life Insurance 
Fund for World War I veterans 


slightly more than $0.1 billion for | and the National Service Life In- 


administrative expenses. 
The Civil Service fund was fi-| 


nanced since its start in 1920 (a) | 


by a 3%% deduction from em- 
ployees’ salaries until June 30, 
1942 when the rate was increased 
to 5%, and (b) by contributions of 
the Federal Government. Cumu- 
lative receipts from 1920 through 
1945 totaled nearly $3.0 billions as 
against. expenditures for annuities 
and refunds of less than $1.1 bil- 
lion. Receipts consisted of $1.5 
billion deducted from. employees’ 
salaries, $1.1 billion appropriated 
by- the Congress, and $0.4 billion 
interest on investments. 

The Railroad Retirement Ac- 
coumt grew out of the Railroad 
Retirement Act as amended in 
June 1937. Contribution rates 
started at 5%% in 1937, shared 
equally by employees and the car- 
riers, and were increased in three 
steps to 7% in 1946. The increase 
to the fina} rate of 742% is sched- 
uled for 1949. Receipts for this 
aceount totaled slightly less than 
$1.5 billions through June 30, 1945, 
as. against benefit payments of 
less than $1.0 billion. Virtually all 
of the receipts represented appro- 
priations by the Congress from 


railroad retirement tax receipts in | 
excess of administrative expenses. | 


Interest receipts of this fund are 


small because of its low reserve | 


invested in government securities. 


(b) 


Fund. Like the Old Age fund, 


this Fund grew out of the Social | 


Security Act of 1935. Provision 


was made for financing the pro-| 


gram by an excise tax on payrolls. 
of employers of eight or more 


‘surance Fund for World War II 
servicemen. Operations of the for- 
mer have been stabilized for some 
| time, with a steady, but small in- 
erease in reserves as premium re- 
ceipts and interest on investments 
continued to exceed benefit pay- 
ments. Annual increments to re- 
serves have averaged about $50 
millions in the last 10 years. The 
National Service Life Insurance 
Fund, on the other hand, is far 
from stabilized. As of June 30, 
1945, nearly 16. million policies 
were outstanding in the face 
amount of $123.6 billions. Cumu- 
lative receipts from inception of 
the program in the latter part of 
1940 through June 30, 1945 totaled 
$3.4 billions as against benefit 
payments of less than $0.2 billion. 


$1.2 billions from Federal Gov- 
ernment contributions to cover 
excess mortality and disability | 
costs resulting from the war risk, | 
and $0.1 billion from interest on 
investments. Operations of this| 
Fund will not be stabilized until | 
veterans decide on the amount and | 
type of insurance they will retain, 
and Federal Government contri- 
butions to cover excess mor- 
tality cost are reduced substan- 
tially or eliminated. These contri- 
butions have been high since early | 
1945 because the government 
transfers lump sum amounts to 
the Fund for the discounted value 
of all future payments arising 
from war death and disability 
claims. As of June 30, 1945, active 
death awards had been made on 
223,154 policies with $2,036 mil- 
lions insurance. 


IV.—Investment of Trust 
Fund Reserves 


Procedures for investing re- 
serves accumulated by trust funds 
are laid down in legislation estab- 
lishing the individual funds. The 
legislative Acts for the principal 
funds are listed in the Appendix. 
In general, these Acts provide that 
resources not needed currently to 
meet expenditures should be in- 
vested in interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States, obliga- 
tions guaranteed as to both prin- 
cipal and interest by the United 
States (for the four trust funds 
created. after 1935), or Federal 
farm loan bonds (for the two trust 
funds created in 1920). Special in- 
vestment provisions of the indi- 
vidual funds are discussed below, 
and actual investments as of June 
30, 1945 by type of security are 
shown in Table H. 

The Federal Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Trust Fund (or 
Old Age Reserve Account as it 
was known during 1936-39) can 
acquire public or guaranteed is- 


sues acquired shall yield at ieast 
3%. As with the Old Age fund, 
specifie authorization is given to 
|}purchase and sell issues at the 

market price. As of June 30, 1945, 
however, the $0.5 billion of in- 
vested reserves of the Fund con- 
| sisted entirely of 3% special notes 


|'with the redemption provisions 


noted above. 


The Unemployment Trust Fund 
investment provisions have not 


| been changed since the original 


Social Security Act of 1935. Pub- 
lic or guaranteed issues may be 
purchased on original issue or in 
the market, and may be sold at 
the market price. Stipulations as 
to the issue of special obligations 
are similar to those of the Old 
Age Fund without the provision, 
however, that such investment be 
made only if it is not in the pub- 
lic interest to acquire regular is- 
sues, On the other hand, public 
issues may be acquired by the 
Fund only on such terms as to 
provide an investment yield not 
less than that which would be re- 
quired at the time on special is- 





sues. At present, therefore, the 
Fund. would be unable to acquire 
short-term public issues. In view 
of the contingency nature of this 
Fund, it would not be desirable to 
invest a substantial amount in 
Treasury bonds. Investment hold- 
ings as of June 30, 1945 consisted 
of $6.7 billions of special certif- 
icates redeemable on demand and 
maturing within one year from is- 
sue date, and less than $0.6 billion 
of Treasury bonds. 

The Act setting up the National 
Service Life Insurance’ Fund 
merely states that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to in- 
vest in interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States or 
guaranteed issues, and to sell such 
obligations for the purposes of the 
Fund. As the Fund is set up on a@ 
3% yield basis, however, only spe- 
cial issues bearing this rate have 
been acquired. As of June 30, 
1945, investments consisted solely 
of nearly $3.2 billions in special 
notes of the type issued to retire- 
ment funds. 

The same investment procedure 

(Continued on page 764) 








sues on original issue at par or by 
purchase of outstanding obbiga- 
tions at the market price. Such 
securities may also be sold at the 
market price. Issuance at par of 
special obligations directly to the 
Fund is also authorized, although 
under the 1939 amendments these 
are to be issued only if the Sec- 





retary of the Treasury determines 
that the purchase of other inter- 


VACATION 
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the 


PACIFIC 
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Make Your Plans 


Included in receipts were $2.l|est-bearing obligations (either 


TABLE Il 
*Securities Held as Investments in Trust and Special Funds—June 30, 1945 
(In millions of dollars) 


Special Special Special Treasury 


SECURITY 


to Inelude the 


NATIONAL 


TRADERS’ 


Unemployment Insurance 








certificates notes bonds bonds Total 

Federa] Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
Tract, Pua... 2... ck. 648 3,660 ape © 1,238 6,546 
Civil Service Retirement and Disability 1 Fund _-_- 1,848 eee ape 1,848 
Railroad Retirement Account_ : fo PEN 501 ‘cist ee 501 
Unemployment Trust Fund__-__.- 6,747 a Pen 550 7,307 
Wational Service Life Insuranze Fund. ad 3,187 enaeie sonnel 3,187 
U. S. Government Life Insurance Pund____ 86 2 500 552 1,141 
Sg eA Lae a 0 a a ee ee 15 20 pas 12 +43 
Patel. alin nw 8035 9,21¢ 500 2,362 20,578 


{All the figures are » rounded oud re not necessarily add up to totals. 


tIncluces ene million dollars in Savings bonds. 


Source: 


direct or guaranteed) on original 
issue or at the market price is not 
_in the public interest. In the orig- 
inal Act, all obligations acquired 
by the Fund had to yield at least 
3% since the appropriations to the 
Fund were on that basis. As 
/amended in 1939, however, this 


workers in covered industries. The | provision was dropped and_ the 
rate was established at 1% of total | amendment provided that special 
payroll in 1936, with increases to| issues would carry a rate to the 
2% in 1937, and 3% in 1938. Ef-| nearest %% below the computed 
fective with the calendar year | average rate on the entire public 


1940, the tax was applied only to 
the ‘first $3,000 of annual com- 
pensation. 
individual States to set up their 
own programs, a credit up to a 
maximum of 90% of the Federal 
levy was allowed against the tax 
for unemployment taxes paid to 
a State. The remaining 10% was 
to be used by the Federal Govern- 
ment for grants to States for un- 
employment compensation admin- 
istration. Taxes collected by the) 
States, all of which now have un- 
employment taxes, must be de- 
posited in the ‘Unemployment | 


3 The House Ways and Means Committee 
on June 12, 1946 voted fevore*'y 
ameridment to increase the rate to 3% 
starting in 1947. 


an + 


In order to permit the | 


debt. As a result of this provision, 
the rate on new special issues to 
the Fund declined steadily to a 
‘low of 1%% on June 15, 1943 and 
has remained at that level ever 
since. As indicated in Table II, the 
Fund held about $5.3 billions of 
special issues, as against $1.2 bil- 
lions of Treasury bonds. As the 
Fund holds only certificates and 
notes among its special issues, the 
rate of return still is higher than 
for similar public issues. Further- 
/more, the special notes are re- 
| deemable on demand after one 
year from issue date and the spe- 
cial certificates are redeemable on 
* | demand at any time. In view of 
the longer term nature of this re- 
serve, however, it-is hardly neces- 








Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year 1945. 


sary to keep 80% of the funds tied 
up in such short-term obligations. 
The reason for so doing presum- 
ably is that there is not an ade- 
quate supply of higher-yielding 
short- or medium-term bonds. 

The Civil Service Retirement 
and Disability Fund is still on a 
4% basis so that investments are 
made only in 4% special issues, 
except for a negligible amount of 
3% special notes issued as an in- 
vestment for voluntary contribu- 
tions of employees for purchase 
of additional annuity at an inter- 
est rate of 3% as authorized in 
1939. The Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act itself merely states that 
the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall invest in interest-bearing se- 
curities of the United States or 
Federal farm loan bonds. The $1.8 
billions invested by this Fund as 
of June 30, 1945 consisted entirely 
of special notes redeemable on de- 
mand after one year from issue 
date and maturing five years after 
issue date. 

The Railroad Retirement Ac- 
count was set up by the 1937 
amendment to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1935 on a 3% 





basis with the specific require- 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 





























What are you going to tell your customers when securities stop 
going up? For the past several years it hasn't required very much 
analytical ability to select speculative growth situations, workouts 
etc., that assured customers a sizeable profit. Many of your customers 
have been educated to expect profits automatically. From here on it 
would be the greatest fallacy imaginable for any intelligent security 
buyer to expect a continuance of the same sort of easy, one way 
street, which we have enjoyed since 1941. The bull market may not 
be over but from now on there will be a much more selective market 
from which one must pick and choose. The worthwhile companies 
which are well managed, properly financed, and in the lines of busi- 
ness, that will prosper, are the ones that will forge ahead, and their 
securities likewise. The wheat will now be sifted from the chaff— 
stocks thai never had any reason to sell at the high prices we have 
witnessed recently will find their true level. 

This does not imply that from now on a security salesman will 
have little to do. If he handles his accounts properly he will have 
more to tell them than ever before. From now on, it seems to us, 
he will have to reeducate those of his customers who have become 
traders, into the realization that the most important problem which 
they must solve IS TO KEEP THAT WHICH THEY HAVE AC- 
QUIRED. Once securities are bought you must watch over them; 
just as long as you don’t own them you do not have to worry about 
them. Every security that you have sold to your customers must be 
carefully watched from now on. If they wish to keep their principal 
intact it will be necessary for you to have a heart to heart talk with 
every one of your customers (especially those who hold highly specu- 
lative stocks) and explain to them that from now on it may be neces- 
sary to sell out certain holdings for other reasons besides the one 
which has usually governed in the past—namely a large profit made. 

- In doing this there is no reason for you to become an alarmist. 
The fact that the recovery period which has taken place in our entire 
economy has now entered the digestion phase, does not mean that 
the securities markets are going to hades. But it does infer that many 
securities that have been overplayed, because of the momentum which 
has been generated by a public psychology intent upon buying almost 
indiscriminately into any low priced dog that looked like it might go 
up, are now due for a revaluation downward, 

This is all to the good. That public service which is rendered by 
securities dealers and their salesman, is part and parcel of their 
combined abilities and experience in selecting the right securities 
for their customers, at the proper time in the business cycle. The in- 
vestors who gambled on underpriced speculations and made large 
profits during the past few years DID THE RIGHT THING. From 


now on, it is our opinion, that there will be plenty of business around 
for the salesman who gears his selling efforts to the times—this calls 
for a tactful presentation of today’s problem which we think is HOW 
TO KEEP WHAT YOU’VE GOT. That takes buying of a high order, 
selection of sound securities, and selling and switching when that 
course appears warranted. The gravy train is over. 





Kennedy Company Formed 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—William 
B. Kennedy has formed the Ken- 
nedy Company, with offices at 
3408 18th Street, N. E., to engage 
in the securities business. 


Carroll Alker Dead 


Carroll Bruce Alker, member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
who made his offices with Wel- 
lington & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, died after a brief ill- 
ness. 








Lyman, Inc. Formed 

EAST ORANGE, N. J.—Lyman, 
Inc.. has been formed with offices 
at 589 Central Avenue to conduct 
a securities business. Officers are 
Edward F. Lyman, President and 
Secretary, and Alice C. Fleming, 
Vice-Presidént and Treasurer. 





Smithers To Admit 
F.S. Smithers & Co., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City, members cof 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
will admit Hamilton David 
Schwarz to partnership on Sept. 3. 
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Federal Trust Fund Investments 


(Continued from page 763) 


in the 
1919 Act covering the establish- 
ment of the U. S. Government Life 
Insurance Fund. An amendment 
in March 1923 added bonds of the 
Federal farm loan banks as au- 
thorized investments. An Act ap- 
proved in March 1927 also author- 
ized the use of this Fund to make 
loans to veterans upon their ad- 
justed service certificates. Loans 
to veterans on their government 
life insurance policies also ab- 
sorbed funds otherwise available 
for investment starting in the 
fiscal year 1931. The last holdings 
of Federal land bank bonds were 
liquidated in the fiscal year 1945. 
Outstanding loans to veterans on 
adjusted service certificates were 
paid off in 1937 by the issuance of 
a like amount of speajal adjusted 
service bonds to the Fund. These 
bonds were issued directly to the 
Fund rather than issuing them to 
veterans and having the latter re- 
pay their loans from the proceeds. 
Policy loans outstanding on June 
30, 1945 amounted to $119 mil- 
lions. Investments in government 
securities on that date consisted of 
the $500 millions special adjusted 
service bonds, $88 millions of 
other special issues, and $552 mil- 
lions of regular Treasury bonds. 
The average interest rate on in- 
vestments of this Fund is adequate 
to meet the 3%% basis upon 
which the Fund was set up. 


V. Postwar Outlook 
(fiscal years 1946-50) 

A decided decline from the an- 
nual absorption of $5.2 billions of 
government securities in the fis- 
cal year 1945 is certain during the 
postwar period, unless contribu- 
tion rates and coverage of the so- 
cial insurance funds are increased 
substantially. The prospects for 
the fiscal years 1946-50 are ex- 
amined below for the six prin- 
cipal funds; all other trust funds 
provide a negligible amount of 
investment funds so that they can 
be disregarded. 


The smallest three of the six 
principal trust funds will provide 
a combined amount of no more 
than $500 millions annually in re- 
serve accumulations which can be 
invested in government securities. 
These funds are the Civil Service 
Retirement and Disability, Rail- 
road Retirement, and U. S. Gov- 
ernment Life Insurance. In the 
fiscal year 1945, these funds in- 
vested $666 millions in govern- 
ment securities. Some falling off 
in the rate of accumulation will 
occur, however, particularly in 
the Civil Service fund. The num- 
ber of Federal employees reached 
a-peak in the fiscal year 1945, av- 
eraging about $3% millions. Al- 
though salaries and wages of civil 
service employees have been in- 
creased, the total payroll will de- 
cline substantially because of a 
sharp cut in number of employees. 
Furthermore, expenditures of this 
Fund will increase as employees 
leaving the Federal service with- 
draw their accumulated contribu- 
tions. Railroad Retirement re- 
serve accumulations will not in- 
crease because the _ scheduled 
slight rise in rates wil] probably 
be offset by the slowly rising 
trend of benefit payments. The 
U. S. Government Life Insurance 
Fund is a stable fund and only 
accumulates about $50 million 
annually. 


The Federal Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Trust Fund will 
probably accumulate reserves for 
investment at the rate of $800 to 
$1,000 millions annually during 
the fiscal years 1946-50, unless 
Congress allows the scheduled in- 
creases in payroll tax rates to go 
into effect and/or includes work- 
ers not covered at the present 
time. Investments in government 
securities during fiscal 1945 
amounted to $1,137 millions. Some 
decline from the peak payrolls of 
the war is to be expected in the 








postwar period even under con- 
ditions of high employment, un- 
less wage rates continue to rise 
substantially. Unless contribu- 
tion rates are increased, therefore, 
receipts from payroll taxes might 
fall off from the $1,310 millions 
in fiscal 1945 to about $1,200 mil- 
lions in the postwar period. If 
employment were to fall off sub- 
stantially during fiscal 1946-50, 
receipts would be even less. Any 
increase in the total 2% contribu- 
tion rate would result in an equiv- 
alent percentage increase in re- 
ceipts and also in investments. 
Benefit payments are rising stead- 
ily each year at the current rate 
of increase of about $70 millions 
annually. Assuming no marked 
acceleration in the rate of retire- 
ment of older workers from the 
labor force; benefit payments 
might rise from the $240 millions 
in fiscal 1945 to about $575 mil- 
lions in fiscal 1950, or an aver- 
age level of about $450 millions 
for the fiscal period 1946-50. 


The future accumulation of in- 
vestible funds by the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund is difficult to 
project because much depends on 
Congressional attitude toward the 
further growth of reserves and on 
the level of unemployment and 
labor turnover. During the fiscal 
year 1945 investments increased 
$1,437 millions as payrolls reached 
a peak and unemployment re- 
mained low. Tax receipts are 
likely to decline from the $1,384 
millions (including Railroad un- 
employment insurance taxes) in 
fiscal 1945 to a postwar level of 
somewhat more than $1,200 mil- 
lions under conditions of high em- 
ployment but without further sub- 
stantial increases in wage rates. 
Unlike the Old Age fund any 
changes in contribution rates are 
likely to be on tthe down side. 
Chairman Altmeyer of the Social 
Security Board has recently sug- 
gested that the standard rate be 
reduced from 3% to 2% since the 
Fund reserves is adequate to meet 
all obligations under expected 
levels of unemployment and ex- 
isting benefit provisions. The 
probable number of recipients of 
benefit payments is most difficult 
to project. Over the entire fiscal 
year 1945, only $70 millions was 
withdrawn for benefit payments; 
following the end of the war, how- 
ever, payments increased to a 
peak of $136 millions monthly 
(equivalent to a $1,632 millions an- 
nual rate) in February 1946, when 
the average weekly number of 
beneficiaries was 1.6 million per- 
sons. Since February, benefit pay- 
ments have dropped somewhat as 
former beneficiaries used up their 
credits or obtained employment. 
In the first quarter of this year 
the Fund had to draw upon in- 
vested reserves to the extent of 
$130 millions to meet the excess 
payments over receipts. 


At present, some persons not 
actively seeking work are draw- 
ing unemployment compensation. 
As their credits are used up, these 
people will drop from the benefit 
payment rolls. Furthermore, if 
the unemployment total tends to 
be made up of people who remain 
unemployed for a long time or ob- 
tain only temporary employment, 
these workers will eventually use 
up their credits accumulated in 
wartime employment. Chairman 
Altmeyer estimates that if we 
should have as many as 3.5 million 
unemployed the average State 
would be able to finance benefits 
with a contribution rate of less 
than 2% without drawing upon 
accumulated reserves. In the cal- 
endar year 1945, State unemploy- 
ment taxes, after allowance for 
experience ratings, averaged about 
1.7% of total payrolls (including 
annual wages above $3,000) in 


4At the end of 1944 (the latest year 
for which published figures are available) 
71 per cent of the workers in covered em- 
ployment could receive benefits for the 
maximum number of weeks duration al- 
lowed by the State law. 


covered employment. In view of 
the pressure to hold down the 


/Unemployment Trust Fund re- 


serve and the probability that, 
even under conditions of rela- 
tively high employment, benefit 
payments may absorb a large por- 
tion of current contributions, it is 
unlikely that reserve accumula- 
tions will average more than 
$500 millions annually during the 
fiscal years 1946-50. If it is de- 
cided that the present reserve of 
nearly $7 billions is adequate, 
there will be no further accumu- 
lation at all. 

The future increase in the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Fund 
is also difficult to forecast until 
veterans decide on what kind of 
insurance and how much they will 
carry in the postwar period. In- 
formation is also not available for 
determining what additional Fed- 
eral Government’ contributions 
will be necessary to provide cur- 
rently for future payments arising 
from deaths and disabilities re- 
sulting from the excess war haz- 
ard over the normal risk covered 
by premium payments. Invest- 
ments amounting to $1,974 mil- 
lions during the fiscal year 1945 
resulted primarily from Federal 
Government contributions of $1,- 
117 millions and premium receipts 
of $954 millions as against bene- 
fit payments of only $128 millions. 
Government contributions in the 
current fiscal year have aggre- 
gated $1,377 millions through May 
31, 1946, but will probably fall off 
sharply from now on in view of 
the fact that the bulk of claims 
arising from war-incurred deaths 
and disabilities have been settled. 
The government appropriates cur- 
rently those lump sums which at 
3% interest will provide for aH 
future payments arising from set- 
tled claims for war death or dis- 
ability. Premium receipts have 
declined in the current fiscal year 
as some discharged veterans 
dropped their insurance or re- 
duced the amount carried. On the 
other hand, conversion of some 
policies to ordinary, 20-payment 
or 30-payment life insurance re- 
sults in increased premium rates. 
Benefit payments are, of course, 
increasing steadily as claims for 
monthly and lump sum payments 
are settled. These payments in 
May 1946 had increased to an an- 
nual rate of $300 millions. . On; 
the whole, this Fund will accumu- 
late about $2,000 millions again in 
the current fiscal year 1946, but 
will probably drop to not much 
more than $500 millions in the 
following fiscal years through 
1950. 


Federal trust funds as a whole, 
therefore, might be expected to 
absorb an annual average of $2 to 
$3 billions of government secur- 
ities during the fiscal years 1946- 


50 under conditions of unchanged 
contribution rates or coverage and 
relatively high employment.5 The 
breakdown of this total by indi- 


vidual funds is as follows: 
Millions 

Civil Service Retirement and Dis- 

ability, Railroad Retirement, 

U. S. Government Life Insur- 
ee chide 500 
Federal Old Age and Survivors__ 800-1,000 





Unemployment Insurance _...-~ 200- 500 
National Service Life Insurance. 500-1,000 
Whe) twos sl See 


The estimates for the Old Age 
fund would be increased $600 mil- 
lions annually for each 1% change 
in payroll tax rates (e.g., if rates 
are increased from the present 
2% to 3%). The estimate for the 
Unemployment Trust Fund would 
become zero if unemployment 
taxes were reduced enough to 
prevent further accumulation of 
reserves. 





5 In the fiscal year 1946, net absorption 
will be about 3.7 billion dollars because of 
the final large Government contribution 
to the National Service Life Insurance 
Fund of about 1.4 billion dollars, 
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Profit Opportunities in Public Utility Stocks 


(Continued from page 745) 
basic materials have severely up- 
set such expectations. 

It is not surprising that under 
such conditions underwriters 
found themselves with undigested 
mew issues and a_ temporarily 
glutted market, which consider- 
ably dampened their immediate 
outlook. Furthermore, with un- 
derwriting activity at fever pitch, 
a certain amount of the new of- 
ferings appear to have been of 
questionable merit. And finally 
there has been the recent ten- 
dency for money rates to harden, 
which could be the forerunner of 
higher corporate bond yields. 
Obviously conditions were right 
to set off a selling wave such as 
was witnessed last week. 


In addition to the above men- 
tioned influences, there has been 
considerable comment recently 
over the fact that a regulated in- 
dustry like the utilities is par- 
ticularly vulnerable to rising costs 
inasmuch as rate increases are 
seldom granted, when necessary, 
until well after increasing prices 
have had their effect. Further- 
more, a change in the thinking of 
regulatory bodies toward lower 
rates of return on property in- 
vestment is causing considerable 
concern to many investors. 


Favorable Factors 


Balanced against the above 
their appear to be a substantial 
number of factors particularly 
favorable to the electric and gas 
utilities the importance of which 
appears to be overlooked by in- 
vestors. It is generally regarded 
that it is highly unlikely that this 
country will experience uncon- 
trolled inflation such as occurred 
in parts of Europe, but rather 
some further continuation of con- 
trolled increase in prices until 
such time as _ production has 
an opportunity to become in bet- 
ter balance with demand. Par- 
ticularly significant in this con- 
nection is the recent announce- 
ment by the presidents of the CIO, 
and United Automobile Workers 
that the unions have abandoned 
any thought at present of new 
wage increases in favor of an all- 
out effort to preserve the present 
purchasing power. The latter is 
the largest labor union in the 
world and its influence might well 
spread throughout labor circles. 
This represents apparently a fun- 
damental and very necessary 
change in the thinking of the 
leaders of labor. 


The Federal Reserve Board adds 
a further favorable tone in the 
Bulletin to the effect that most 
companies have overcome the 
problems of plant reconversion 
and are now in a position to bene- 


Cruttenden & Co. Offers 
Trane Go. Common 


Cruttenden & Co. headed a 
nationwide underwriting syn- 
dicate which on Aug. 5 offered 
59,505 shares of common stock, 
(par $2) of the Trane Co. of La 
Crosse, Wis., at $33 per share. 

Trane Co. is an organization of 
manufacturing engineers special- 
izing in heat transfer equipment. 
During the last fifteen years, the 
company has attained an impor- 
tant position in the heating and 
ventilating and air conditioning 
industry by reason of its efficient 
sales-engineering policy coor- 
dinated with its highly skilled 
manufacturing facilities. 

Proceeds of the financing will 
be used in part of additions and 
improvements: of property, plant 
and equipment and for the re- 
demption, at par, of all outstand- 
ing preferred stock. The remain- 
der will be used for additional 
working capital. 





fit from large consumer demands. 
Steel production schedules for the 
week are at the highest rate since 
the end of the war. To this may 
be added the almost universal 
statement of public utility man- 
agements, well supported by pro- 
duction records, that the industry 
is entering an era of its greatest 
growth under generally favorable 
conditions. 


Earnings 


It is becoming apparent as first 
half year statements are pub- 
lished that, with the repeal of ex- 
cess profits taxes, the amounts 
coming through to net earnings 
have increased substantially in 
excess of the most optimistic esti- 
mates of either managements or 
the investing public. There ap- 
pear to be several reasons. The 
expected slump in system output 
of power with the termination of 
war contracts and the anticipated 
increases in unit costs have not 
occurred. Residential, rural and 
commercial business has increased 
out of proportion to the loss of 
heavy, low profit industrial sales. 
Furthermore, much of the war 
business lost was at rates border- 
ing on the unprofitable. This is 
well exemplified by the earnings 
report of Niagara Hudson Power 
Corporation, which showed con- 
solidated net earnings for the first 
half at the rate of 80 cents per 
share of common stock as com- 
pared with 30 cents for the same 
period last year. Such earnings 
reflected the full effect of retro- 
active wage increases, higher fuel 
and material costs, etc. 


It has become increasingly ap- 
parent that EPT was essentially 
a war levy on the earnings of the 
industry and its repeal has left 
most of the companies ample room 
to meet higher costs for labor, 
fuel and materials and to make 
voluntary rate reductions. A 
study of the earnings record for 
the industry generally bears this 
out. 

New Business 


Probably the most important 
influence to offset higher costs is 
the phenomenal expansion in 
usage that has manifested itself 
since V-J Day. Never before has 
there been such a backlog of de- 
mand for appliances and equip- 
ment. Sales to certain lines of 
commercial business that had 
been virtually eliminated during 
the war have been reviving at 
rates far beyond any expectation. 
As a result utility managements 
are finding that their estimates 
for 1946 are running substantially 
behind actual sales. As far back 
as April, 1945 the War Produc- 
tion Board indicated the extent of 
the probable demand for house- 
hold appliances that was building 
up by a survey summarized as 
follows: 


Number of Families That Would 
Buy Household Appliances 
Right Away, April, 1945 


Mechanical 

Refrigerators  __.._--- 5,852,000 
Washing Machines __-_-- 5,834,000 
Electric Irons .....--~--- 5,195,000 
Home Radios -_----~--- 5,085,000 
Vacuum Cleaners ___-_-_-- 4,501,000 
Sewing Machines _-__-_-- 3,451,000 


The returning veterans and the 
increase in marriage rates have 
only served to increase such de- 
mand. Added to this is the gov- 
ernment sponsored program for 
millions of new homes and hous- 
ing units, most of which will re- 
quire new appliances. 


New uses of gas and electricity, 
such as air conditioning and 
modern space heating, are open- 
ing up entirely new frontiers for 
sales effort. Industrial uses of 
gas and electricity have also kept 
pace with this increasing residen- 





metallurgical processes have been 
developed requiring immense sup- 
plies of heat and power. 

As to further sales and con- 
tinued general growth of the in- 
dustry, we believe substantial in- 
creases can be expected. The 
president of one of the large utili- 
ties recently summed this up by 
saying: 

“As a result of research and de- 
velopment carried on during the 
war there will be new and ex- 
panded peace-time uses of elec- 
tricity which challenge the imagi- 
nation. We have just scratched 
the surface when it comes to elec- 
tricity’s contribution to the wel- 
fare of mankind.” 


Offsets to Rising Costs 


Admittedly coal costs have risen 
materially and are only partially 
offset by fuel clauses in power 
contracts. During the last few 
years, however, many of the large 
power systems have adapted their 
steam power plants to the use of 
natural gas and oil. Also with 
higher fuel costs, more hydro- 


electric sites will be developed. 
Of greater importance is the fact 
that many obsolete, high cost 
steam plants that were kept in 
operation during the war to meet 
the heavy demand are now being 
shut down or temporarily held as 
stand-by plants. For example, 
when the New Sunbury Plant of 
the Penn Power and Light Com- 
pany is completed, it is expected 
to save from $1,500,000 to $2,000,- 
000 annually in operating ex- 
penses. 

Much of the higher costs both 


_ clerical 


labor costs for 
work by mechanizing 
their commercial offices through 
increased use of business ma- 
chines. 


setting higher 


Money Rates and Underwriting 


Money rates are showing a 
slight tendency to harden, yet the 
corporate bond market is ap- 
parently able to absorb large is- 
sues of utility bonds at the lowest 
rates in the experience of the in- 
dustry. In connection with in- 
tegration plans, the capital struc- 
tures of many of the operating 
properties have been so improved 
by debt reduction and capital con- 
tributions by the parent com- 
panies to increase the equity in 
common stock and surplus, that 
utility bonds have taken on a 
much higher investment rating. 
Under the SEC requirements the 
increased use of sinking funds, 
higher standards of depreciation 
accruals and various restrictions 
on dividend payments to retain 
earnings, all tend continuously to 
increase the equity of the stock- 
holders. 

Temporarily the underwriting 
of too many new issues of all 
types of securities has so con- 
gested the market that several re- 
cent public utility common stock 
offerings have been sticky. As a 
result, underwriters are bidding 
lower for new offerings, which 
temporarily appears to effect the 
break-up value of certain holding 
companies. This is likely to cause 
some of the plans to be changed 
to make greater use of offerings 


to stockholders at attractive prices 
through the use of rights. 

Distribution of the stocks of 
the underlyers through issuance 
of rights often have favorable tax 
advantages to both preferred and 
common stockholders of the par- 
ent companies. Furthermore, the 
break-up value of a holding com- 
pany is certainly not the im- 
mediate market value of the 
stocks distributed, before they 
have had time to become seasoned. 
For tax reasons, the underlying 
stocks of certain operating prop- 
erties received in exchange for 
holding company securities are 
likely to be held for a long time. 
This may, as in the case of Penn 
Power and Light Company com- 
mon, distributed by National 
Power and Light, limit the float- 
ing supply and hasten the season- 
ing. 

In the final analysis the geenral 
market rather than the temporary 
position of the underwriters is the 
determining factors. Mass psy- 
chology plays so important a part 
that it would seem that, when the 
present reaction runs its course, 
it will be found that values are 
quite low in relation to the great 
progress made by the industry 
since the end of the war. A sub- 
stantial increase in money rates 
would undoubtedly take a long 


time to evolve, partieularly as it 
is incompatible with general gov- 
ernment policy. Consequently, in 
the basis of yields now available, 
the selection of stocks of well 
managed utility companies serv- 
ing good growth areas appears 





Estimated Near Term Earnings and Dividend Possibilities 


1945 Est. Near 





for labor and materials is going 
into new construction for capital 
aecount which will appear in the 
rate base. Already, higher costs 
have caused certain State com- 
missions to postpone anticipated 
action On rate reductions. Many 
power Companies are also off- 


Earn- Term 

ings Earnings 
Boston Edison Co... _-~ $2.06 $2.65 
Comm. Edison Co.__--__ 1.89 2.17 
Cons. Ed. Co. of N. Y.-- 1.74 2.60 
Del Pr. &. 4.48... 1.19 . 1.6¢0 
Idaho Power Co._.----- 2.92" 3.00 
Ohio Edison Co.__~--.-~ 1.38 2:7 
Mourtain States Pr.__-- 2.26 2.50 
Phite. lec,  Ce.2...2..~ 1.44 1.80 
Penn Pr. @& Lt. Co...... 1.08 *2.04 
American Gas & El.__--. 2.31 3.50 
Pub. Service of N. J.___ 1.12 2.30 
Pacific Gas & El. Co._-- 2.16 3.00 








*Pro-forina recently filed with SEC. 


advisable. A representative list 
follows: 
Est. 
Pres. Possible Approx. Yield of 
Div. Div. Price Yield Est. Div. 
$2.00 $2.30 $52. $3.96 $5.10 
1.40 1.80 35 4.00 5.14 
1.60 2.00 32 5.00 6.25 
1.00 1.49 24 4.16 5.83 
1.60 2.40 40 4.00 6.00 
2.00 2.00 41 4.38 4.88 
e 1.50 2.06 32 4.69 6.25 
120 1.40 28 4.29 5.00 
0.80 1.40 23 3.48 6.09 
1.90 2.25 41 4.63 5.49 
1.00 1.60 28 3.57 5.71 
2.00 2.40 45 4.95 5.34 
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| These securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


263,037 Shares* 
Spiegel, Inc. 


Common Stock 
($2 Par Value) 


Price $24 per Share 


*As described in the Prospectus, such shares were offered by the Company at $22 per share to the 
holders of its Common Stock in the ratio of one share for each five shares held by them. Subscrip- 
tion warrants covering 242,258 shares were exercised, and 20,779 shares were purchased by tlie 
Underwriters severally and have been sold. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is circulated 
only from such of the several Underwriters as are registered dealers in such state. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
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Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lazard Freres & Co. 
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The Faith That Makes Public Relations 


(Continued from page 754) 

ly is to move your merchandise— 
as inexpensively as possible and 
as much of it as possible—from 
the factory through to the ulti- 
mate consumer. This challenge 
is so great that it seems presump-~ 
tuous to suggest you must under- 
take another job. But, in fact, 
unless you undertake this other 
job, your chance of succeeding in 
the first instance may diminish to 
the vanishing point. ; 

This second task is to maintain 
and increase the growing confi- 
dence of the American people in 
American industry—and by so 
doing to increase the people’s faith 
in their own security. This con- 
fidence—this faith — will have 
more to do with product sales than 
all the figures on pent-up demand 
and dammed-up savings. People 
are markets—clear-eyed people 
with visions of better tomorrows 
—not gloomy people with dark 
forebodings about the security of 
their jobs. 

All the evidence—public opinion 
polls included—shows that indus- 
try again has a reasonably good 
standing with the public. 

It seems plausible to say the 
reason for this is the ‘miracle of 
production,’ and the equally 
miraculous reconversion record 
industry is now hanging up. Also 
that its standing has been en- 
hanced because of the public serv- 
ices industry performed—with its 
scrap drives, bond sales, nutri- 
‘tional education, and so on. But 
that’s only the half of it. The 
other half is that industry (1) has 
presented its war production story 
intelligently and effectively to the 
public and (2) has demonstrated 
its interest in the public welfare 
by its advertising sponsorship of 
official war programs. 

Just one index of how much 
more attention industry paid to 
telling its story during the war 
years is a compilation made By 
the Bureau of Advertising. “If 
shows the dollars spent for indus- 
trial public relations advertising. 
An increase from one million in 
1939 to 17 million by 1943. These 
totals are for so-called institu- 
tional advertising only. 

Let me say that I use the term 
“public relations” here in the most 


modern sense—not our pre-war 
concept of it. 

There is another’ statement 
about public reiations which 
startles me. It’s the statement — 
still too often made by indus- 


trialists—that we don’t have any 
public relations or we don’t want 
any public relations. Maybe, as 
with other kinds of relations, we 
don’t want any—but, like it or not, 
we've got ’em. The only question 
is whether we are going to assure 





that such relations are conducted 
on a mutually satisfactory and 
profitable basis. 

I have touched on the primary 
reason we in industry must con- 
tinue to be public-relations 
minded—to inspire a confidence 
which will give people faith in 
their future—so that they will buy 
and keep on buying. 

Government today is cutting it- 
self in for an average “take” of 
around 65 per cent of the net 
profit in business. Does this re- 
flect that the public—the master 
of our Government—has enough 
confidence in us—as much as we 
need? If this condition should be 
allowed to grow worse, any in- 
terest of ours in sales, purchasing 
power or markets will be purely 
altruistic. 

Much of the public is thorough- 
ly sold on the merits of our ad- 
vertised branded products. But 
they are still quite far short of 
being entirely sold on what is be- 
hind the product—the corporation 
that makes it and the. system 
which permits the producer of 
superior merchandise to grow big 
and sometimes prosperous. By 
way of example, 65% of news- 
paper editors say that people gen- 
erdlly regard the products of a 
large corporation more favorably 
than they regard the corporation 
itself or its officers and directors. 
Industry is still—and will always 
be—in a very real sense—on trial 
before the bar of public opinion 
in this country. 


Increasing Public Confidence 

Let’s consider together how we 
should go about maintaining and 
increasing that public confidence 


‘which is indispensable to us. 


There is one method of ap- 
proach often proposed and utilized 
on numerous occasions in the last 
decade. It is for large industrial 
concerns to pool their resources 
—their money, their trained man- 
power and sometimes agency 
talent—tto carry out a program in- 
structing the public in the merits 
of free enterprise, the American 
way, freedom of competition or 
opportunity, and so on. 

Many of these jointly sponsored 
programs have helped create pub- 
lic understanding. Some have 
been particularly good—especially 
those designed to serve as a back- 
drop for advertising on the same 
theme by individual companies 
cooperating in the program. 

There is certainly no fault in- 
herent in such cooperative, co- 
ordimated programs. But I-would 
caution that this method if used 
alone and not as a backdrop for 
individual efforts can never do 
the entire job that needs doing. 

Some of us in industry keep 
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making the mistake of thinking 
this method alone can effectively 
persuade the public to preserve 
the good in our economic system. 
We in industry want to stick to 
our knitting—mind our business. 
Which is making things and sell- 
ing them, isn’t it? We don’t want 
any public relations, thank you— 
certainly not if it means we have 
to do extraneous things like teach- 
ing higher economics. So we help 
support dozens of organizations to 
carry the whole burden of bring- 
ing to pass a millennium in busi- 
ness relations. But we're really 
not supporting any of them if we 
try to shift the whole responsibity 
on to their shoulders. 

Theres one primary and indis- 
pensable way to inspire faith in 
American industry and in our sys- 
tem of industrial democracy. It 
is the obvious way. It is for every 
industrial concern (1) to create a 
public understanding of its own 
contribution to the general wel- 
fare and (2) to demonstrate by 
its actions its concern for the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Ralph Starr Butler, Vice-Presi- 
dent of General Foods, made the 
statement: “The mass of he peo- 
ple in its attitude toward business 
—is moved very largely by its 
feelings rather than by intellec- 
tual conviction. What any per- 
son thinks about business in gen- 
eral is a mosaic of his feelings 
about the businesses with which 
he has contact and of which he 
has knowledge. If he has confi- 
dence in those businesses, he is 
likely to have confidence in busi- 
ness in general, and if he does not 
have confidence in the particular 
businesses he knows about, then 
he is likely to be critical of all 
industry ... 

“Actions speak louder than 
words, but words are necessary 
because we must bring our story 
to millions beyond the direct in- 
fluence of the things we do.” 


Wage Earners Interest 


Another—one who, as a re- 
search expert, has delved deeply 
into the thinking and aspirations 
of wage-earners—has well said, in 
similar vein: “The company that 
will talk to the wage earners ir 
terms of their own interests and 
aims, about what that company is 
planning to do to maintain pro- 
duction, employment and wages 
atter the war . will be sur- 
prised at the speedy spread of in- 
terest and enthusiasm... 

‘“‘Wage earners are not interested 
in the programs of business asso- 
ciations. They are interested in 
General Electric Company, for 
that to them is an individual en- 
tity. The G. E. trade mark is 
something they know, which they 
have seen on the products they 
buy and use. That is something 
real. So are U.S. Steel, and hun- 
dreds of other manufacturers. 
Companies are individuals which 
can be comprehended. They are 
not abstractions and associations 
which are intangible and from 
which the man in the street tends 
to shy away and suspect. So the 
story of industry’s planning must 
be presented to the wage easners 
by individual companies over 
their own names. 

“Advertising is the most effec- 
tive means for doing this im- 
portant public relations job. It 
then becomes a direct, personal- 
ized message from a responsible 
person. It is straight and un- 
garbled. It is handled as the ad- 
vertiser intends it. It carries the 
prestige of the-trade name.” 

Let me say “Amen” tothe state- 
ment that advertising is a most 
effective means of getting our 
story over to the people. Indeed 
I don’t know how on earth we 
could ever succeed without the 
advertising method. The adver- 





tising method, if properly utilized, 


can get our story across because 
unlike any other method of com- 
munication, it starts by finding 
out through research what peo- 
ple want and what appeals they 
respond to, what they are con- 


fused. about and where they 
are misinformed—it dramatizes 
and simplifies the message in 


terms of the other fellow’s in- 
terests—it channels the messages 
to the desired audience in prede- 
termined units of space or time 
and at desired intervals—and it 
repeats and repeats until the mes- 
sage sinks in, until ideas are 





moved from one mind to another. | 
in the infancy of public rela- | 


tions, all of the various publics 
—stockholders, dealers, employees 
and so on—were neatly labeled 
and treated as separate and dis- 
tinct compartments. This meant 


basing public relations on the 
lowest denominator of common 
interest. 


As R. T. Haslam, a director of 
the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, has pointed out: “We 
just can’t lump people into 
classes by labeling them “capi- 
talist’” or “common man” or any- 
thing else. A man may be a 
capitalist—that is a saver—but he 
is also many other things—a citi- 
zen, a father, a Presbyterian, a 
Democrat, a worker with his 
hands, a consumer.” 


Seek Highest Common 
Denominator 

The advertising method recog- 
nizes this and sets about to find 
the highest common denominator 
among the public—in interests, 
hopes, aspirations. It remembers 
that we are all pretty human. It 
knows that the best way to avoid 
unfounded suspicion among em- 
ployees, in the local community 
and with the public at large is to 
take these folks into our confi- 
dence—for example, by rendering 
an annual report to them in terms 
they comprehend, not just stop- 
ping with the s‘ockholders. The 
advertising method, too, has found 
through research that stockhold- 
ers don’t mind at all receiving an 
interesting and readable annual 
report. 

Good public relations like 
charity begin at home. Some pub- 
lic relations programs are so much 
concerned with all the hypotheti- 
cal publics that they forget all 
about people—the people on 
whom a company depends mos*— 
its employees. 

Amazing things would happen, 
I am sure, if when talking about 
their company and its manage- 
ment. workers began saying not 
“they” but ‘“we’—and really 
thought it and meant it. 

Why not continue in this post- 
war era to use some of your ad- 
vertising to tell about the com- 
pany’s employees, to tell a little 
about the ways in which their 
company recognizes their serv- 
ices, to explain what provisions 
the company is making for em- 
ploying veterans. And when you 
talk about new products, why not 
suggest that these mean more 
jobs and better ones. 

We must use advertising to 
make simple explanations of what 
corporations are; how they come 
into existence; what they do in 
providing employment and better 
goods and services for all; how 
they are a principal source of tax 
revenues; how they promote the 
best interests of all of us through 
a free competitive system; where 
their ownership lies; and finally, 
how they- are the indisputable 
source of continued national well 
being. 

It is not enough to say these 
things once and to assume they 
will. be understood and accepted. 
They must be said again and 
again. They must. be said effec- 








i 


| 


' 


tively in simple form so that 
everyone, no matter what his or 
her level of eduéation or intelli- 
gence or prejudice is, will under- 
stand. 


Teaching People Economics 


No longer can we fall back on 
the time-worn alibi that we can’t 
teach economies to people of 
average mentality. An impressive 
start has been made with the anti- 
inflation program. Back in 1942 
when the War Advertising Coun- 
cil first undertook this campaign, 
some economists warned it was 
hopeless to try to repeal the law 
of supply and demand. We didn’t 
exactly repeal the law, but we 
haven’t had the runaway inflation 
they predicted either. After this 
campaign had been running a sur- 
vey found that people had grasped 
the reasons why inflation would 
threaten their security and that as 
a result people had taken the 
trouble to learn the 7 simple ways 
they personally could help pre+ 
vent inflation, the 7 ways that 
were listed in every ad on thé 
subject. 

We can’t stop with telling peo- 
ple only the things we want them 
to know, either—we’ve got to use 
some of our time and space tell- 
ing them what they want to know 
if we intend to demonstrate that 
we really are concerned with 
their welfare. An _ important 
revolution took place in business 
public relations during the war. 
Many businesses stopped using 
their advertising to protest de- 
fensively that they were in the 
public interest and began demen- 
strating that they actually were. 


They demonstrated it by spon- 
soring official war advertising 
programs, such as war bonds, 


conservation and recruitment, in 
cooperation with the War Adver- 
tising Council. 

These two objectives—first, of 
telling people what we want them 
to know; and, second, of telling 
them what they want to know— 
are not mutually exclusive—they 
never have been, 

During the war and at present 
the Life Insurance Companies of 
America have been doing a mag- 
nificent job of providing the 
straight facts the people want— 


;and need to know—about infla- 





tion. But this also has been the 
most profitable kind of advertis- 
ing for the insurance companies 
because it shows people the sound 
sense of taking out insurance or 
increasing their policies at this 
particular time. 
Encouraging Spending 

I can foresee a time—perhaps 
not so far away—when it may 
well be in the interest of both the 
public and business to run adver- 
tising encouraging people to 
spend. In the public interest, be- 
cause it will help provide more 
jobs; in the interest of business, 
because it will help create mar- 
kets. 

During the war it was in the 
interest of the food processing 
companies to give people the facts 
they wanted—and needed to know 
—about Crop Corps enlistments so 
that the processors would have 
more fruits and vegetables to sell. 
It appears now that Congress will 
soon authorize a food-stamp plan 
for low-income families. This 
may well offer food processors a 
further opportunity (1) to help 
the public by giving the facts 
about this plan and (2) at the 
same time to move their own mer- 
chandise. : 

To assist business to continue 
the same high order of statesman- 
ship, the same concern for the 
public welfare which it demon- 
strated during the war, we are 
going right ahead with the Adver- 
tising Council. I don’t know—not 
with any certainty—what national 
problems people will need to be 
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informed about six months or a 
year from now. We never knew 
during the war either. But there 
will be such problems. And I 
know that in order to meet the 
need for public enlightenment, 
we must maintain a mechanism to 
spot these problems, coordinate 
information on them, suggest how 
the problems can be presented 
through advertising and dissemi- 
nate this information to industry, 
advertising agencies and media. 


If industry should turn its back 
on national problems—if we be- 
come so busily obsessed with our 
competitive struggles that we have 
no time’ to demonstrate our in- 
terest in the public welfare, what 
then? Don’t worry, there are 
plenty of other candidates for 
leadership of public’ opinion. 
There’s the plan being considered 
by the so-called Commission on 
the Freedom of the Press for the 
establishment of a “Radio T. V. A.” 
by putting Government into the 
business of operating a radio net- 
work to serve as a “yardstick” by 
which private radio could be 
judged. Here is the C. I. O. issu- 
ing bulletins, pamphlets and its 
monthly Economic Outlook, show- 
ing that American industry made 
a “profit” of $24.9 billion during 
1944—-but not saying that this 
“profit” becomes $8.5 billion after 
taxes, of which only $4.3 billion 
was paid to stockholders, the rest 
being kept as a reserve for ex- 
pansion or maintenance of em- 
ployment and other proper pur- 
poses. Next, there’s the United 
Automobile Workers (C. I. O.), 
which has already applied for its 
first F. M. radio station licenses 
in six large cities, with the ex- 
pressed intention of “concentrat- 
ing on educational features, in- 
cluding . . . economics, political 
and social sciences.’”’ Then there’s 
the labor press, with its circula- 
tion of 18 million. 

Yes, there is no dearth of com- 
petition for leadership of public 
@pinion. Our abdication would 
but encourage others to redouble 
their efforts—and leave more 
room for their success. 


Public Relations Plan 
Let me make it clear that I do 


mot for a moment believe that | 


‘good public relations is all a mat- 
ter of the proper use of advertis- 
ing techniques. Good public re- 
lations is first, the ethical conduct 
“of one’s business; and second, the 
intelligent presentation of that 
econduct to co-workers, customers 
and competitors. Ethical conduct 
will always remain the primary 
requisite. If one whose house is 
not in order undertakes a public 
relations program, that program 
is at best foredoomed to ultimate 


failure and it runs the risk of] 


making people regard its sponsor, 
with whom they were previously 
aunconcerned, as deceitful or ridi- 
eculous. 

I believe a public relations pro- 
ram such as I have outlined will 
pay for itself and ultimately re- 
«luce costs. Such evidence as 
there now is bears out this view. 

Here, for instance, is a brewer 
with national distribution who 
finds—not just during the war— 
who has found, in fact, since 1937 
+—that it pays to devote a signi- 
ficant part of his advertising bud- 
get to strictly public service 
themes. Not that it pays in some 


intangible known as good will or 
consumer acceptance but that it 
pays off in actual sales—in dol- 
lars and cents. 

Here is a cereal manufacturer 
in that highly competitive, trade- 
mark-conscious field running 
straight public relations advertis- 
ing over the corporate signature 
because such advertising brings 
results at the cash register. 

After four years of straight War- 
time public service advertising, 
while it has no products to sell, 
Westclox with its Big Ben finds 
brand consciousness at an all-time 
high, from identical public polls 
made before and near the end of 
the war. I leave to your imagina- 
tion the effect this will have on 
sales. 

This business of being interested 
in the friendship and the welfare 
of our customers has too long 
been placed on a plane of al- 


iriusm. It should be placed where 
it belongs—on a plane of profit. 


We are rapidly learning that 
there should be no distinction be- 
tween product advertising and 
public relations advertising—but 
instead should recognize that all 
advertising can and does by its 
very nature have an important 
effect on our public relationships. 
That, in truth, every advertise- 
ment can do a constructive public 
relations job for its sponsor. 

When we have fully learned 
this, advertising will resemble a 
certain small city in Eastern Eu- 
rope described by Rebecca West. 
It was, she says, “‘so civilized that 
it could conceive of a God who 
would be pleased not by the howl- 
ings of His worshippers and the 
beating of their breasts but by 
their gaiety, by their accomplish- 
ments, by their restraint and 





dignity.” 





House Authorizes 
Campaign Inquiry 


A resolution creating a special 
five-member committee to inves- 
tigate this year’s House election 
won immediate approval when 
brought to the House floor on 
July 19 by Representative Howard 
Smith (D.-Va.), the Associated 
Press reported from Washington, 
adding that Mr. Smith’s move was 
significant because the legislation 
he sponsored was written by Rep- 
resentative James Domengeaux 
(D.-La.), a frequent eritic of the 
CIO Political Action Committee. 
It is expected that according to 
precedent the Chairman named 


for the committee will be Mr. 
Domengeaux who has indicated 
that if chosen he planned a “thor- 
ough and fearless” investigation of 





CIO-PAC activities in Missouri, 
Georgia and anywhere elsewhere 
complaints arise. 


With passage of the legislation, 
friends of Representative Roger 
C. Slaughter (D.-Mo.) plan to use 
it in the Kansas City campaign in 
which the Congressman from Mis- 
souri is reported opposed by Pres- 
ident Truman. It was stated that 
an investigation under this author- 
ization would be directed specif- 
ically at activities of the CIO- 
PAC against Mr. Slaughter. It 
was also indicated, the Associated 
Press continued, that a check 
would be made into reported CIO- 
PAC operations against Represen- 
tatives Malcolm C. Tarver and 
John S. Gibson of Georgia. 


Mr. Slaughter’s friends made it 
clear that they would seek to pub- 
licize all angles of the campaign 
fights in Missouri and elsewhere. : 
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unlike other known deposits, 


phur, in molten form. 


322 UNION STREET, NASHYILLE 3, TENN. 


RAWN from depesits beneath the coastal 

plain of southeast Texas and the bayous of 

the Mississippi delta, Freeport sulphur serves 
industry and agriculture the world over. 


In 1865, the first U. S. sulphur deposit was discov- 
ered in Louisiana. Deep underground, this deposit, 


was guarded by 


quicksand and deadly hydrogen sulphide fumes. 
AH mining efforts by established methods failed. 


Then, late in the century, there was conceived a 


process for extracting brimstone, or crude sul- 


In 1903, the process achieved 


commercial success. Freeport’s Bryanmound in 
1912 was the second deposit to be developed by 


Another advertisement in 
featuring Southern developments. 


the series 


Freeport Sulphur Company, oldest American sul- 
phur producer still operating, followed the devel- 
opment of Bryanmound in 1912 with the opening, 
in 1923, of Hoskins Mound nearby. 
company, despite unusual engineering difficulties, 
developed the Lake Grande Ecaille deposit in 
Louisiana, one of the world’s outstanding sulphur 
Freeport sulphur—from the 636 
tons of 1912 and the 10,504 of 1913—is produced at 
the rate of about 1,000,000 tons a year. 


mines. Today, 


Both production and sales in 1945 were the great- 
est in the Company’s history. Net income for the 
year after all charges, including depreciation, de- 
pletion, taxes, and special reserves, amounted to 
$3,349,790, or $4.19 per share of common stock, as 
compared with $2,558,709 or $3.20 per share in 1944. 


by Equitable Securities 


FQUITABLE 


Securities Corporation 


BROWNLEE 0. CURREY, PRESIDENT 


Corporation 
Equitable has helped to finance many Southern 
companies, is ready to do its part in supplying others with capital funds. 


TWO WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, WN. Y. 
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State Department Blundering 


(Continued from page 746) 
sympathy with Communist ideol- 
ogy; and, sixth, any conflict be- | 
tween the policies being pursued 
by the Department of State and 
those being pursued by our Army | 
or Navy in any territory now oc- 
cupied by our military or naval 
forces. The resolution provides | 
that the committee shall report to| 
the Senate at the earliest prac- | 
ticable date the results of its study | 
and investigation, together with | 
such recommendations as it may | 
deem advisable. 

There being no objection, Sen-| 
ate resolution 197 was ordered to) 
be printed in the Record, as fol-| 
lows: 

“Resolved, That a special com- | 
mittee to be composed of five sen- 
ators to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the Senate is authorized 
and directed to make a full and 
complete study and investigation 
with respect to the policies, oper- 
ations, administration, and per- 
sonnel of the Department of State, 
with particular emphasis on (1) 
any variance between the policies 
now being pursued and those ex- 
pressed in the Atlantic Charter, 
the Potsdam agreement, and the 
various agreements entered into 
in recent years by the American 
Republics; (2) any intervention 
by personnel of the Department 
of State in the domestic policies 
or affairs of the Latin-American 
Republics or other action by such 
personnel tending to destroy or 
militate against the good-neighbor 
policy in the Western Hemisphere; 
(3) whether any of the personnel 
of the Department of State have 
shaped or influenced or have at-| 
tempted to shape or influence our 
foreign policies or our operations 
in any foreign nations with a view 
toward the establishment of a} 
Communist form of government in| 
such nations; (4) any actions 
taken in any foreign nation by 
any personnel of the Department | 
of State which were known by 
them to be contrary to the foreign 
policy of the United States or the 
instructions of our ambassadors 
or ministers to such nations; (5) 
the extent to which personnel of 
the Department of State are in 
sympathy with Communist ideol- 
ogy; and (6) any conflict between | 
the policies being pursued by the) 
Department of State and those | 
being pursued by our Army or| 
Navy in any territory now oc-| 
cupied by our military or naval 
forces. The committee shall re-. 
port to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date the results of its 
sudy and invesigation, together 
with such recommendations as it 
may deem advisable. 


} 








“For the purposes of this resolu- | 


tion the committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, 
recesses, and adjourned periods 
of the Senate in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, to employ such experts, | 
and such clerical, stenographic, | 
and other assistants, to require by | 


subpoena or otherwise the attend- | 


Seeman 


ance of such witnesses and the 
production of such correspond- 
ence, books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to administer such oaths, 
to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures, as it 
deems advisable. The cost of 
stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in ex- 
cess of 25 cents per hundred 
words. The expenses of the com- 
mittee, which shall not exceed 
$10,000, shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman.” 

It will be recalled that I cast 
the only vote against the con- 
firmation of the nomination of 
Dean Acheson, as Under Secre- 
tary of State. Subsequent events 
have fully justified my vote. The 
Senate has just been confronted 
by a situation in which I feel Mr. 
Acheson clearly misrepresented 
to one of its committees, condi- 
tions surrounding the Internation- 
al Air Transportation Agreements 
which he entered into in behalf of 
the United States. We are in the 
embarrassing position of having 
had to denounce and abrogate 
that executive agreement because 
of its admitted dangers to the 
United States. 

Mr. Acheson now tries to explain 
his position away as a “mistake.” 

Mr. President, whether it was 
a mistake or a misrepresentation, 
it proves one sure thing, namely, 
that Mr. Acheson is unsuited to 
occupy the high, influential, 
powerful office he now holds. 

I point out to the Senate that 
the State Department is one of our 
most rapidly expanding Govern- 


|ment agencies. It now has a per-— 


sonnel of more than 26,000, and 
an annual appropriation of $128,- 
000,000. How necessary, then, 
that one who directs the activities 
of the State Department, an or- 
ganization of more than 26,000 
persons, should not only be suited 
to the duties which he must per- 
form, but also eminently quali- 
fied to handle the affairs of state. 
In the absence of the Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson, Under Sec- 
retary, apparently assumes full 
responsibility. An Assistant to 
the Secretary of State should be 
particularly well suited for carry- 
ing out the duties of that office. 

Had it not been necessary for 
| the State Department to come to 
the Congress for appropriations, 
it is my opinion that we would 
not have known what had been 
done by Mr. Acheson until the 
damage was revealed. This, Mr. 
President, is only a part of the 
picture. Who knows when the 
Senate may again be called upon 
to repudiate some other ill-ad- 
vised agreement to which we have 
been committed? 

On May 15, 1946, my distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. White), stated 
in’ minority views to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
that: 

“From 1940 to 1944, inclusive, 
there have been but 38 treaties 
submitted to the Senate as against 
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Newport News 


Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 


Statement of Recorded Cost of Work Performed During the Thirteen Weeks 
and the Twenty-six Weeks Ended June 24, 1946, and June 25, 1945 


(Subject to year-end audit, charges and adjustments ) t 
Thirteen Weeks Ended 


Twenty-six Weeks Ended 








June June June June 
24, 1946 25, 1945 24, 1946 25, 1945 
New Ship Construction $ 8,028,000 $29,024,000 $17,015,000 $53,814,000 
Ship Repairs and Conversions 1,502,000 942,000 2,612,000 1,644,000 
Hydraulic Turbines and | 
Accessories and Other 

ork 518,000 1,292,000 1,623,000 2,003,000 
Totals $10,048,000 $31,258,000 $21,250,000 $57,461,000 





By Order of the Board of Directors 


July 31, 1946 
ee 


R. I. FLETCHER 
Comptroller 








256 agreements, of which we have 
knowledge, not submitted to the 
Senate. This tendency warns that 
we of the Senate must assert our 
rights in this field or we shall be 
guilty of acquiesence in their 
loss. * * * 

“If the State Department’s con- 
ception of executive authority 
prevails, if the Senate yields 
thereto, then the Senate aban- 
dons to the executive branch its 
right to consent or to refuse to 
consent to foreign commitments 
of the most solemn character.” 

I am absolutely convinced that 
that United States would not be 
in her present predicament in 
world affairs if the Senate had 
been given the opportunity to 
exercise its constitutional respon 
sibilities to advise and consent to 
ratification of any matters in any 
of these agreements which prop 
erly fell within the province of 
treaty matters. 


What Road Are We Following? 


Mr. President, as a free people, 
we cannot much longer follow the 
road we are traveling if civiliza- 
tion, Americanism, and freedom 
are to survive. There is already 
universal recognition of the tragic 
fact that instead of being “on the 
road to peace,” we are on the road 
to an atomic war. 

All over the world men and 
woman are now contemplating in 
terror the awful tragedy that has 
already occurred, and are trying 
to resign themselves to an even 
more terrible tragedy in the not 
far distant future. 

As far back as November 18, 
1945, the Catholic bishops of the 
United States issued their “State- 
ment on War and Peace,” which 
I quote in part: 

“The war is over but there is 
no peace in the world. 


“Since the Moscow Conference 
of 1943, the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia have under- 
taken to shape the peace which 
they are imposing on the nations. 
* * * It is discouraging in the ex- 
treme. 


“Instead of honest discussion 
even of diverging plans, we are 
witnessing a return to the tragedy 
of power politics and the danger 
of balance of power arrangements, 
which with the substitution of 
more expedience for justice, have 
begotten war after war.” 


On December 17, 1945, Dorothy 
Thompson wrote: 


“IT never remember anything 
like this in America. The people 
have a contempt for their leader- 
ship. In America when pictures 
of their leaders are shown on the 
screen they laugh. They do not 
cheer or boo, they laugh con- 
temptuously. The leaders have 
taken away the peoples’ ideals and 
when that happens despair sets in. 


“When people feel that way, 
everything becomes senseless, the 
war was senseless; everything is 
a lie, as the Atlantic Charter be- 
came a lie when Yalta and Pots- 
dam became the truth. 


“The people think the world is 
out of its senses, but they do not 
know what to do about it * * * 
for they have nothing to say about 
it, they must just accept it, and 
they are hurt and bewildered and 
angry.” 

On March 7, 1945, the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
—" stated in their findings 

at: 


“A world of fear, hatred, 
cruelty, misery, and violent death 
is fast closing in on the prospects 
“ a world of fellowship and 
ove.’ 


On March 14, 1946, Maj. George 
Fielding Eliot wrote: 


“The peoples of the world are 
confused, disappointed and fright- 
ened. In large part they are also 
miserable. These were not the 
promises of victory. We thought 
victory would bring us peace and 





hope. We thought victory would 


bring us a better world. 





It has: 


brought us only fear and suffer- 
ing.” 

On March 25, 1946, Messers. 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop wrote 
in the Washington Post that Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes and the 
chiefs of the armed forces had 
gone before the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee to urge the ex- 
tension of the draft and other 
manpower measures because of 
the immediate danger of an out- 
break of armed conflict. Accord- 
ing to these correspondents: 

“It is safe to say that in peace- 
time history of the United States 
there has been no such sense as 
this meeting presented, except at 
prior and similar meetings with 
the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. Last week, for the first 
time the highest officials’ of gov- 
ernment warned the leaders of 
Congress of the possibility of im- 
mediate national danger in a 
world officially at peace.” 

On April 3, 1946, Mr. Sumner 
Welles said: 

“Unless the United States re- 
turns to the basic principles of 
the good-neighbor policy, no in- 
ter-American conference can now 
be held without risking a break- 
up of the inter-American system 
and the total destruction of Pan- 
American solidarity. 

“The policy pursued by the De- 
partment of State during the past 
2 years has resulted in a series of 
unrelieved failures. It has done 
grave injury to this country’s 
highest interests, and to the wel- 
fare of the rest of the New World. 
Will American public opinion per- 
mit a continuation of this disas- 
trous policy?” 

On May 8, 1946, the former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Mor- 
genthau, who perhaps more than 
anyone else on the globe has 
helped to turn the world against 
the United States, mournfully la- 
mented: 

“I doubt very much whether 
the United States has a single im- 
portant friend left in the world.” 

On May 4, 1946, Walter Lipp 
man, returning from a visit to 
war-torn Europe, had the follow- 
ing to say: 

“No one, least of all the Rus- 
sians, believes that the political 
frontiers between themselves and 
the British can be stabilized 
where it now is. This is the rea- 
son why every statesman in Eu- 
rope has it in the back of his mind 
as his controlling assumption that 
he must act as if there were going 
to be a war between Britain and 
Russia, which will involve all the 
other nations.” 

Again on 
Welles wrote: 

“From Cairo to Tokyo the east- 
ern world is seething. All con- 
stituted authority, whether 
or national, has been gravely 
weakened during the last several 
years. The economic dislocation 
resulting from the war culminat- 
ing with the present famine, in- 
tensify the trend toward mass un- 
rest, toward revolt, and toward 
eventual anarchy.” 


On May 30, 1946, Gen. Omar 
Bradley told a Memorial Day 
audience that: 

“Today, there is a growing un- 
easiness and fear that the peace 
we sought at the end of the war 
will elude our grasp. The symp- 
toms of fear are all about. The 
world that was sick with hatred is 
now sick with starvation and 
famine. Out of the rubble of 
Axis aggression has emerged the 
suspicion and distrust of allies. 
Already people have asked them- 
selves, ‘What has the war accom- 
plished?’ ” 

On the same day General Mar- 
shall warned the whole world 
from Nanking, China, that: 


“China is trembling on the 
verge of an even greater calamity 
than the war with Japan.” 

Cardinal Tien of China a little 
later admitted that a third world 
war is now inevitable, and said 
the sooner it broke out the greater 
would be the suffering and agony 
the peoples of the world would 
be spared. 


May 22, Sumner 





alien | 





On June 1, 1946, Pope Pius XII 
said: 

“Peace is vanishing in an inter- 
national bitterness and ungodli- 
ness which may provoke a violent 
world explosion.” 

On June 15, 1946, Anne O’Hare 
McCormick wrote in the New 
York “Times” that: 

_“Prolonging the present condi- 
tion of suspense on the Continent 
can only lead to catastrophe. 
There is no use outlawing the 
atomic bomb if the great powers 
follow policies that produce the 
conditions of war. In eastern 
Europe these conditions are creat- 
ing a system of pauper states. As 
to Germany everybody now ad- 
mits that the occupation is a 
failure in itself and a menace to 
the rest of the Continent.” 

And on the same day Adolf 
Berle, one of the original New 
Deal braintrusters, and former 
Ambassador to Brazil, made the 
following startling admission of 
what was happening to America 
from within when he said: 

“We are now in a world crisis 
and there is every sign that that 
crisis will become more intense. 
Once more all the symptoms of 
foreign diplomatic conflict are 
appearing here as they did in 
1917. We have the same prop- 
aganda campaigns, the same lies 
and distortions intended to intimi- 
date faithful American public 
servants, and the same appeals 
to cupidity, unthinking idealism, 
and fears. 

“We have a similar crew of 
turncoats, some of whom have 
been in their time Fascist agents 
and Communist agents abroad, 
who now appear claiming to ad- 
vise and guide the New York pub- 
lic. And we know that whatever 
else these people want they are 
not interested in the welfare of 
the United States. 


Not One World But Two Worlds 
Have Emerged From the War 


It has now become terrifyingly 
obvious, Mr. President, that in 
spite of the fraudulent, poisonous, 
persistent propaganda to the con- 
trary, not one world of inter- 
national cooperation exists, but 
two worlds of conflicting ideolo- 
gies and purposes have emerged 
from this terrible war. 

No less a person than the Pulit- 
zer prize winning correspondent 
of the New York “Times,” James 
Reaton, said on May 6, 1946: 

“The thesis that is rapidly gain- 
ing ground in the capital now is 
the following: 

“First, the Soviet Union is us- 
ing its economic, political, and 
military power to support Com- 
munist elements all over Europe 
—not only in the Soviet Belt but 
also westward into France. 

“Second, the Soviet Union does 
not want to take its armies out 
of eastern Europe, because the 
Soviets still profess to believe the 
capitalist world is hostile to them. 

“Third, our efforts to remove 
this fear have not succeeded. 
Therefore, rather than make 
further concessions to Russia that 
would divide Europe into two 
spheres, we should now concede 
that the two spheres exist and 
give our support to the western 
sphere.” 

On May 27, 1946, the New York 
“Herald Tribune,” one of Russia’s 
stanchest defenders in the United 
States, stated in its leading edi- 
torial: 

“The lines of a new world 
cleavage are becoming ever more 
distinct and ominous. In nearly 
every source of policy there is a 
growing acceptance of the fact of 
a struggle for power between two 
world systems, that of Russia and 
the west, and a growing tendency 
to believe that struggle is irre- 
concilable.” 

On May 15, 1946, in testifying 
before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, the former 
Secretary of the Treasury, now 
Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson, ad- 
mitted that the British loan would 
split the world into two conflict- 
ing economic blocs with America 
and England arraigned against 
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Communist Russia in a battle for 
world trade supremacy. 

Mr. President, in spite of the 
Government-inspired propaganda 
to the contrary, the one world on 
which all of our international or- 
ganizations were supposed to be 
based in order to function is ap- 
parently crumbling right under 
our feet. . 

The truth is Russia has refused 
to join any of the five major in- 
ternational organizations except 
the United Nations. 

Russia has refused to join either 
the international bank or the in- 
ternational fund set up under the 
Bretton Woods agreements. 

Russia has refused to join or to 
attend the International Civil 
Aviation Conference. 

Russia has refused to become a 
member of the International Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 
She merely sent an observer to 





the first meeting. 

To this very moment Russia has 
refused to accept an invitation to! 
the World Trade Conference 
which is to be called in the near 
future. 

It is significant, indeed, that 
Russia will not join any organi- 
zations where any matters are | 
discussed which would compel 
her to show her hand. She uses 
the veto power in the United Na- 
tions instead of coming out into 
the open. 


Peacemaking At An _ Impasse 
Within UNO and in the Foreign 
Ministers’ Council 


This sudden wrenching of one 
world into two conflicting parts 
has awakened many of our states- 
men and policy-makers to the 
tragic fact that neither inside 
UNO, nor outside, in the Foreign 
Ministers’ conferences, are we 
getting on with real peacemaking. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles ac- 
curately describes our present 
predicament. In speaking of the 
way the big powers are failing to 
get along, he says: 

“No one of them trusts the 
others sufficiently to permit of 
decisions in which it does not con- 
cur. They may not feel sure 
about their ability to go on de- 
serving top rank in the world. 
Therefore, they seek artificially 
to perpetuate that position. So 
they plan a structure of peace that 
cannot be altered without the con 
sent of each of them. They think 
through such rigidities to find 
safety. Actually these rigidities 
imperil the whole structure of 
peace.” 

The junior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Pepper), who has been a 
most determined advocate in the 
Senate of cooperation with Rus- 
sia, has gone so far as to admit 
that the whole problem of peace- 
making with which we are con- 
fronted can never be solved with- 
in the United Nations Organiza- 
tions as it is now operating. 

Certainly this is news to the 
vast majority of the American 
people. The Senator from Flor- 
ida, in a statment in March 20, 
1946, said: 


“At the present time and under 
the present circumstances, the 
United Nations is not the way 
out of this web of fear. It is a 
delusion and a snare to regard the 
present United Nations Organiza- 
tion as the tribunal for the solu- 
tion.of the clashes and conflicts 
among the Big Three growing out 
of their fear for their own se- 
curity. 

“And those who pretend now 
that the United Nations Organiza- 
tion can perform such functions 
are either, without disclosing their 
purpose, attempting to wreck it, 
or to convert it from its declared 
original character into something 
else. We must therefore, prepare 
outside of the United Nations Or- 
ganization the conditions which 
will make it possible for the 
United Nations Organization ef- 
fectively to function. 


Who Is to Blame? 


In the midst of all of this con- 
fusion and suspicion and the ter- 





rible suffering this peace stale- 


mate is causing to hundreds of 
millions of people, it has sudden- 
ly become popular in the United 
States to blame everything that 
has gone wrong on the Com- 
munists and Mr. Stalin and Mr. 
Molotov. Our own policy makers 
of the administration have taken 
refuge in this game of charge and 
countercharge. Now, who is to 
blame? 

On March 20, 
Welles wrote: 

“Relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union have 
been allowed to drift into an in- 
creasingly dangerous condition 
* * * The recent trend of Soviet 
policy unfortunately indicates 
that unless the Soviet Union be- 
comes convinced that the western 
powers are both strong enough 
and determined enough to pre- 
vent it, it will avail itself of this 
moment of world upheaval to 
seek a form of security based 
upon those traditional Russian 
aims which Russian Governments 
have successfully pursued since 
the dawn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

On March 20, 1946, none other 
than Secretary of Commerce Wal- 
lace told a New York audience 
that: 

“Russia can’t ride roughshod 
over eastern Europe and get away 
with it. I think that we can make 
it perfectly clear to the Soviet 
Government that no _ country, 
however powerful in a military or 
economic way, can dominate by 
mere force even the _ smallest 
country for very long.” 

On March 27, 1946, Hanson W. 
Baldwin, military analyst for the 
New York “Times,” stated in his 
column that: 

“We must make it amply clear 
to Russia and to the world that 
the basic strategic reason for 
which we fought the last war was 
to prevent the domination of 
western Europe by any one power, 
and to prevent that domination 
of eastern Asia by any one 
power.” 

On May 10, 1946, the Washing- 
ton “Post,” which has always re- 
flected the internationalist opin- 
ions of its owner, Eugene Meyer 
recently elected head of the world 
bank, stated in an editorial: 

‘We are faced today with a con- 
dition and not a theory. The con- 
dition is not that Britain and 
Russia are preparing for war, but 
that Russia will not make peace. 
What our angel of peace is afraid 
of is, bluntly, Russian aggression. 
Only Russia has the might and 
the dynamism and the posture to 
break the peace.” 

On May 18, 1946 the junior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr, Ful- 
bright) told a New York audience: 

“Never before in public have I 
questioned the purposes of Russia. 
It is with profound reluctance 
that I have concluded that the 
recent actions of Russia are not 
consistent with a desire to bring 
peace to the world under the 
aegis of the United Nations. Cru- 
sading communism appears now 
to be on the march. There are 
doubts within the minds of many 
of us that Russia will ever submit 
to rules of conduct in any field.” 

On May 30, former Ambassa- 
dor to Germany James W. Gerard 
said, concerning the Russians 
that: 

“It’s about time they found out 
we are tired of having their rep- 
resentatives throw a monkey 
wrench into the United Nations. 
We are tired of having our repre- 
sentatives pushed around.” 

On June 7, 1946, David Law- 
rence, an astute student of affairs, 
wrote in the United States “News”: 


“Until the flames of totali- 
tarianism are extinguished around 
the world there will be danger 
of another world conflagration. 
There is no use camouflaging the 
truth about what is going on. We 
are up against the ruthless rule 
of totalitarianism in world di- 
plomacy. A government that can- 
not be trusted can make war 
overnight. Russian aggression 
has begun. Will the American 
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people ignore it as they did Hit-" 


ler’s aggression or will they be 
realistic and face the facts of in- 
ternational life. Are we on the 
road to World War III? 

On June 13, 1946, the distin- 
guished chairman. of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Con- 
nally) warned the Russians that: 

“It is unreasonable to allow a 
veto by one Foreign Minister to 
upset the whole peace program. 
We should not tolerate such a sit- 
uation. Let me warn any nation 
that now plans to subjugate the 
rest of the world economically, 
politically, or militarily, world 
denomination is a fatuous dream. 
The peoples of the world will not 
stand for it.” 

And now the press has broken 
out in a veritable rash of protests 
by my colleagues, the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Vandenberg), 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. Con- 
nally), and the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Austin), along with 
Secretary Byrnes, that they are 
not going to permit Russia to veto 
the peace. 

Yet, Mr. President, there is an- 
other side to the story which, be- 
cause of the heat and confusion 
now being generated in diplo- 
matic circles, still is not being 
brought out into the open. 

Let us grant that Russia is 
standing in the way of reaching 
satisfactory peace settlements. Let 
us grant that Mr. Stalin and the 
Communists constitute the major 
obstacle on the road back to peace. 
There is still the shameful part 
the United States has played in 
the preliminary peace settlements 
for which the Russians cannot 
possibly be held solely to blame; 
a role which, it seems to me, has 
set the stage for the very actions 
and policies on the part of the 
Russians which are now being so 
self-righteously condemned. 


I am speaking of the war-breed- 
ing secret commitments made by 
our American Presidents of Mos- 
cow, Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam; 
commitments which set in motion 
forces and policies’ wHich could 
not do other than make peace ter- 
ribly difficult, if not’ an absolute 
impossibility. 

The fact that Russia refuses to 
cooperate with the rest of the 
world does not serve as an excuse 
to relieve this administration of 
its own responsibility for those 
betrayals of the _ rights and 
privileges and liberties of hun- 
dreds of millions of our fellow 
beings both in Europe and Asia. 


The policy makers responsible 
do not so much as mention any 








of those betrayals or war-breed- 
ing commitments which were 
made in secret—without’ the 
knowledge, the advice, or the con- 
sent of either the United States 
Senate or the American people. 
The plain fact is that up until 
this very moment Russia has only 
been doing in her own way what 
our policy makers agreed to per- 
mit her to do in conformity with 
those secret agreements in Teh- 
ran Yalta, and Potsdam. 


There is just a slight hint of this 
fact in the following admission of 
Elmer Davis, who as head of the 
Office of War Information had 
more to do with all the propa- 
ganda that was fed the American 
people than perhaps any other 
man. 

On April 5, 1946, Mr. Davis 
wrote in the Washington “News”: 


“A year or so ago most of us 
supposed that Russian objectives 
were the same as ours; and exten- 
sive concessions were made to 
them on that hypothesis. It now 
seems to have been mistaken. 
There is something that is worse 
than either atomic or biological 
warfare. It is subjugation to an 
alien oppressor.” 


But still there has been not a 
single official admission of guilt; 
not a single official repudiation 
of these terrifying agreements; 
not a single regret expressed for 
the savage consequences to which 
our policy makes us a party, and 
which just in themselves would 
make the realization of any kind 
of peace well-nigh impossible. 


Record of My Own Opposition to 
Such Policies 


The question raised by all of 
these developments, a question 
which cannot be ignored longer 
except at our own peril—is one 
for the American people to answer 
once and for all; it is whether we 
shall continue these policies which 
are in themselves playing directly 
into Russia’s hands, or we must 
determine whether or not our 
legitimate and most crucial <n- 
terests are being deliberately be- 
trayed by alien fanatics both with- 
in and outside of the United 
States. 

The record plainly shows that I 
have protested the steady de- 
terioration of American foreign 
policy for many long months. 


On four specific occasions I 
have sought to crystalize atten- 
tion on the long-existent confu- 
sion in our foreign policy, hoping 
to stimulate efforts to find an 
answer to the question of whether 











or not America is being deliber- 
ately sabotaged and betrayed, or 
whether our policies are really 
disastrous in themselves. Surely 
even the most naive appeasers in 
America must now realize that 
we cannot afford to wait longer 
for such an answer. The time has 
come for a completely honest, 
courageous, and open showdown 
on this issue. 

On May 9, 1946, President Tru- 
man himself warned the Ameri- 
can people that now: 

“Nobody should play politics 
with national safety.” 

Yet, on every occasion when I 
have sought to arouse interest in 
these isues, and to _ stimulate 
thought about what future course 
of action would safeguard Ameri- 
ca’s interests and security, I have 
met with evasion. 

On Sept. 24, 1945, I read into 
the Record the reasons why I op- 
posed the confirmation of the 
nomination of Dean Acheson as 
Under Secretary of State. I did 
so because I could not find out 
from Mr. Acheson or from any- 
one else what our foreign com- 
mitments and policies were, which 
Mr. Acheson was to carry out. I 
did not know how Mr. Acheson 
felt about them, and he failed to 
respond to my questions. 

I had hoped that, as a result of 
my action, at least some light 
might be thrown on the policies 
we had been persuing. I sought 
information which would enable 
this administration, and _ the 
American people, to get a better 
picture of the actual results of 
our policies. My hopes were vain. 
My efforts were futile. Both Mr. 
Acheson, and the administration’s 
undisclosed policies received the 
highest commendation from my 


colleagues, the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Connally), tr Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. ” kley), 
and the Senator from ynsas 
(Mr. Fulbright). 

On Oct. 22, 1945, Mr. »pruille 


Braden was nominated as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. Again, on 
that occasion I sought informa- 
tion. Ugly rumors and reverbera- 
tions were coming out of South 
America, as a result of Mr. Bra- 
den’s activities prior to that date. 
I sought to learn whether or not 
his policies had been in keeping 
with the solemn contracts we had 
signed with our sister republics, 
and with the act of Chapultepec. 
Again I could not get any real 
light on Mr. Braden’s past activi- 
ties or on our future policies to- 
ward the South American coun- 
(Continued on page 770) 
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tries. But it became clear to me 
that there was something radically 
wrong both with our policy, and 
with the way our State Depart- 
ment, and Mr. Braden, had been 
- interpreting it, so far as South 
America was concerned. 
On that same day, the distin- 
’ guished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, together 
‘ with my colleagues, the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Vandenberg) 
and the Senator from Wisconsin 

(Mr. LaFollette), indirectly re- 

vealed that Mr. Braden and the 

State Department for many long 
’ months, had been destroying the 
~ very roots of our good-neighbor 
policy. At that time, the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Connally) in an- 
swer to questions by some of us 
on the floor, insisted that: 

“We do not want to create any 
impression that by the confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Mr. Bra- 
‘den we are reverting to the old 
“type of diplomacy of the years 

gone by when we had the reputa- 
tion, whether deservedly or not 
of having wielded the big stick 
and using a strong-arm diplomacy 
* * * We want the other coun- 
tries to feel that we are showing 
consideration for their sovereignty 
and their independence and that 
we do not expect to interfere in 
anywise in any of their domestic 
affairs.” 

The Senator from Michigan 
‘ (Mr. Vandenberg) stated that he 
‘considered that Mr. Braden was 
‘“but am incident” in the develop- 
ment of a dangerous perversion 
of our traditional Latin-America 
policies, and went on to say he 
believed there was an imperative 
need that: 

“We shall do everything in our 
‘power to maintain healthy, whole- 





some relationships and to scrupu- 
lously observe all of our mutual 
engagements with the 20 Latin- 
American Republics which consti- 
tute, with us, the great inter- 
American system of hemispherical 
peace, security, and good will. 

On the same day the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. LaFollette) 
stated during debate on Mr. Bra- 
den’s confirmation that: 

“If I voted for Mr. Braden, if 
the committee voted for him, and 
if the Senate voted for him—” 

And we did. We confirmed 
him. I followed the leadership of 
our distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Michigan, as I al- 
ways have, and I am proud to do 
so because of his knowledge of 
foreign affairs. 

“If I voted for Mr. Braden, if the 
committee voted for him, and if 
the Senate voted for him, as they 
intend to do, I have the distinct 
feeling that we are not advancing 
the cause of cooperation, consulta- 
tion, and united action so far as 
the Latin-American nations are 
concerned.” 


In discussing the dilemma in 
which the United States Senate 
found itself as a result of Mr. 
Braden’s previous policies and ac- 
tions, the Senator from Wisconsin 
went on to say that the best thing 
he could do was to vote for Mr. 
Braden’s confirmation, but he 
added: 


“I want it clearly understood 
that in so doing I am not in any 
wise indicating that I am in favor 
of any weakening or any altera- 
tion of our policy so far as the 
Latin-American countries are 
concerned * * *. To proceed fur- 
ther on a unilateral basis or in a 
unilateral spirit in order to avoid 
embarrassing and complicated 
problems, which may arise from 
multilateral action and discussion, 
I say in the long run, hazards the 
destruction of the good-neighbor 
policy.” 

On Nov. 28, 1945, I submitted 
Senate Resolution 197 to investi- 
gate the State Department after 
Ambassador Hurley openly 
charged that: 


“The professional foreign-serv- 
ice men in the State Department 
sided with the Chinese Communist 
armed party, and the imperialist 
bloc of nations, whose policy it 
was to keep China divided against 
itself.” 

Again the State Department and 
that administration policy were 
completely whitewashed, and Am- 
bassador Hurley became the tar- 
get of personal abuse, while such 
persons as Mr. John Service, who 
over a year before had been one 
of the six persons arrested for dis- 
closing confidential State Depart- 
ment material, and who had been 
whitewashed in a secret session 
of this administration’s policy 
makers, was sent to Japan to 
serve as economic adviser to Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

On Jan. 29, 1946, for myself and 
in behalf of several other Sena- 
tors, I introduced Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 51, providing for 
a joint congressional committee 
to investigate starvation conditions 
in Europe. Eighteen other Sena- 
tors on both~ sides of the aisle 
joined me in stressing the urgency 
of the conditions of starvation 
which warranted congressional 
action. But again, as on so many 
other occasions, this administra- 
tion stubbornly refused to look 
these tragic consequences of its 
own policies in the face. 

Instead, Mr. President, this ad- 
ministration has continued to 
carry on our foreign relations in 
such a secret and blundering way 
that at this very moment neither 
the American people nor the Sen- 
ate of the United States, nor the 
other nations of the world know 
what to make of the course we 
have been following in South 
America, Asia, and Europe. 


Our Policy of Meddling in South 
America 


Let us turn to South America. 
Nowhere else in the world have 
we such a great stake in continued 
confidence, cooperation, and unity 
of purpose, between and among 
nations, as we have in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

It is in the long tradition we 
have built up in our relations with 
these nations that the fundamen- 
tal tenets and solemn commit- 


ments of this Government are 
most. clearly and_ consistently 
stated. 


On Oct. 22, 1945, my colleague 
from Michigan (Mr. Vandenberg) 
paid a just tribute to this good- 
neighbor policy of which I am 
speaking in one of the most mas- 
terful utterances that has been 
heard on the floor of the Senate 
since I have been a Member of 
the Senate. I believe it will be 
years before a more clearly de- 
fined-statement is made than that 
made by the distinguished Sena- 
for of Michigan when he said: 


“This inter-American system is 
not the sudden improvisation of 
an expedient hour. It is not born 
of the transient exigencies of a 
war. It dates back to the days of 
President James Monroe in re- 
spect to its roots. It is the evolu- 
tion of many decades of neighbor- 
ly contacts. It is the natural out- 
growth of common interests in 
the protection and development 
of our common heritage in this 
new world. Its credentials are as 
long as they are honorable. It 
enjoys attachments of deep affec- 
tion throughout the two Americas. 
It has been solemnly stabilized by 
repeated treaties for mutual con- 
sultation and mutual-support. It 
is not a perquisite of the United 
States alone. It is the common 
property of our inter-American 
partnership, and the statecraft of 
the United States must never for 
an instant neglect, ignore, or vio- 
late this fundamental fact.” 
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Mr. President, contrary to the 
current popular myth, it was Pres- 
ident Hoover who, in 1928, with- 





drew our troops from Haiti and 
Nicaragua, and solemnly assured 
the Latin-American countries that 
we could not again tervene in the 
internal affairs of any nation to 
the south of us. This was the 
original formulation of what has 
come to be known as our good- 
neighbor policy. And while, on 
occasion, this Government has re- 
lapsed into the “big stick’ policy 
and “dollar diplomacy,’ yet over 





the years our traditional policy 
has been that of trying to be a 
good neighbor among good neigh- ( 
bors. 

On Dec. 26, 1933, the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed the Seventh 
International Conference of 
American States Agreement, ar- 
ticle 8 of which specifically pro- 
vides that: 

“No state has the right to in- 
tervene in the internal or external 
affairs of another.” 

On the same day the late Presi- 
dent stated: 

“IT feel safe in undertaking to 
say that under our support of the 
general principle of noninterven- 
tion as has been suggested, no 
government need fear any inter- 
vention on the part of the United 
States under the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration.” 

On June 17, 1935, former Secre 
tary of State Cordell Hull re- 
affirmed this principle and went 
on to say that: 

“This declaration creates a pre- 
cedent which in my belief will 
never be abandoned.” 

On Sept. 15, 1936, Mr. Hull re- 
affirmed that so far as South 
America was concerned: 

“This administration has made 
it clear it would not intervene in 
any of those republics.” 

Again on Dec. 5, 1936, Mr. Hull 
stated in Buenos Aires, at the 
opening of the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace, that: 

“We recognize the right of all 
nations to handle their affairs in 
any way they choose, and this 
quite irrespective of the fact that 
their way. may be different from 
our Way or even repugnant to our 
ideas. If the solemn rights and 
obligations between nations are 
to be treated lightly or to be 
brushed aside, the nations of the 
world will head straight toward 
international anarchy. It is to the 
interest. of everyone that there be 
an end of treaties broken by ar- 
bitrary and unilateral action.” 

On Dec. 21, 1936, the United 
States signed the Declaration of 
Principles of Inter-American Soli- 
darity and Cooperation, at Buenos 
Aires, which also specifically pro- 
vided under article 3 (b): 

“Intervention by one state in 
the internal or external affairs of 
another state is condemned.” 

On March 17, 1938, Secretary 
Hull again stated as this Govern- 
ment’s policy and conviction that: 


“All. nations should, through 
voluntary self-restraint abstain 
from use of force in pursuit of 
policy and from interference in 
the internal affairs of other na- 
tions.” 

Again at the Eighth Interna- 
tional Conference of American 
States Dec. 24, 1938, at Lima, Peru, 
the United States signed the fol- 
lowing solemn pledge contained 
in the Declaration of Lima: 

“The respect for the person— 
ality, sovereignty and independ- 
ence of each American state con- 
stitutes the essence of interna- 
tional order sustained by con- 
tinental solidarity.” 

In the Declaration of Principles 
agreed upon at this conference we 
agreed that: 

“The intervention of any state 
in the internal or external affairs 
of another is inadmissible.” 

Again on April 13, 1940, the late 





President Roosevelt stated: 

“If civilization is to survive, the 
rights of the smaller nations to 
independence, to their territorial 
integrity, and to the unimpeded 
opportunity for self government 





must be respected by their more 
powerful nerghpors. ’ 


Even as recently as March 21, 
1944, Secretary Hull asserted in 
his outline of the principles of 
American foreign policy that: 

“All nations, large and small, 
which respect the rights of others 
are entitled to freedom from out- 
side interference in their internal 
affairs.” 

Although it is difficult to be- 
lieve, as recently. as Oct. 31, 1945, 
and Jan. 5, 1946, Secretary Byrnes 
and Mr. Braden made the follow- 
ing assurances, respectively. 

Mr. Byrnes declared: 


“In the inter-American system 
the members do not imterfere in 
the internal affairs of their neigh- 
bors nor do they brook interfer- 
ence in those internal affairs by 
others.” 

Mr. Braden said on Jan. 5, 1946: 

“Our policy of nonintervention 
in the affairs of the other Ameri- 
can countries is fundamental and 
will continue. We have no inten- 
tion of that kind of unilateral ac- 
tion.” 

Mr. President, 
these solemn 


in spite of all 
declarations and 
promises of nonintervention the 
fact remains that we have 
grossly repudiated our agree- 
ments that we have now reached 
the place where our whole future 
relations with South America are 
gravely in danger. 
What is the record? 


On March 27, 1946, Sumner 
Welles wrote: 

“Our recent policies in 
America have been incredibly 
stupid as well as humiliatingly 
unsuccessful. American public 
opinion should be demanding 
from this Government some co- 
herent program of foreign policy 
which will refill the reservoir of 
good will toward the United 
States.” 

On the same day in the New 
York “Times,’ Hanson Baldwin 
wrote: 

“For many months we have 
been breathing fire and brimstone 
toward Argentina and badgering 
the Argentine Government with 
accusations. 

“In Argentina our policy has 
served only to elect our enemy 
Peron and to consolidate much of 
Argentine and Latin American 
sentiment against us. Many of the 
happy results of the good-neigh- 
bor policy have been destroyed 
and again Latin Americans are 
becoming more and more con- 
scious of the ‘Colossus of the 
North’ and Yankee ‘imperialism.’ 
We are risking the formation of 
a real anti-American bloc in South 
America.” 

It is high time the dangerous 
policies of Mr. Braden and Mr. 
Acheson be ended. We indulged 
in such inexcusable intervention 
that we are now confronted with 
complete embarrassment of our 
relations with every other South 
American country. 

The Bradenistic policy of inter- 
vention by insult has been against 
the richest and most powerful 
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nation in South America, name- |} 


ly, the Argentine. 

I am not defending the Argen- 
tine Government for any of its 
misdeeds, whatever they may or 
may not have been. I am not 
carrying a portfolio for Argen- 
tina. Whatever excuse may have 
existed for the policies toward 
Argentina during the war cer- 
tainly has no validity now. 


The war has been over for more 
than a year. The course pursued 
by Mr. Braden and Mr. Acheson 
over the past 12 months is posi- 
tively the most stupid and scanda- 
lous adventure in personal feud- 
ing between the heads of states 
that is to be found in the entire 
history of our diplomacy. 


The Argentine finally broke 
with the Axis. She was admitted 
as a member of the Chapultepec 
Conference and of the United Na- 
tions Organization. She was en- 
titled to joint action by any na- 
tions directly concerned with her 
affairs. Yet, in spite of all the 
agreements we have signed, to 
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which Argentina has been a party, 
Mr. Braden and Mr. Acheson seem 
for the past year to have gone out 
of their way to force a permanent 
break with the Argentine people. 


What We Have Done to Argentina 
During the Past Year 


During the past year we have 
continued, until within the last 
month, to keep over 800 Argentine 
firms on the blacklist. 

Until within a week or so we 
have kept all of Argentina’s funds 
in the United States banks frozen, 

Up until this very moment we 
have continued to refuse to join 
in any discussion with the Argen- 
tine delegates concerning the Rio 
conference on hemisphere defense, 
That discussion has already been 
postponed, until Mr. Braden is 
satisfied that they have eliminated 
all of what has been termed Axis 
influence in Argentina. 

Our State Department is insist- 
ing that the Argentine courts ac< 
cept the views of Messrs. Braden 
and Acheson as to what aliens in 
Argentina were friendly with the 
Axis Powers and should be de- 
ported from Argentina; as to what 
Argentinean citizens were friend- 
ly with the Axis Powers and 
should be tried and imprisoned, 
if found guilty: and as to what 
agencies or businesses trafficked 
with the Axis Powers and should 
be liquidated by the Argentine 
Government. In response to their 
insistence, the Argentine Govern-~ 
ment has replied that it is seek- 
ing to expedite these matters in 
accordance with Argentine law. 

Here, again, is a case in which 
Messrs. Braden and Acheson have 
done everything they apparently 
could do to violate another solemn 
agreement. 

On December 26, 1933, at the 
Convention of Human Duties and 
Rights, held in Montevideo, we 
subscribed to the following prin- 
ciple: 

The political existence of a state 
is independent of recognition by 
the other states. Even before rec- 
ognition the state has the right to 
defend its integrity and independ- 
ence, to provide for its conserva- 
tion and prosperity, and conse- 
quently to organize itself as it sees 
fit, to legislate upon its interests 
administer its services, and to de» 
fine the jurisdiction and the com- 
petence of its courts. 

In the light of that solemn con- 
vention, for the State Department 
of the United States to insist that 
he Argentine courts act in accord- 
ance with State Department de- 
mands in determining what con- 
stitutes unfriendly action on the 
part of individuals or agencies is 
the sheerest and boldest defiance 
of international law and of every 


solemn commitment we have 
made to the South American re- 
publics. 


I ask you, Mr. President, just 
exactly what is the State Depart- 
ment going to do if the Argentine 
courts do not agree with its list 
of persons who are suspects, a list 
which our State Department will 
not even furnish, I am informed, 
to the Argentine officials? 


Consider another circumstance 
in this story of diplomatic blun- 
ders. Spruille Braden and Dean 
Acheson have been carrying on a 
personal feud against Colonel 
Peron ever since the war ended. 
The press was filled with stories 
that the Argentine people became 
so incensed over Braden’s inter- 
ference in their presidential cam- 
paign that Braden’s action really 
assured Peron’s election. Braden 
created in the Argentine an issue 
whieh — were the situation re- 
versed — the American people 
would, of course, have resented 
intensely. ‘No self-respecting 
people will tolerate such inter- 
ference in their domestic affairs. 

Not only did Braden thus di- 
rectly interfere in the Argentine 
presidential elections, but I am 
informed that Braden, in defience 
of all international law, actually 
used the American Embassy in 
Buenos Airés as the headquarters 
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of the Argentine parties opposing ; Emmet, a well-informed authority 
Peron, Such unprecedented, high-| on Latin-America, asserts in de- 
handed activity, such a wanton} tail that Arnaldo Cotesi, of the 


breaking of faith with the Ameri- 
ean people, and such an offense 
offered the Argentine 
could have only one possible re- 


sult. Acheson and Braden were| completely misjudged the Argen- 
repudiated by the| tine 
Argentine people. The result was|the American public. As Mr. 


completely 


a terrible loss of face for 130 
million American people who, 
though blameless, will have to 
bear the consequences. 

_There is a universal recogni- 
tion of the failure of our South 
American diplomacy everywhere 
except within this administration. 
One need only to summarize the 
calamitous extent of this venture 
in personal intervention, by re- 
minding oneself of the fact that 
all of the hatred, fear, and 
animosity now aroused against 
the United States, has played di- 
rectly into the hands of just one 
nation. That nation is Russia 
Russia has taken this opportunity 
to attempt to reestablish diplo- 
matic and trade, and even mili- 
tary, relations in the Argentine. 
What better weapon could the 
Communists in South America 
desire than the animosity and 
hostile interventionist policy of 
Acheson and Braden? 

Through these two officials, 
America has furnished the Com- 
munists with reason to cry “Yan- 
qui Imperialism.” Certainly we 
cannot blame Stalin for what is 
clearly the calamitous conse- 
quence of Braden’s own bungling. 


So far as South America is con- 
cerned, Mr. President, the time 
has come, as I have already 
stated, to repudiate the policy of 
Bradenism, and to return to the 
good-neighbor policy. But to ac- 
complish this, we need desper- 
ately to clean out the Communist 
influences in the State Depart- 
ment, which, for some strange 
reason, have wielded such a sinis- 
ter influence during the past few 
years. 

After a gerat deal of struggle, 
members of the Senate have 
finally wrung from the _ dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State the 
admission that there are, indeed, 
many Communists and fellow 
travelers in the State Department. 
It would seem, however, that the 
Secretary has been unable to do 
anything about them, because of 
the provisions of the civil-service 
law and its administration by the 
Civil Service Commission. That 
problem needs desperately to be 
taken care of by Congress im- 
mediately. 


But there are still certain very 
startling facts about the way our 
South American policies have 
been handled, .and about the 
forces and individuals who have 
had the most persistent interest 
in carrying out these policies, 
which have not yet been told to 
the American people. 

There is the matter of the press 
and propaganda. 

Mr. Carleton Beals, writing in 
the Progressive of July 15, 1946, 
stated: 

“It is a long time since the 
American public has had much of 
the truth about Latin-America. 
And folks aren’t likely to get 
much more very soon.” 

Mr. Beals, who is one of our 
ablest and most forthright au- 
thorities on Latin-America, re- 
vealed that even during Mr. Nel- 
son Rockefeller’s regime— 

“Only those who jumped on the 
bandwagon and peddled pap and 
piffle had any chance to travel 
or get at the news. One couldn’t 
even read current issues of Latin- 
American publications in the pub- 
lic libraries. As a_ student of 
Latin-American affairs and one 
earning his living by writing 
about them I could not obtain 
access to such materials. It was 
possible to get only what printed 
matter Mr. Nelson Rockefeller 
and the State Department wanted 
you to get, unless you went to a 
vast amount of trouble, subter- 
fuge and expense.” 


people, | Tribune”; 


New York “Times”; Joseph New- 
man, of the New York “Herald- 
and Virginia Pruett 
and Ray Josephs, of “PM,” have 


situation and misinformed 


Emmett says: 


“It is largely the facts and ap- 
praisals they reported which most 
American commentators, head- 
line writers, and newspaper col- 
umnists relayed, with the usual 
over-simplification, to the Amer- 
ican people.” 

My distinguished colleague the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Follette], on the Senate floor on 
Oct. 22, 1945, vigorously con- 
demned this kind of reporting. I 
quote his’ words: 


“What I am saying is that such 
faulty reporting, such faulty ex- 
position of the actual facts in a 
Nation which is in a state of 
crisis can only lead to disaster if 
our policy is to be predicated upon 
such reports which are so inac- 
curate and which so utterly fail 
to describe the actual factual 
situation.” 


It is not by accident, however, 
Mr. President, that this misinfor- 
mation should have emanated 
largely through New York 
sources. I hold in my hand a copy 
of the State Department so-called 
“Blue Book” on the Argentine, 
which it published and released 
in February 1946. Most Senators 
know what is in that “Blue Book.” 
Those who do not should read it. 
The name Joseph Newman, to 
whom I have referred, reported 
on March 26, from Buenos Aires, 
that Foreign Minister Bevin had 


stated in issuing the “Blue Book,” 
even after a personal invitation to 
do so was extended by Mr. 
Byrnes. As a matter of fact, the 
British were so opposed. Mr. 


refused to join with the United} " 


lard Townsend; George Michan-— 
owsky; Executive Secretary]. 


PHILIP MURRAY 
President 


JAMES B. CAREY 
Secretary-Treasurer 


COMMITTEE ON LATIN- 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, 


New York, N. Y., August 6, 1945. 


“Hon. James F. Byrnes, 
Secretary of State, Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Byrnes: Please permit 
me to congratulate you on your 
magnificent achievements at the 
Potsdam Conference. I also wish 
to thank you very much for your 
kind letter of July 5. 


“At this time I should like to 
acquaint you, on a confidential 
basis, with a very important 
matter I have dealt with during 
your absence from this country: 
In order to offer maximum .sup- 
port to United States Ambassador 
Spruille Braden’s admirable ac- 
tivities on behalf of democracy in 
Argentina, we have engaged in a 
campaign on his behalf both in 
this country and in the lands to 
the South of us. We have espe- 
cially publicized Mr. Braden’s fine 
record, deserving the confidence 
of business and labor, among 
Latin-American workers, organ- 
ized and unorganized. This step 
was particularly important since 
there was a chance that propa- 
ganda campaigns emanating from 
certain quarters and calculated to 
resuscitate the moth-eaten cry of 
‘Yankee imperialism’ threatened 
to make some headway and to 
confuse the situation in various 
countries especially in Argentina. 

“An inspired Associated Press 
story describing how admirable a 
stand you had taken on the Ar- 
gentine question and reaffirming 


State Joseph Grew was happy to 
announce on August 2 that repre- 
sentatives of Argentine labor 
unions had called on Ambassador 
Braden in Buenos Aires to express 
their disapproval of the recent 
campaign of defamation directed 
at the Ambassador and obviously 
inspired by certain elements. 


“Since I know how limited your 
time is, I shall confine myself to- 
day to giving you only this 
sketchy outline of some of the 
things I have done during your 
absence to assist United States 
foreign policy and the cause of 
democracy. It will be a great 
honor to hear from you on this 
subject at your convenience. At 
your request of course, I shall 
be glad to elaborate on any of 
these points. 
Very sincerely yours, 
George Michanowsky.” 


Here then is the type of sup- 
port and conniving which has 
made our Latin American policy 
under Mr. Braden and Mr. Ache- 
son so terribly effective in de- 
stroying our own prestige, and in 
putting a weapon in the hands of 
the Communists. 


I wish to sound a warning. What 
about the State Department’s 
publicity which no doubt, will 
continue? There are now 45,778 
full-or part-time personnel in 
publicity and propaganda work 
within all the Government agen- 
cies. 

We need not to go back any 
further than the Yalta agreement 
to find a convincing picture of the 
way in which our policies are 
selling out the Chinese to the 
Communists and betraying our 
own most vital interests in the 
Far East. 


The Yalta agreement is said by 


only all that she had fought 
Japan 10 years to retain, but 
also all the benefits contained 
in agreements that had been en~- 
tered into by the Soviets and the 
Chinese since Jan. 26, 1923. 


We know now that the Kurile 
Islands, which it certainly was 
not in the late President’s author- 
ity to give to the Russians, or te 
anyone else, except by treaty, 
ratified by the Senate, were given 
to Stalin and by him are being 
turned into a Russian fortress. 

It is charged that the late Pres~ 
ident agreed to the restoration of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway te 
the Soviet Union, and the uniting 
of outer and inner Mongolia ina 
Soviet puppet state. 


The Russians did not have a 
shadow of legal claim to a single 
one of the concessions it is re=- 
ported the Yalta agreement gave 
them. Yet, the Chinese were not 
even consulted, it is said, until 
the late President had returned 
from Yalta and personally in- 
formed the Chinese Ambassador 
of the deal. The Ambassador is 
asserted to have reminded the 
President, that this seems to be 
taking us back to the nineteenth 
century. But it was much worse 
than that, Mr. President—vastly 
worse. 


For instance, I am informed the 
Chinese were given to understand 
by the late President that by ac- 
cepting the Yalta agreement and 
formalizing it in a treaty with 
Russia, which China did conclude 
in August 1945, China could ex- 
pect three tremendous advantages: 

First, China would have peace 
with Russia along their 3,000-mile 
frontier. 


-Second: The late President as—- 
sured the Chinese that by accept- 





authoritative students to be the 
greatest insult to which the United 
States has ever subjected the 





in detail our full and unqualified 
support of Ambassador Braden 
created a sensation in Latin 





Newman went on to say that — 


“The British Government’s eco- 
nomic policy toward the Argen- 
tine is now seriously embarrassing 
the State Department and _ its 
representatives in this country.” 


There is a strange coincidence 
in all of this. For although the 
State Department “Blue Book” was 
issued in February of this year, 
in January the Committee on 
Latin American Affairs of the 
CIO issued their own white book 


it here on my desk, Mr. President. 


on “The Argentine Regime.” I have 


America and made the front page 
of Argentina’s biggest newspapers. 


Hard on the heels of this story and 
certain other actions originating 
with me, the Under Secretary of 


Chinese people. Certain reports 
and charges have been made 
which ought to be investigated by 
the Senate. It is claimed, for in- 
stance, that Russia was turned 
loose to rape and loot Manchuria, 
that China was cut in two, and 
forced to grant to Russia not 


ing the Yalta deal, they could ex- 
pect the Russians no longer to 
support the Chinese Communists 
against the Chinese Government. 


Third: Above all, the Chinese 
were assured they would receive 
active and large-scale assistance 
from the United States to hasten 
the end of the war and to enable 
China -to begin reconstruction in ’ 

(Continued on page 772) 
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It so happens that in the CIO 
News of Feb. 25, 1946, a statement 
appeared calling attention to the 
fact that— 


“Release of the State Depart- 
ment’s blast fully confirms simi- 
lar charges made over a long 
period of time by the CIO Latin- 
American Affairs Committee. As 
a matter of fact the CIO Com- 
mittee’s book, ‘The Argentine Re- 
gime,’ was released weeks before 
the State Department did its job.” 


It so happens that the execu- 
tive director of this Latin-Amer-— 
ican Committee of the CIO is 
George Michanowsky, born in 
Yalta, Russia, who arrived in the 
United States from Panama in 
1940. He was not a United States 
citizen, and he registered as an 
alien on Dec. 17, 1940. 


Mr. Michanowsky served for a 
while with New York’s “PM,” in 
1942. Now this same man has 
moved into the select circle as 
advisor to our Secretary of State 
and as a molder of American 
public opinion. I want to enter 
into the record a copy of a letter 
written to Secretary Byrnes on 
Aug. 6, 1945, which is startling, 
to say the least, and is self-ex- 
planatory: 


[“Jacob S. Potofsky, Chairman; 
George Baldanzi; L. S. Buck- 
master; Lewis B. Clark; Joseph 
Curran; Samuel J. Hogan; 
O. A. Knight; Martin C. Kyne; 
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State Department Blundering 


(Continued from page 771) 


earnest at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Those are some of the reasons 
behind my earnest pleas to the 
oo to adopt Senate Resolution 


We Failed at Almost Every Point 
To Fulfill Our Promises to China 


While the Chinese were terribly 
fearful of Russia’s cntry into the 
war in the Far East, and while 
they believed there was no need 
for Russia’s entry. I understand 
they accepted the Yalta deal on 
the basis G& the United States’ 
promises. 

General Stillwell was replaced 
by General Wedemeyer, who got 
along well with the Chinese, and 
who understood the situation. 
General Hurley, as Ambassador, 
had defined the Chinese Commu- 
nists as “‘a political party with an 
army trying to overthrow the 
Government of the Republic of 
China.” 

General Hurley, who was our 
Ambassador, had pledged Ameri- 
can support to the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government. However, 
General Hurley resigned in De- 
eember of 1945, accusing the State 
Department of failure to support 
those pledges. He demanded a 
clear-cut statement of American 
policy toward China. 


On Dec. 15, 1945, President Tru- 
man issued a public statement of 
American policy toward China. 

This statement of policy crit- 
icized the Nationalist Government 
of China as undemocratic, and in- 
sisted that it be widened to in- 
chide other political elements, 
particularly the Communists. Am- 
bassador Wei forthwith resigned. 

It is a matter of history that the 
Chinese Nationalist Government 
had in the past attempted time 
and again to broaden its base, but 
all attempts to include the Com- 
munists resulted in the latter try- 
img to effect a coup and to take 
over the whole Government. 


In 1927 the Communists sought 
to do exactly that. But for the 
Generalissimo they would have 
succeeded. Henceforth, the Com- 
munists had consistently adopted 
the policy of armed rebellion. The 
wneasy common front of 1937 
again broke up in 1939 when the 
New Fourth Army of the Com- 
munists, as well as the Eighth 
Route Army, took matters into 
their own hands, expanding their 
forces and taking advantage of 
Japanese attacks to attack Gov- 
ernment troops from the rear. The 
Chinese Government took the 
position that no working arrange-— 
ment could be made unless and 
until the Communists gave up 
their territorial bases and their 
private army. 

However, the Truman. state- 
ment of policy did not insist that 
the Communists should give up 
their private army first. It in- 
sisted that the Chinese Govern- 
ment could not be regarded as 
democratic unless it included the 
Communists. This was exactly 
what the Communists wanted. By 
refusing to join under any terms, 
they would forever hold the key 
to the political situation in China. 
Thus they were enabled to in- 
crease their demands, as they did 
during the Hurley, and later the 
Marshall, negotiations, which they 
could hope would result ulti- 
mately in capturing the whole 
Government. 

The statement also stipulated 
that unless the basis of the Chi- 
nese Government was widened, 
American assistance could not be 
given. The Communists had gone 
On record opposing an American 
loan to China. They would not 
like to have the government made 
stronger. On the contrary, they 
had, since the termination of war. 
torn up more than 2,000 kilometers 
of railways, breached dykes flood- 
ing wide areas, and in general 


- —_— . 7. 





made economic recovery impos- 
sible.*They had occupied sections 
of trunk railway lines, so that 
these lines could not run, making 
famine relief impossible. These 
measures would create misery 
among the people, and misery 
breeds Communists. In short, the 
veto of the loan played directly 
into the hands of the Communists, 
making peace and unity entirely 
impossible. The Truman statement 
therefore defeated its own pur- 
pose. 

General Marshall’s enforcement 
of the Truman policy made peace 
and unity impossible. He sought 
to freeze the military situation by 
truce agreements enforced by 
truce terms. In December 1945, 
General Marshall succeeded in 
bringing Mao Tse-tung, the Com- 
munist leader, to Chungking. He 
also succeeded in bringing about 
the Political Consultative Council 
composed of all parties. Agree- 
ments were arrived at in the 
council in January 1946. But no 
sooner were the agreements made 
than they were broken by the 
Communists. Since the termina- 
tion of the war, the Communists 
had considerably widened their 
control through illegally seizing 
territories from the surrendering 
Japanese, and through the assist- 
ance of the evactuating Russians 
in Manchuria. General Marshall’s 
truce arrangements in effect 
legalized those Communists gains, 
thus encouraging them to seize 
more and more territories for 
General Marshall’s truce terms to 
legalize. The truce arrangements 
could not bring unity or peace to 
China. They had exactly the op- 
posite effect, no matter how well- 
intentioned they might be. Of the 
2,000 counties — or districts — in 
China, informed sources point out 
that the Communists were in oc- 
cupation of 74 counties before the 
Japanese surrender. Two hundred 
and forty-one acditional counties 
were occupied by them after the 
surrender and 20 more were oc- 
cupied after the Marshall truce 
agreement of January 1946. The 
total now stands at 335 counties. 

In the meantime, the projected 
loan of $500,000,000 to China, al- 
ready agreed to principle, is not 
forthcoming. It is now in the 
hands of the Import and Export 
Bank, with apparently no clear- 
cut directive from higher levels. 

The Chinese people are now in 
even greater misery than during 
the war. They are disillusioned, 
desperate, and bewildered. 

Informed Chinese simply can- 
not understand American policy. 

First, they cannot understand 
why this administration is so sen- 
sitive to Communist criticisms in 
China while having struggles with 
the Communists in other parts of 
the world; 

Second, why this administration 
grants large loans to other coun- 
tries, such as Yugoslavia, and not 
to China, knowing that those re- 
gimes are totalitarian; 


Third, why Mr. Truman appears 
to believe Communist participa- 
tion in the Chinese Government 
would make it democratic while 
we regard Communists in other 
lands as totalitarian; 

Fourth, why this administration 
insists on Communist participation 
in the Chinese Government while 
congressional committees and the 
Justice Department are trying to 
bar Communists from the Ameri- 
can Government; 


Fifth, why Mr. Truman believes 
Chinese Communists are demo- 
crats and agrarian reformers while 
we regard American Communists 
as owing allegiance to a foreign 
nation; 

Sixth, why Mr. Truman has 
failed to insist upon the abolition 
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of the private army of the Chi- 
nese Communists which is making 


wy ee 





peace and unity impossible in 
China and the rest of Asia; 

Seventh, why Mr. Truman does 
not insist that the Communists 
open up their occupation areas in 
China so normal communications 
can be resumed, bringing relief to 
millions of starving people; 

Eighth, why our American rep- 
resentatives to UNRRA, and the 
American Director-General of 
UNRRA limit UNRRA aid to 
China to such meager proportions, 
while giving bountiful aid to Rus- 
sian satellites, and even ex-enemy 
countries. China is to receive from 
UNRRA supplies worth $562,500,- 
000 or about $1.25 per capita. The 
per capita value given to Greece 
is about $46.90, to Italy $9.75, to 
Poland $20.70, to Yugoslavia 
$27.50, to White Russia $6.40, to 
Ukraine $4.60. 

Ninth, informed Chinese ask 
why the United States Govern- 
ment cannot revise the whole 
policy toward China right now, 
knowing full well that the policy, 
as embodied in the Truman state- 
ment, and administered by Mar- 
shall, has proved to be wrong. 
They insist that the basic premise 
of the policy plays directly into 
the hands of the Communists 
whose advantage plainly lies in 
making the implementation of 
this policy impossible. 

Tenth, it is hard to believe. Mr. 
President, that in spite of all that 
has transpired. Mr. Acheson has 
testified before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, which was re- 
ported to the House June 27, in 
connection with H. R. 6795, that 
there is need to extend to China 
an agreement which would pro- 
vide military equipment and 
training, not only to the National- 
ist government, but would permit 
aid to the Communist armies as 
well. 

If the United States Govern- 
ment really wants to help the 
Chinese people, it must reverse 
its policy. 

According to press releases right 
up to this very hour, the’ situation 
is becoming more desperate, and, 
evidently, neither Mr. Acheson 
nor the policymakers in the far 
eastern division intend to make 
a reversal of our present policies 
pursued in China, or to remedy 
these terrible errors flowing from 
the mistaken policy now being 
pursued. 


European Policy Follows Same 
Pattern 


When we turn to Europe to 
analyze just what we have been 
doing there for the past year the 
picture is even more grim. 

As Anne O’Hare McCormick 
wrote on June 15, 1946, in the 
New York “Times”: 

“The state of Europe today is 
the first threat to the peace of the 
world.” 

On July 15, Secretary Byrnes 
confirmed this conclusion, and 
even went so far as to tell the 
American people he was going to 
direct the American military gov- 
ernment in Germany that very 
week to abandon the provisions of 
the Potsdam Declaration and start 
out on their own negotiating with 
the governments in any of the 
zones that would work with them 
to prevent a complete catastrophe 
in Germany and Europe. 


While no one seems to realize 
the full significance of this state- 
ment, it becomes perfectly clear 
that it amounts to the first sign of 
an open break with Russia. 


But, Mr. President, this does not 
alter in any way our other policies 
which we have been following in 
Europe since the war ended. All 
one has to do is to recall that for 
almost a year the Communists in 
other governments have used food 
for purely political purposes, but 
the United States Government 
would not even permit. the 
churches to use food for purely 
humanitarian missions of mercy. 


As recently as June 25, 1946, 





General Eisenhower himself ap- 


peared before the Senate Com- 





. aa , 
mittee on Appropriations to plead ; carried axticles which make one’s 


for the restoration of a huge 
amount of money for the Army’s 
relief program. Said General 
Eisenhower: 


“T recommend that the act carry 
no less than $500,000,000 for these 
problems in the occupied terri- 
tories. The feeding of these coun- 
tries is extremely meager and the 
people responsible have had to 
cut and cut until they have cut 
it down to nothing but a starva- 
tion diet. Only recently have we 
had enough food in sight to re- 
store the European zone, I think, 
to 1,250 calories. We have always 
felt that on the advice of our 
doctors anything lower than 1,500 
was indefensible. So the condi- 
tions throughout Austria, Ger- 
many, and Japan have become 
alarming to our people.” 

Mr. President, let us survey 
briefly the European picture. Mass 
deportations; slave labor; a policy 
creating a permanent economic 
slum of Europe; millions without 


even a minimum of human shel- 
ter, clothing, heat, light, or sani- 
tation. 

Civilization simply cannot sur- 
vive such awful development. The 
newspapers of yesterday morning 





flesh creep. 

In the July 6, 1946, edition of 
the “New Leader’, John Dos 
Passos reported a conversation he 
had with a high-ranking Ameri- 
can Army officer in the train out 
of Berlin on his way home. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Dos Passos the 
American officer stated: 

“It’s all this apologizing that 
makes me sick. We built up the 
greatest army in the world and 
won the war with it and now we 
are letting everything go to pieces 
because we don’t know what to 
do next.” 

Russia has become a real menace 
to the peace and the security of 
the world. But Russia could never 
have reached this stage in her 
aggressions had it not been for 
the weakness of our State Depart- 
ment policies. 


Conclusion 


Indeed, Russian aggression is a 
major problem, but to continue to 
pretend to abide by these sordid 
agreements which have made pos- 
sible Russia’s aggressions thus far 
is not only suicidal to the peoples 
caught between the two power 
centers of the world, but it may be 
the end of our freedom and our 
great heritage. 





Britain Views Her Cotton Industry 


(Continued from page 744) 


have to be taken to rehabilitate 
or alter the structure and methods 
of the whole cotton manufactur- 
ing industry, the bulk of which is 
centered in the Lancashire region. 
In 1943, a committee, known as 
the Platt Mission was sent to the 
United States to study American 
machinery and methods and to 
make suggestions and recommen- 
dations for changes and improve- 
ments to the British manufactur- 
ing industry. 


Appointment of “A Working 
Party” 

A few months after the final 
cessation of hostilities, in October, 
1945, the new President of the 
Board of Trade under the Labor 
Party government appointed, as 
“a Working Party,” a committee 
of eighteen, consisting of indus- 
trialists, representatives of cotton 
manufacturing assoeiations, gov- 
ernment. officials and economists, 
“to examine and inquire into the 
various schemes and suggestions 
put forward for improvements of 
organization, production and dis- 
tribution methods and processes 
in the cotton industry.” It was 
asked to report as to the steps 
which should be adopted in the 
national] interest to strengthen the 
industry and render it more stable 
and more capable of meeting 
competition in the home and for- 
eign markets. 

The committee almost immedi- 
ately organized and went to work, 
holding 97 meetings and receiving 
both oral and written evidence. 
Its report was published early in 
1946, thus accomplishing the work 
in less than six months. Its mem- 
bers, of whom the British finan- 
cial expert; Sir George Schuster, 
was prominent, examined into the 
present position of the cotton in- 
dustry, its objectives and future 
aims, and the means of obtaining 


them. The governing conceptions 
of the investigations were: (1) 
should cotton manufacturing be 
maintained as one of the major 
British industries making the 
largest possible contribution to 
British exports; and (2) should 
the industry be maintained under 
a system of private enterprise. 
To the first question, the com- 
mittee “as a Working Party” gave 
the answer: “We must envisage 
the maintenance of a major in- 
dustry and our proposals must be 
framed with the idea of making 
the maximum healthy growth.” 
As to the second question, which 





in view of the present British 
Government’s nationalization 
schemes is of greater economic 
and political interest, the Com- 
mittee stated that under the con- 
ditions the problem referred to, 
“it is clear that we are required 
to submit proposals based on 
maintaining a system of free en- 
terprise.” Yet, added the Com- 
mittee, “if reliance is to be placed 
on a system of private enterprise, 
that system must be given a basis 
for confidence and reasonable op— 
portunity and facilities to make 
good; the industry could not be 
made to operate with confidence 
if a Sword of Damocles of nation— 
alization were hanging by a hair 
above it.” 

On the other hand, it was stoutly 
stated that, even under private 
enterprise, the industry must be 


operated in. the: national -interest.. 


and play a propér part in the na- 
tional economy, and there should 
be a concerted transition program 
in which the government must 
play a part: In the words of the 
Report (p. 158): 

“4. Our recommendations are 
based on the view that if the 
industry is to work in the na- 
tional interest and be strong 
enough to cope with the diffi- 
cult problems which lie ahead, 
world conditions today are such 
that there will be continuing 
need to secure interaction on 
occasions between the power of 
the government and the initia- 
tive of the individual firms, as 
well as a need at all times for 
maintaining communication both 
ways between the two. We are 
impressed, as we have already 
emphasized in Chapter I, with 
the immense gravity of the 
problems and difficulties con- 
fronting the nation, as well as 
with the special difficulties of 
cotton. Unless all those work- 
ing in the separate units are 
prepared, when necessary, to 
take into account the interests 
not only of the industry as @ 
whole but also the broad inter- 
ests of the nation; unless there 
is readiness both to agree and 
implement common __ policies 
when necessary for furthering 
such interests; unless there can 
be an end of restrictive prac- 
tices, secretiveness and section- 
alism; unless all this is recog- 
nized both by employers and 
wage-earners—then there is lit- 
tle chance of:a satisfactory out- 
come from any proposals, It is 
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fair to claim that the govern- 
ment should be helpful and 
show confidence in the indus- 
try; but that implies that all en- 
gaged in the industry must jus- 
tify the confidence and be on 
their side helpful and co-oper- 
ative.” 


Proposed Remedies 


The committee in making it: 
recommendations, framed then 
under the following headings: (1) 
the human factors; (2) operating 
methods; (3) external conditions 
and government policy; and (4) 
organization. The first, i.e. mat- 
ters relating to personnel and la 
bor relations, the committee 
merely siated that there must be 
in the cotton industry “ability and 
enterprise in direction and man- 
agement and a spirit of cooper- 
ation between all ranks.” How- 
ever, nothing was said regarding 
trade unions and their rules or 
“matters concerning the relations 
between employers and employees 
or matters concerning conditions 
of working in the factories” as 
these were not “within the scope 
of our inquiry.” 

As to operating methods, the 
report recommends: (1) that 
“there must be readiness to face 
the future not in reliance on re- 
strictive measures based on the 
constant fear of competition and 
surplus capacity, but in the spirit 
of expansive enterprise, and with 
the determination to achieve the 
lowest possible cost of production, 
consistently with the attainment 
of these objectives. This involves 
(a) rightly used first class equip- 
ment; (b) suitable financial fa-— 
cilities and incentives; (c) effi- 
ciency and economy in marketing 
and distribution, and (d) progress 
in the use of science.” 

Regarding the government in- 
tervention in promoting the in- 
dustry, the report merely states 
that there must be a regime of in- 
ternational trade which gives the 
industry a fair chance of selling 
its products on their merits in 
overseas markets, and a domestic 
policy which provides a_ sure 
foundation for enterprise. 

But the most interesting of the 
proposals in the report relate to 
organization of the industry. Here 
we get a compromise between a 
collectivist and a capitalist econ- 
omy, fer the Committee recom- 
mends “an effective organization 
for the industry as a whole which 
will be such as: (1) to provide a 
means for full collaboration be- 
tween the various sections of the 
industry; and (2) to provide a 
means of interaction with the gov-— 
ernment, so that on one hand the 
industry can play its part in the 
fulfillment of public policy and, 
on the other hand, public policy 
can take account of the practical 
requirements of the industry. This 
central organization covering the 
whole industry, the report con- 
tinues, “will largely depend for 
its effectiveness on the extent to 
which it can secure cooperation 
with responsible organizations of 
employers and employees in the 
various sections.” 


Reforms in British Production 
Methods 

Although the committee appar- 
ently avoided making outright 
statements regarding the ineffi- 
ciency of the British operating 
methods and the inadequacy and 
obsolescence of manufacturing 
equipment as compared with that 
of the United States, it did reit- 
erate the plea of the so-called 
“Platt Mission,” which studied the 
manufacturing methods here, that 
a comprehensive survey should be 
undertaken immediately of the 
existing industrial plants in cot- 
ton manufacturing and their suit- 
ability for modernizaton. There 
is an undercurrent of suspicion 
that the British are recognizing 
their backwardness in late years 
in introducing new and more eco- 
nomical machinery and in replac- 
ing obsolete equipment. Of course 
this procedure requires new cap- 
ital investment as well as group- 





ings and amalgamations of indi- 
vidual concerns, abandonments, 
etc., all of which may result in 
displacement of labor. Thus the 
problem has complications that 
cannot be solved easily by the 
Labor Government either under a 
limited private enterprise as pro- 
posed or under a socialistic sys- 
tem. 

In view of the importance of the 
mechanization element in the cot- 
ton industry it is perhaps worth- 
while to give as a whole, the text 
of Section IV of the “Working 
Party” report, which deals with 
the topic. The text reads as fol- 
lows: 


The Efficiency of Production in 
the Lancashire Cotton Industry 
There is a disposition to regard 

the prolonged and painful strug- 

gle for readjustment by the Brit- 
ish cotton industry between the 
wars as evidence of the funda- 
mental inefficiency of its techni 
cal methods and its personnel. 
That view is superficial and in- 
accurate. Able and ambitious 
young people are inclined to steer 
clear of a declining industry and 
the cotton industry has suffered 
in this way. And it is arguable 
that the preoccupation between 
the wars of some parts of the in- 
dustry with schemes of restriction 
unnecessarily prolonged the life 
of some of the weak units of the 
industry. Taking all the circum- 
stances into account, however, the 

British cotton industry put up a 

fine performance between the 

wars in its struggle with the low 
wage countries. In the crucial 
eleven years between 1924 and 

1935 it is true that, by value, ex- 


ports of British cotton cloth 
dropped from 54% to 40% of total 
world trade in cotton goods, 


whilst the corresponding propor- 
tions for Japan rose from 11% to 
29%. But other countries, often 
held out as models of industrial 





efficiency, also suffered severely. 
The proportion of world trade en- 
joyed by the United States, for 
example, fell from 6% to 4%. In 
export markets before the war it 
was in fact Japan and Great Brit- 
ain in the lead and the rest rela- 
tively nowhere. 


International Comparisons of 
Output per Man 

In particular, misleading deduc- 
tions are now being widely made 
regarding the need for wholesale 
re-equipment jin Lancashire on 
the ‘basis of comparisons of out- 
put per man in the American and 
British cotton industries. It is, of 
course, absurd to use, as an index 
of general efficiency, figures of 
output per head which do not 
even take into account the labour 
employed in the making of the 
machinery used. In any case to 
comp2re the American industry 
—with its vast and highly pro- 
tected home market and its minor 
interest in exports—with the Brit- 
ish industry—which exports half 
its products to markets all over 
the world—is to compare organi- 
sations which are geared up for 
entireiy different functions. It 
would not be surprising if they 
found it necessary to adopt dif- 
ferent methods for carrying out 
these different functions. 

Sweeping generalisations should 
not be made on the basis of exist- 
ing figures of output per head since 
there are fundamental statistical 
difficulties in making these esti- 
mates. But even if the statistics 
could be refined, and the circum- 
stances of the Brtish and Amer- 
ican cotton industry were com- 
parable, the fact that output per 
head was higher in the American 
industry than in the British due 
to a higher degree of mechanisa- 
tion would not of itself warrant 
the deduction that the British in- 
dustry should copy American 
methods and embark on increased 
mechanisation. The higher degree 


quite inappropriate in the cir- 
cumstances of the genera] Brit- 
ish economy. The only criterion 


of whether we should embark 
upon increased mechanisation 
here now, is not whether such 


mechanisation would increase out- 
put ver head to the level of that 
in American industry, but wheth- 
er mechanisation here can reduce 
costs sufficiently to make it prof- 
itable. 

Comparisons of output per head 
with America are at least useful 
in making out a prima facie case 
for investigating American meth- 
ods to determine whether meth- 
ods are being used there which 
are not being employed by the 
British manufacturer. But when 
the British manufacturer comes to 
decide whether to introduce such 
methods here he should be guided 
by considerations of cost and price 
after the proper claims for satis- 
factory working conditions and 
wage levels have been met. It 
would be a mistake if the cotton 
industry, by comparisons of out- 
put per head, were encouraged to 
take its eye off the problem of 
costs and to plunge for a higher 
output per man for its own sake. 


The Need for the Utmost Economy 
in Capital Investment in the 
Immediate Future 
In the next five or ten years 
the resources of this country will 
be strained to the utmost, There 
will be a serious competition be-— 
tween investment and consump- 
tion, between putting resources 
into machines or into the bellies 
of the people. There will be many 
strong claimants for the resources 
devoted to investment—the build- 
ing programme, the delayed main- 
tenance of wear and tear in in- 
dustry, the reconstruction and re- 
planning of our towns. We do not, 
of course, suggest that the claims 


for re-equipment for industry 
should be ignored, least of all the 
claims for the cotton industry. 
But we cannot afford luxuries in 
the way of capital equipment in 
the cotton industry unless there 





1 Thus the report of the Cotton Textile 
Missicn to the United States of America 
shows that the American industry has a 
much higher P.M.H. than the British in- 
dustry in the finding and beaming proc- 
esses. But in mule spinning where the 
yarn is delivered in the top form the 
American practices could not be followed 
in this country. 


are solid and indisputable gains to 
be derived from each pound spent 
in this way. Large-scale re-equip- 
ment will certainly involve the 
purchase of some machinery from 
America and other countries: the 
choice might well then be be- 
tween the import of food and the 
import of machinery. Moreover, 
it will be important to avoid re- 
equipment which, through its at- 
tendant disturbances, would mean 
any serious loss of production in 
the immediate future. We shall 
need every yard of cloth which 
can be produced in the next three 
years,2 


The Advantages of the 
Traditional Equipment 

Whatever the gains to be de- 
rived in the production of certain 
cotton products from the use of 
modern automatic looms and ring 
spinning, some part, perhaps a 
considerable part, of the tradi- 
tional Lancashire machinery must 
be retained if the industry is to 
produce goods which can be sold! 
It is, for example, very widely 
held both by producers and mer- 
chants that a considerable number 
of mule spindles must be retained 
to provide types of yarn, essential 
for many of our high grade cloths, 
which cannot be produced, or 
cannot be produced as satisfac- 
torily, on ring spindles. Again, 
for some types of cloth and for 
the meeting of these orders which 
cannot provide long and continu- 
ous running, the Lancashire loom 


has many advantages. For certain 
types of cloth it may be essential. 
for others it has advantages. But, 
broadly speaking, an industry 
which relies upon quality and di- 
versity, upon meeting exactly the 
expressed needs of widely varying 
markets, would be foolish to dis- 
card the whole of its Lancashire 
looms. 


Possibilities of Increased Mechan- 
ization without Re-equipment, 
It is sometimes assumed that 

increasing mechanisation inevit- 





2 There is one further point to which I 
personally would attach importance. The 
present prices of textile machinery are 
high. Over-hasty re-equipment in Lanca- 
shire might permanently load on to the 
industry here capital charges higher than 
those in other countries which have al- 





ready re-equipped or which might re-equip 
later at lower prices.—Jewkes. 





ably involves the buying of new 
equipment—e.g., new automatic 
looms or new ring spindles. This 
is far from being true. Increased 
mechanisation can be brought 
about on a wide scale in the cot- 
ton industry by reorganising the 
use of existing machinery. The 
Evershed Commission Report in- 
dicated ways in which economy of 
labour was possible in spinning. 
The most important case of this 
lies, however, in the weaving In- 
dustry where there are several 
less sweeping methods by which 
efficiency can be increased with- 
out the introduction of automatic 
looms. One obvious way would be 
to reorganise weaving sheds se 
that each weaver, with proper as- 
sistance either from mechanical 
devices or from ancillary labour, 
is able, instead of working with 
four looms, to operate six, eight 
or more Lancashire looms. This 
method is often just as economi- 
cal and sometimes more economi- 
cal, than the introduction of au- 
tomatic looms. 

Now, wherever the six or more 
looms system is as economical as 
the automatic looms system, giv- 
ing just as high wages and enabl- 
ing Lancashire to sell cloth at as 
low a price, there is this enor- 
mous advantage in it: that the re- 
sources which otherwise would ge 
into the making of automatie 
looms would be saved for the na- 
tion. 

We subscribe to the recommen- 
dation of our colleagues that a 
Committee should be called to- 
gether to examine methods of 
wage payment in the weaving in- 
dustry. We consider that such 2 
Committee should, inter alia, es- 
pecially concern itself with the 





following questions:— 


(a) What are the practicable 
and economic limits to the use 
of existing equipment in the 
weaving industry on the more- 
looms system? 

(b) What conditions must be 
satisfied if such a system is te 
operate without undue strain 
on personnel? 

(ec) What methods should be 
adopted to prevent any evasion 





of such eonditions? 
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of mechanisation which the 
Americans have adopted might be 
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Recovery 


in France 


(Continued from first page) 


bombing and then to the Allied 
landings, reaches colossal propor- 
tions. In 1939 there were some 
10,000,000 buildings in France; 
nearly 2,000,000 of these have 
been destroyed or badly damaged. 
Transport suffered even more 
catastrophically. Out of nearly 
20,000 steam and electric locomo— 
tives there were only 3,000 left 
in operating condition when liber- 
ation came. The destruction of 
trackage, bridges and tunnels as 
well as the removal to Germany 
of rolling stock put the railways 
largely out of use. Out of a pre- 
war merchant navy aggregating 
3,000,000 tons only one third re- 
mained and most of that was in 
the Allied shipping pool leaving 
only some 200,000 under French 
control. Ports and harbor in- 
stallations were “beaten up” be- 
yond recognition; Rouen, for in- 
stance, on liberation day had only 
one of its 77 cranes in working 
order. The state of the power 
system can be judged from the 
fact that 2,747 high tension towers 
were pulled down or put out of 
action. As to industrial installa— 
tions, even those that were not 
wrecked were left mostly in a 
pretty parlous state, with prac- 
tically no stocks of fuel or raw 
materials, worn out equipment, no 
small tools whatever in the re- 
pair shops and a hungry, sullen, 
embittered labor force. They 
were also _ greatly depleted 
through both the direct and in- 
direct effects of the war. France 
lost about 1,000,000 in killed and 
wounded; about another 2,000,000 
in prisoners of war or workers 
deported to Germany, and finally 
malnutrition took a very heavy 
toll among those who never left 
their country but lived for six 
years on starvation rations. 


Including deportees, it is esti- 
mated that about one-quarter of 
France’s total working population 
was compelled to work for the 
Germans, and that this amounts 
to a loss of 121% billion man hours 
to the French national economy. 


The special government com-— 
mittee set up to estimate the dam-_— 
ages caused to France by the war 
and German occupation, assesses 
the loss at 1,500 billion of 1939 
francs or some 5,000 billion francs 
of 1945—not counting the 12% 
billion man hours. Even this 
brief catalogue of destruction is 
a clear enough indication of the 
difficulties that stood—and, in 
many Cases still stand—in the way 
of reconstruction. But at least it 
is possible to compute these mate- 
rial losses, to which must also be 
added moral damage on a gigantic 
scale that cannot be assessed at 
all. With consummate adroitness 
the Germans fostered suspicion, 
intrigue, rivalry and every other 
form of fratricidal strife among 
Frenchmen. Black market habits 
and unprecedented corruption, 
studiously developed by the Ger- 
mans, and subsequently aug- 
mented by the Allied armies of 
occupation, have become an in- 
tegral part of the technique of 
living, the only alternative to 
which is starvation. 


Reconstruction Achievements 


It is against this sombre back- 
ground that the achievements of 
rehabilitation and reconstruction 
must be viewed to be fully ap- 
preciated. Towards the end of 
1945, that is within a year of 
liberation, the whole:of France’s 
railway net was back in opera-— 
tion; today most of her interna- 
tional communications (with Brit- 
ain, Switzerland, Spain, the Bal- 
kans and the world overseas) 
have been re-established. From 
3,000 usable locomotives in Au-— 
gust, 1944, France passed to 7,500 
a year later, and has now nearly 
twice that number again. Freight 
car loadings were trebled during 
1945 and are constantly rising. 
Moreover, a program for building 
10,620 new freight cars and 440 








passenger coaches is well in hand 
and the old locomotives that were 
hastily repaired, are gradually to 
be replaced by new, heavier and 
faster ones. 

The first four ports to be re- 
conditioned, since the Allied 
armies urgently needed them for 
supply purposes, were Marseilles, 
LeHavre, Cherbourg and Calais; 
most of the others are now also 
back in operation. At the close of 
1945 even Rouen was handling 
10,000 tons of goods a month, and 
the total monthly tonnage re- 
ceived by all the ports together 
has risen from some 30,000 tons in 
January 1945 to over 1,000,000 a 
month early this year. Of the 
huge import program which 
covers mainly raw materials and 
equipment, some 52% come from 
the United States, 15% from Eng- 
land and 15% from South Africa. 
rHowever, even at the rate of 12,- 
000,000 tons a year—which is a 
stupendous achievement in the 
present conditions but only a 
quarter of the pre-war total — 
France is still desperately short of 
machine tools of every descrip- 
tion and of many essential com- 
modities. 


Of the $1,370,000,000 American 
loan recently negotiated in this 
country by Leon Blum, $720,000,- 
000 are on account of U. S. sur- 
plus property purchases (which 
includes 75 Liberty ships) while 
the $650,000,000 new money has 
to be spent in America mainly on 
locomotives, freight cars, mining 
equipment, machine tools and 
tractors as well as foodstuffs, cot- 
ton, synthetic rubber, oil and coal. 


The Coai Situation 


The French coal situation needs 
special mention. Before the war 
France was mining 45,000,000 tons 
of coal a year and consuming 
some 75,000,000; the odd 30,000,- 
000 were imported from Britain, 
Germany and Poland. At the time 
of liberation, her own production 
had fallen to about one-half of the 
pre-war output. Today it stands 
at 108% of the 1939 figure, and 
bearing in mind the poor physical 
condition of miners and equip- 
ment alike, the present annual 
production of just over 50,000,000 
tons is nothing short of a miracle. 
Yet even at this increased figure, 
there is still a gap of 25,000,000 
tons or more, since coal is one of 
the essential pre-requisites for re- 
construction. It is needed for brick 
making, steel and various other 
materials, quite apart from the 
fuel question. But hardly any coal 
can be obtained from abroad. 
Britain and Poland being out of 
the picture while the quantity of 
Ruhr and Saar coal received by 
France so far has been quite in- 
adequate. So it is no exaggeration 
to say that despite the wonderful 
effort of her own workers and 
engineers, coal shortage is one of 
France’s main impediments to 
much speedier and more far 
reaching reconstruction. 


The Power System 


No less impressive than the ex- 
pansion of coal production is the 
re-establishment of the power 
system. Destruction of the high 
tension towers, which have had to 
be rebuilt, was not the only handi- 
cap. French saboteurs and the 
Germans alike wrecked cables al- 
most continuously and, moreover, 
the Germans took a lot of copper 
away with them when they were 
forced to withdraw. Thus through- 
out 1945 the supply of current and 
power in Paris was exceedingly 
poor and there were whole areas 
in the country which could only 
be supplied one hour a day. Now, 
not only has every major power 
line been put back into service 
and not only have the damaged 
stations been repaired, but two 
huge new concrete dams, and 
power stations the construction of 
which was begun before the war, 





have been completed. One at St. 
Etienne, southwest of Lyon, has 
an annual output of 200,000,000 
kwh; the other, at L’Aigle, will 
have 400,000,000 when it is in full 
use. 

Great progress has already been 
made, and further expansion is 
scheduled, for the automobile in- 
dustry, textiles, chemicals and a 
wide range of luxury and semi- 
luxury manufactures. 


The Difficulties Ahead 


Yet, despite this impressive and 
encouraging record of achieve- 
ment, there remain plenty of dif- 
ficulties. The technical backward- 
ness of France’s industrial equip- 
ment is one of them; even before 
the war some of her machine tools 
averaged 25 years of service. Such 
installations as have survived five 
years of war and nearly two years 
of liberation, are completely worn 
out. Another problem is that of 
the absurd multiplicity of the 
various government agencies deal- 
ing with reconstruction problems. 
In addition to the old established 
government departments (Finance, 
Commerce, Transport, et cetera) a 
whole series of bodies has been 
allowed to mushroom, with the re- 
sult that nobody knows whether 
this or that job comes under the 
department of National Economy, 
or that of Reconstruction or the 
Planning Council for Moderniza- 
tion and Re-equipment. The head 
of this Council incidentally is 
Jean Monnet, formerly head of the 
French Purchasing Mission in the 
United States and a man of great 
ability; but his terms of reference 
are vague and contradictory. Yet 
another difficulty derives from 
the fact that the practical applica- 
tion of nationalization schemes to 
commercial banking, insurance 
and a variety of key industries 
raises a host of new complica- 
tions and adds to the general con- 
fusion. Meanwhile the largely 
communist-dominated trade 
unions are constantly pressing for 
new wage increases and the 
farmers are clamoring for higher 
prices and subsidies. This quite 
naturally promotes an even greater 
inflation than the one created by 
five years of German occupation, 
and inflation in its turn bedevils 
all attempts at placing the achieve- 
ments of reconstruction on a 
sound solid basis. 


Political Elements 


Unless the great recovery, pur- 
chased at such a costly effort, can 
be protected through speedy poli- 
tical consolidation, there is a dan- 
ger that instead of progress — 
which is badly needed — serious 
deterioration may set in. But quite 
apart from this pressing political 
problem, there are also some 
fundamental economic ones, and 
these can be summarized under 
the following five heads: (1) the 
stabilization of prices and wages, 
(2) the balancing of the budget 
and a far reaching reduction of 
fational expenditure, (3) com- 
plete industrial re-equipment, (4) 
an increase of production, and (5) 
the resumption and expansion of 
foreign trade. 

As to the dangers of inflation, 
no one is more painfully aware of 
them than the present Governor 
of the Bank of France, Emanuel 
Monick, a man of unique com- 
petence and integrity. For many 
years French financial counsellor 
in London, he knows the City and 
Wall Street well, and has many 
friends in both the American and 
British Treasury departments. 
Alas, it is not within his power to 
stop the vicious spiral of prices 


long as the present shortages on 
the one hand, and on the other 
hand the political imbroglio, re- 
main. The latest statement of the 


traditionally difficult mid-year 
settlements, shows a new increase 
of 7,500,000,000 francs in the note 
circulation and a_  3,450,000,000 
franc rise in the Bank’s advances 





to the Treasury. Addresing the 





and wages chasing each other as 


Bank of France, which covers the- 


Finance Commission of the As- 
sembly, Robert Schuman, Minister 
of Finance, stated that expendi- 
tures would total 540,000,000,000 
francs with receipts amounting to 
340,000,000,000 for the ordinary 
budget. To this deficit 200,000,- 
600,000 francs should be added, 
40,000,000,000 covering the rail- 
way deficit, 114,000,000,000 for 
private reconstruction and 48,- 
000,000,000 for special expendi- 
tures and subsidies, he said. 


He announced that the total to 
be covered by extra assessment 
would be approximately 400,000,- 
000,000 francs. The Minister said 
that he expected to realize 120,- 
000,000,000 francs through - the 
liquidation of French assets abroad 
and 70,000,000,000 by a revaluation 
of the debts, while 100,000,000,000 
could be covered by state borrow- 
ing. 

He estimated that French gold 
stocks totaled $796,000,000, and 
unless this was to disappear he 
said France would have to reduce 
her purchases abroad. French as- 
sets abroad amount to about 
$1,000,000,000. 


The Adverse Inflation Spiral 


But as long as the present poli- 
tical instability remains, it is hard 
to see how any drastic measures 
can be introduced to stop the 
vicious spiral. It is true that when 
the Gouin government (which has 
meanwhile been _ overthrown 
again) succeeded General de 
Gaulle last January, Gouin him- 
self went out of his way to tell the 
French nation the gloomy facts 
about the precarious state of their 
economy and appealed to them 
to tighten their belts still more if 
they wanted to get on with the 
reconstruction program. All this 
unpleasant truth had been system- 
atically glossed over by the de 
Gaulle administration, but even 
Gouin’s wise admonitions had re- 
latively little affect. As to re- 
equipment and increased produc- 
tion, the Monnet plan is likewise 
very explicit. It states quite 
bluntly that within the next five 
years France must increase her 
general production. by 50% over 
the 1938 figures, If she wishes to 
keep up with modern technical 
progress. The output of coal must 
rise by 40%; that of ferrous metals 
and machines by 60%; and that of 
electricity, steel and construction 
materials by 100%. The plan will 
necessitate an outlay of $6,150 
million, about one-half of this sum 
being covered by France’s gold 
reserves as well as public and 
private investment. As to the 
other half, even after allowing for 
the new American credit and for 
loans secured.from other than 
American sourees, there still re- 
mains a gap of considerable size 
—probably something in the 
neighborhood of $1,000 million. 
The plan admits that only in- 
creased exports, which again 
necessitate increased productivity, 
can help the nation to bridge this 
gap and that the salvation of 
French economy, in the long run 
lies in their own hands. 


The Politician vs. The Economist 
Here it must be said that if the 


French politicians are often mis- 
leading the public, and playing up 
to the masses, there is a body of 
men, mostly economic experts, 
who are trying to tell the nation 
the truth or at any rate who are 
trying to serve it well irrespec- 
tive of party purposes or personal 
advancement. I have already men- 
tioned the names of Emanuel 
Monick and Jean Monnet. To these 
should be added the names of such 
brilliant civil servants as Herve 
Alphand, Director -General of Eco- 
nomic Affairs at the Foreign Of- 
fice, and of Roger Nathan and R. 
Blum-Picard — both of the Minis- 
try of. National Economy. If so 


hmuch recovery has been achieved 
by. France since liberation, it is 





largely due to the efforts of these 
excellent servants of the State 
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who have been working for their 
country without sparing them- 
selves. 


The Political Elements Are 
Crucial 


But the political situation con- 
tinues to poison everything, and 
while the economic trend—despite 
everything—is up, the political 
one leads to a blind alley or to 
chaos. The scene is dominated by 
three huge parties: the Commu— 
nists, who despite occasional pro- 
testations of independence look to 


Moscow for leadership; the 
Socialists, who despite their 
Marxism are middle-class; and 


finally the MRP, or “Mouvement 
Republicain Populaire, “who are 
predominately Catholic and repre- 
sent the conservative wing. Yet 
they too have strong radical ten- 
dencies. 

No wonder that the “Big Three” 
parties attract all the attention in 
France and abroad alike, since 
most of their leaders are expert 
propagandists and since France 
nowadays lives in an atmosphere 
of continuous electoral fever. Five 
times within eight months the 
French nation has gone to the 
polls and there are two more 
elections due before the end of 
this year, with the possibility of 
still further elections if the im- 
pending ones again fail to result 
in an acceptable new constitution. 
Not a single one of these endless 
fights of the hustings has pro- 
duced a clear political majority 
for anybody or made possible a 
viable form of coalition govern- 
ment between at least two of the 
main three parties. True, the re- 
sults of the June 2nd elections, 
by strengthening the MRP and 
weakening the Socialists, indicate 
a certain trend that may develop 
still further. But at the moment 
there is no fundamental change 
in the political panorama of 
France, the Communists and MRP 
representing more or less equal 
strength on the Left and on the 
Right, while the Socialists 
whose numbers are diminishing— 
hold the middle position and the 
balance. These “Big Three,” 
despite their mutual antagonism, 
are forced to govern together, and 
that makes France ungovernable. 

The trouble with the Americans, 
according to a firm)y held Euro- 
pean belief, is that they are al- 
ways either on the eve of elections 
or in the midst of elections or on 
the morrow of elections. This is 
even more true of France today. 
The political situation must be put 
on a sane basis after the next 
election and must be made to har- 
monize with the economic trend, 
unless France is to plunge into yet 
another maelstrom of misery and 
chaos. 


Canadian Award for Hull 


With the presentation to him 
by the Canadian Club of New 
York on July 30 of an award ofa 
medal and scroll in recognition of 
his many years of effort toward 
peaceful international relations, 
Cordell Hull, 74-year-old former 
Secretary of State, made a speech 
in which he declared that if the 
“unseen frontier of friendship” 
between Canada and the United 
States were adopted in Europe 
and Asia it would solve many of 
the world’s problems. The presen- 
tation was made at the Canadian 
Embassy, Associated Press Wash- 
ington advices stated, and, in de- 
ference to Mr. Hull’s wishes, was 
witnessed by only a few persons. 
Speaking of United States-Cana- 
dian relations during his term in 
office, Mr. Hull said: 


“In approaching your statesmen 
I never had the impression of hav- 
ing to grope through a fog to 
reach their minds. Canadian- 
United States relations have long 
been an object of admiration and - 
envy to the world. 

“But we want the world to do 
more than envy and admire our 
relations. We want the other na- 
tions to follow our example.” 
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Simple Economics Will Solve Our Problems! 


(Continued from page 748) 
the city a unified, public-owned 
transportation system. 

The state government has oper- 
ated in the black for the last five 
and one half years, and by frugal 
management, with no new taxes, 
fas accumulated a cash reserve in 
the treasury of almost $200,000 ,000 


_which fas been appropriated for 


a state-wide program of needed 
public works expansion, with most 
of ifs emphasis on schools and 
hospitals. I mention that achieve- 
ment with particular pride here, 
because I know it parallels the 
efficient operation of the state 
government of California, of which 
you are properly aware, and which 
caused so many of you, regardless 
of political partisanship, to vote 
for my good friend, Governor 
Warren, at your recent primary. 

Yet in recounting a few of the 
recent achievements of our state 
government, I have had a purpose 
beyond state pride or the promo- 
tion of travel in Illinois. I know 
that our record of making sound 


- progress while operating within 


our budget is not unique among 
: I am proud that it is 
typical of similar accomplishments 
here in California, in Ohio. in New 
York, in New Jersey, in Pennsyl- 


. Vania—to mention but a few. Tnat 


record is in sharp contrast with 
the performance of our national 
government with its mounting ex- 


-penditures and debt: its increas- 


ing army of federal workers, 
which in most states actually out- 
numbers the employes of the state 
government. I am convinced that 
the future prosperity of this na- 
tion demands that its national 
government speedily get back on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. 

In making that statement, I am 
not talking politics. I am trying to 
talk simple economics—the kind 
that has guided America from its 
humble beginnings. It is not my 
purpose here to berate the Con- 
#Zress or the National Administra- 
tion for our huge Federal expen- 
ditures. I want to stress the fact 
that, when state or local govern- 
ments finance their local programs 
with Federal funds, they are not 


getting something for nothing. 
They are _ substituting Federal 
taxes for local taxes and they 


are adding to the costly and cum- 


‘bersome bureaucracy which must 


administer the Federal activities 
in local affairs. They are increas- 
ing the number of non-productive 
workers who must.be supported 
by those engaged in production, 
and they are swelling the ranks of 
a patronage army which in its 
sheer size has become a threat to 
free elections in America. 


I want to warn agriculture that 
it cannot expect permanent pros- 
perity and progress through the 
payment of Federal _ subsidies 
which add to the tax-cost of all 
the goods the farmer must buy. I 
want to warn labor that govern- 
ment contributions cannot in the 
long run provide the workers with 
more food, better homes, or more 
of the material comforts of life. 
The inevitable result of a national 

licy of shifting our burdens to 

ncle Sam must be to saddle per- 
manently on the American people 
a Federal tax burden which is the 
biggest factor in the present high 
cost of living and the inflationary 
spiral which threatens production 
and prosperity throughout this 
nation. 


We Can Have If We Produce 


The lesson America must learn 
today is the lesson that the pio- 
neers who built Illinois and Cali- 
fornia, and all the states between, 
learned the hard way. Only by 
producing the things we need can 
we have the things we need. Only 
by producing more of the things 
others need can any of us have 
more of the things which we need 
and others produce. These are ele- 
mental truths; but until they re- 
piace the wishful thinking which 
has dominated so much of our cur- 


frent political and economic plan- 
ning, we shall not end the national 
confusion which now engulfs us. 
The vast post-war demand for 
goods of every description, our 
tremendous resources in materials 
and in the power and enthusiasm 
of the war-trained and war-tested 
youth of America, together with 
the miracles of applied science and 
invention produced under the nec- 
essity of war, still offer America 
the basis for a new Golden Age of 
achievement and progress. The 
leadership of America must rise 
above the temptations of easy liv- 
ing and the petty jealousies of 
conflicting interests, or we shall. 
miss that goal. 

In the modern complexities of 
our American life we need a new 
sense of our mutual interdepen- 
dence which in pioneer days was 
taught by sheer necessity. Section- 
alism in America has been gradu- 
ally destroyed by the fast train, 
the automobile and the airplane. 
We now know that prosperity and 
depression both travel fast in this 
country. Agriculture, labor, and 
industry must learn that they are 
cogs in a national economy in 
which the prosperity of each de- 
pends on a large volume of sales 
that is possible only in a nation 
of prosperous customers. 


The Proper Role of Government 


The role of government in such 
an economy must be real cooper- 
ation with all the forces of pro- 
duction and the fullest stimulation 
of the interchange of goods and 
‘services. There must be regulation 
against monopoly, fraud and other 
abuses, but restriction and regi- 
mentation can never substitute for 
creation and invention. Planned 
scarcities will never cure even the 
temporary ills of a land of plenty. 
Nationwide labor tieups which 
threaten the safety, the health, and 
the comfort of millions of our peo- 
ple will be finally eliminated, not 
by law, but when labor realizes 
that such strikes against the peo- 
ple hurt the long-range cause of 
the American worker. 

In short the solution of our pres- 
ent national problems is to be 
found not in new formulas of 
regulation and control; but in a 
return to thé ways of the Consti- 
tution and the basic principles of 
justice, freedom, and mutual co- 
operation which have carried 
America through every test of 
history. Those same basic prin- 
ciples must guide our country in 
our new role in world affairs. 

The impending opening of the 
peace conference in Paris next 
Monday serves to focus our atten- 
tion today on the extent to which 
the security and happiness of the 
people of Long Beach or of 
Springfield are linked with world 
affairs. No thinking American 
fails to realize the terrible fate 
we escaped so narrowly, and at 
such great cost, in the war with 
Germany and Japan, the responsi- 
bilities brought upon us by our 
splendid victory, and the full im- 
port of the terrible new weapons 
of destruction developed during 
the struggle. We realize, too, that 
in the months since the end of 
hostilities, the outlook for a just 
and lasting peace and the restora- 
tion of freedom for all peoples, 
especially in Europe, has steadily 
declined, and that the high pur- 
poses of the Americans who fought 
and died in that struggle seem 
farther from realization today than 
ever before. 





Has American Diplomacy Failed? 

Quite properly we are asking 
ourselves why American diplo- 
macy has failed to advance the 
ideals of the American people, and 
what shall be our program to pro- 
tect and advance those ideals in 
the future. In this situation it is 
useless to prate about “isolation- 
ism’”’ which is dead, and “interna- 
tionalism”’ which is meaningless. 





It is time for specific and straight 


thinking. 


I, for one, do not believe that 


tthe atomic bomb has outlawed all 


the lessons of American history. 
The method advocated by George 
Washington in the Farewell Ad- 
dress to remain aloof from the af- 
fairs of Europe may be outlawed 
by time; but the underlying Amer- 
ican principle of minding our own 
business is as good advice today as 
ever. In all our future action in 
world affairs, in the peace confer- 
ence, in the United Nations coun- 
cils, in all our diplomatic affairs, 
we must never forget that we 
should be minding our own busi- 
ness—the business of the people of 
California and Illinois who want 
to pursue their peaceful and happy 
lives in their home communities. 
We must realize that in these days 
Russia is frankly minding the 
business of Russia and Britain is 
minding the business of the Brit- 
ish Empire. If we don’t mind the 
business of the United States of 
America, no one will. 

I think it is our business to see 
that the world does not starve. I 
believe it is our business to see 
that as far as we can we help in 
the reestablishment of normal 
trade and production throughout 
the world. I am convinced it is 
very much our business to see that 
there is effective control of atomic 
weapons. I believe that in that ef- 
fort, in the provxision of vital air 
and sea bases in the Atlantic and 
Pacific, and in all our interna- 
tional relationships it is our first 
business to see that we maintain 
the national defense of the United 
States. I know it must be our busi- 
ness not to repeat the mistake 
made after World War I of strip- 
ping ourselves in a vain hope that 
the rest of the world will disarm. 

I believe it is our business to 
cling unfalteringly to our Amer- 
ican ideals of non-aggression for 
ourselves and freedom for all peo- 
ples. I believe it has been bad 
business to sacrifice those ideals in 


vain efforts to appease other na- 
tions. I believe America is weak- 
ened by the compromises we have 
made with our high principles in 
agreeing to human slavery, wheth- 
er it be of prisoners of war we 
captured on the field of battle, or 
the enslavement of the peoples of 





small nations we have sworn to 
protect. 

I believe that our adherence to 
the ideals that led to the founding 
of America, that took on new 
meaning in the life of Abraham 
Lincoln, and that inspired our 
march to victory in every corner 
of the world, can be the world’s 
hope for peace and freedom. I 
know that the faithful perform- 
ance of our undertaking to free 
the Philippines forced the present 
British program for the liberation 
of India. I am sure that if we wish 
to spare our sons and their sons 
from future wars, we cannot un- 
derwrite the permanent suppres- 
sion of liberty in Europe, in Asia, 
or anywhere in the world. 

Now is no time to compromise 
with the destiny of America. We 
must vigorously defend and pre- 
serve our own strength and our 
own freedom. We must offer to 
mankind the splendid example of 
a strong nation dedicated to lib- 
erty. We must serve, first and 
last, the people of America, and 
guarantee to them forever the lib- 
erty and happiness of life in our 
American republic which is our 
national heritage. 


Joint Congressional 
Labor Study Postponed 


Prospects for a joint congres- 
sional labor inquiry requested by 
President Truman last May were 
abandoned for this session when, 
on July 31, the resolution to set 
up a joint group for a long-range 
study of labor-management dis- 
putes was shelved by Majority 
Leader Alben W. Barkley (D.- 
Ky.) blocking Senate debate on 
the measure. Although Senator 
Barkley has been chief sponsor 
of the project, when it finally 





| 
'almost complete lack of interest 


on the part of the legislators. 
Meanwhile, the same Washington 
advices continued, directors of the 
one congressional labor inquiry 
that did function this summer ad- 
mitted that nothing of lasting 
value had been accomplished. The 
“Journal of Commerce” advices 
continued: 

A special House labor subcom~< 
mitee, headed by Representative 
Augustine B. Kelley (D.-Pa.), con- 
ducted a series of hearings im 
which it received testimony from 
labor leaders, including CIO Pres- 
ident Philip Murray and William 
Green, AFL head. 

Although the subcommittee 
claimed to have exerted a certain 
“moral influence” that helped set- 
tle the threatened maritime strike 
in June, it fell far short of its 
broader objectives, Mr. Kelly said. 

The uncertainty of subcommit- 
tee dates, which often were can- 
celed by early House sessions, and 
the reluctance of industry groups 
to send representatives combined 
to undermine its effectiveness, Mr. 
Kelley asserted. 

Records of testimony before the 
group will be turned over to the 
House Labor Committee, however, 
and may be of some value to the 
joint investigating body, he said. 

Although labor spokesmén made 
certain recommendations for rem- 
edial legislation, in the main they 
employed the subcommittee as a 
sounding board for attacks on 
what they termed Congressional 
failure to provide effective price 
control and to pass other meas- 
ures which they favored, Mr. Kel- 
ley stated. 


— EE 
Rural Land Bill Signed 


Liquidation of Federal Rural 





Rehabilitation projects through 


came to the Senate calendar after | sales of the land to veterans and 
a wait of nearly two months he | present occupants is provided un- 
said that no time remained before| der a bill signed by President 


Congress would adjourn (Ayg. 2) | Truman on July 30. The plan is to 
to compromise on differences be- sell the land during the next three 


. s ‘ s 5 Awd? 
tween House and Senate versions | years in “economic farm units” of 


of the resolution. 











Senator Barkley, according to 
the account given of the Senate’s 
action by a “Journal of Com- 
merce” Washington dispatch, ex- 
pressed doubt that the measure 
would meet with success, and 
there has been ample evidence of 


not more than 640 acres, accord- 
ing to Associated Press Washing- 
ton advices which added that pre- 
ferential treatment is provided for 
incumbents who have contracted 
to buy the land who have made 
previous commitments for pur- 





chase. 
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The Earnings Factor in Common Stock Valuation 


(Continued from page 743) 
tember, 1946, the record simply 
does not point to any controlling 
relationship between the move- 
ment of stock prices and the 
movement of earnings. Earnings 
have been but one of the factors 
among other equally important. 
The accompanying tables use in- 
dustrials, since—prior to the war 
—no government commissions or 
rate control bodies, as in utilities 
and rails, directly affected the sell- 
ing price of the product. Table I 


shows that the earnings on which 
the investor determined to buy 
were not of much help in forecast- 
ing prices of the stock one or two 
years later. Table II illustrates 
that with prices varying 10% 
above and below an arithmetic 
mean, earnings vary widely and 
with no apparent relationship to 
price. Table III also points up 
the wide variation and lack of 
correlation between earnings and 
prices over an 18-year period, 1928 
to 1945. In other words, the aver- 
age investor decides to buy on the 
basis of earnings. His expectations, 
however, are upset by other fac- 
tors—outside the company—which 
have as much influence in de- 
termining the prices at which 


TABLE I 


U. S. Steel 


Earnings for First Six Months and 
Prices (for Aug. 1) after Pub- 
lication of Said Earnings 


common stocks sell as have earn- 
ings. What are these outside fac- 
tors which play such a large part 
in determining market prices? 

I. First and foremost is the so- 
called psychological group of 
forces, which may be broken down 
into three important attitudes: 

A. The attitude of investors as 
shown in the price-earnings ratio. 
It seemed proper to investors to 
be optimistic in 1929 and put a 
price on earnings of 20 times, 
while in 1932 investors were pes- 
simistic and paid no more than 
10 times earnings. 

B. The attitude of investors to- 
ward money or credit. In 1929, 
they wanted to use every dollar 
they could lay their hands on and 
borrowed in the call money mar- 
ket at fantastic rates. In 1932, al- 
though there was plenty of money 
to be had at low rates, nobody 
wished to use it for the purchase 
of stocks! 

C. The attitude of investors in 
putting glamor around particular 
stocks. Cellophane became popu- 
lar when it appeared on cigarette 
packages and cigars, candy bars 
and the like. It was known that 
Du Pont controlled the patent, and 
this boosted the shares of Du Pont 
in investor valuation, even though 
the main income of Du Pont came 
from its production of paint for 
automobiles and from its dividends 
on General Motors stocks. Such 
glamor runs up the price of the 


individual stock and may change 
the earnings ratio without there 
being any appreciable increase in 
actual earrnings. 

II. The second group of out- 
side factors lies within the dismal 
science of economics. Without go- 





Earns. list Price 
Year 6 Mos. Aug. 1 
A $4.86 $140 
Nine a lags 11.72 213 
as aa 6.46 165 
ee 18 85 
SS Def. 29 
ci we Def 52 
ee Def 35 
SS Def. 43 
ERD ea 41 65 
See 5.99 120 
RS Def 58 
Yt aS Def. 51 
eS SST 2.72 54 
BR oe eb iis aed 5.60 58 
Se 2.44 47 
ee 2.12 53 
ais as te 2.27 59 
MS ne ale a. 2.24 67 


Future prices are not correlated | 


with past earnings. 


TABLE Ul 
Prices as of Aug. 1 
Earnings for first six months 


General Motors 


Price Earnings Year 
$50 $1.49 1943 
47 2.24 1939 
46 2.15 1930 
45 2.52 1940 
43 .66 1938 
U. S. Steel 
Price Earnings Year 
$59 $2.27 1944 
58 5.60 1941 
58 Def. 1938 
54 2.72 1940 
53 2.12 1943 
“ §2 Def. 1933 
51 Def. 1939 
Goodyear 
Price Earnings Year 
$29 $.96 1939 
26 .02 1938 
23 .62 1936 
21 Def. 1934 
19 2.33 1941 
19 Def. 1935 
18 1.24 1942 
Union Carbide and Carbon 
Price Earnings Year 
$86 $2.10 1945 
82 1.18 1939 
82 .88 1938 
81 2.06 1943 
79 1.95 1944 
78 2.30 1941 
74 1.42 1930 


Similar Prices Do Not Accom- 
pany Similar Earnings, 





ing into a discussion of the 
Keynes’ approach to the business 
cycle, it may be said that the 
profit expectations by the man- 
agers of industry help in deter- 
mining stock prices. This is dif- 
ferent in its effect from the ex- 
pectation of stockholders that net 
earnings per share will be greater 
or smaller. The managers have 
the power of determining when to 
buy new machines and expand 
their plants (because they estimate 
an increase in the consumer de- 


mand). In short, they determine 
the rate of investment in capital 


1The amount of money avail- 
able in money centers, such as 
New York and Chicago, has often 
been considered a very important 
influence in stock prices. In fact, 
the draining of money from New 
York for use in crop shipments in 
the fall, it has been argued, has 
directly affected stock prices. 
Whether it is the actual amount 
or the inclination of the investing 
public to use it, is a collateral 
point which cannot be discussed 
here for lack of space. 





TABLE Il 


Earnings and Prices over 18 
Year Period 1928-1945 


General Motors 
Earnings 

Ist 6 Mos. Price Aug.1. . Year 
$ .24 $11 1932 
.66 43 1938 
.99 37 1942 
1.01 28 1933 
1.44 76 1928 
1.49 50 1943 
1.51 27 1934 
1.78 60 1944 
1.83 37 1931 
1.85 39 1935 
1.94 67 1945 
2.15 46 1930 
2.24 47 1939 
2.47 56 1937 
2.52 45 1940 
2.62 38 1941 
3.17 69 1936 
3.38 71 1929 


Similar Earnings Do Not Mean 











Similar Prices. 


goods, and it is this rate of invest- 
ment in relation to the rate of sav- 
ings of the community. which 
makes the difference between 
prosperity (a rising stock market) 
and depression. 

This expectation on the part of 
industrial managers is based on 
the rate of public purchasing— 
the demand for consumer goods— 
so that in the final analysis, the 
inclination of the consumer to buy 
shirts and shoes and washing ma- 
chines ultimately affects the price 
of stocks. (This was very clear in 
the collapse of 1937.) 

Ill. The third large group of 
factors may be termed political. 
Outstanding examples are the ef- 
fect of war and the uncertainty 
engendered by taxes. These show 
up in the war years. Despite the 
tremendous earnings of 1941, stock 
prices steadily declined until they 
reached a bottom in 1942. Why? 
Because until then no American 
knew who was going to win the 
war, and investors were not sure 
where the inundation of profits by 
taxes was going to stop. 


Another factor is the govern- 
ment attitude towards profit as 
shown by the governmental atti- 
tude towards prices. (Many per- 
sons believe that the OPA really 
endeavored to regulate profits 
rather than prices.) Similarly, 
whenever the government settles 
a wage dispute, it adjusts profits. 
But also the government’s attitude 
towards the Federal Reserve ratio 
and the amount of credit outstand- 
ing (which broke the bull market 
in 1920), and its interest rate pol- 
icy, are extremely important in 
determining the prices of all types 
of securities. 

Returning to the average inves- 
tor, we thus find that he uncon- 
sciously makes two erroneous as- 
sumptions: first, that the relation 
between the earning power of a 
particular company and the price 
of its stock will remain stationary; 
second, that the general climate 
surrounding stock prices will rc-- 
main constant. In the next year, 
it is almost inevitable that there 
will be a change in public atti- 
tude, or in governmental attitude, 
or even in the attitude of the men 
managing the companies. Certain- 
ly the events of the next two 
years will rearrange stock prices 
pretty drastically. Frederick R. 
Macaulay on the flyleaf of “In- 
terest Rates, Bond Yields, Stock 
Prices,’ cites G. K. Chesterton: 


“The real trouble with this 
world of ours is not that it is an 
unreasonable world, nor even that 
it is a reasonable one. The com- 
monest kind of trouble is that it 
is nearly reasonable, but not quite. 
Life is not an illogicality; yet it is 
a trap for logicians. It looks just 
a little more mathematical and 
regular than it is; its exactitude 
is obvious, but its inexactitude is 
hidden; its wildness lies in wait.” 

I offer this quotation as the an- 
swer to the investor who believes 
it is reasonable to expect an in- 
crease in earnings automatically 
to justify an increase in stock 
prices. The problem of investment 


is incredibly difficult because of 
such imponderables. In the face 
of such difficulties, the investor 
tends to turn to a rigid formula, 
which relieves him from the prob- 
lem of judgment by being auto- 
matic—like the so-called median 
theory. Or he tends to over-sim- 
plify by concentrating on earnings. 
But with all the various political 
and psychological dragons that are 
now loose in this postwar world, 
he cannot get off so easily. He can 
only protect his principal by a 
careful judgment of ALL the va- 
rious factors; a judgment based 
solely on any one may be seem- 
ingly successful for a short period, 
but in the end will surely lead to 





disaster. 





Our New Foreign Policy 


(Continued from page 746) 


cially, after the fall of France in 
1940, that the United States deter- 
mined in our own interest and 
self-defense to aid the nations at 
war against the Axis. 


Change From {isolationism 

When war came to our shores 
with the Japanese attack at Pearl 
Harbor, the United States imme- 
diately proposed that the nations 
fighting against the Axis powers 
join in a declaration pledging co 
operation in the war, in agreeing 
not to make a separate peace witn 
the enemies, and in subscribing to 
the purposes and principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. The signature 
of _this historic document, the 
United Nations Declaration. of 
Jan. 1, 1942, brought together in 
war, and in the peace to come, 
the several states fighting agains: 
the Axis powers. The United 
States, which had been considered 
isolationist, had proposed, and 
these nations had accepted, this 
compact which has been called 
“the mightiest coalition in his 
tory.” 

The concept of the United Na 
tions was developed further at 
the Moscow Conference in 1943 
when the United States, Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
China, looking to the future, de 
clared themselves in favor of 
establishing at the earliest prac 
ticable date an organization of all 
peace-loving states for the main 
tenance of international peace and 
security. You will recall that in 
1944 representatives of the four 
powers met in Washington and 
agreed upon tentative proposals 
for the establishment of such an 
organization. Those proposals 
were the principal basis for dis 
cussion at the San Francisco Con 
ference which brought forth the 
United Nations Charter, and be 
came the heart of that all-impor 
tant document. 

I believe it is not an exaggera 
tion to say that in this danger 
ous age the United Nations is the 
hope of the world. The future of 
civilization may well depend upon 
the success or failure of the or 
ganization. If the United Nations 
can be made to work, there is 
hope for the future; if it cannot, 
the future is grim indeed not only 
for us but for coming generations. 
This problem is of vital concern 
to each of us—as atomic war puts 
us all, civilian and soldier alike, 
on the battle line. Senator Van 
denberg has stated in matchless 
language that “Every aspiration 
we pursue in behalf of life, 
liberty, and happiness in our own 
United States is finally at the 
mercy of another war—and what 
a cruel, ironical mercy it would 
be in the aftermath of Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima.” 


Purposes of United Nations 

The first purpose of the United 
Nations is tne maintenance of in 
ternational peace and_ security. 
This purpose stands without any 
qualitication whatever. To carry 
it out the organization is empow- 
ered to bring about peaceful solu 
tions of international disputes; 
to prevent or remove threats to 
the peace; and finally, if all other 
means fail, to use force to sup- 
press breaches of the peace. 


The second great purpose of the 
United Nations is the advance- 
ment of human welfare. It is 
provided in the Charter that the 
United Nations shall promote (1) 
higher standards fo living, full 
employment, and conditions of 
economic and social progress; (2) 
solutions of international eco- 
nomic, social, health, and related 
problems, and international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation; 
(3) universal observance of hu- 
man rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or reli- 
gion. These problems clearly 
cover a wide range. In working 
toward a solution of them the 
United Nations should develop 











conditions which will reduce the 
causes of war. It was emphasized 
time and again at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference that if these ac- 
tivities can be made fruitful, the 
enforcement powers of the United 
Nations ultimately will be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

In accordance with these two 
central purposes of the United Na~ 
tions the Security Council has 
been carrying on preventive work 
in dealing with situations which 
might result in a breach of the 
peace. At the same time the So- 
cial and Economic Council and re- 
lated bodies are also in operation, 
working for the advancement of 
human welfare and for develop 
ing conditions conducive to peace. 
Also, it is anticipated that the 
Trusteeship Council will soon be 
established. 

You are aware that the United 
Nations Assembly will meet on 
Sept. 23 in New York, when rep- 
resentatives of the 51 United Na-~ 
tions will discuss common prob- 
lems.. The Assembly will deal 
with a wide variety of interna- 
tional] questions: political, eco- 
nomic, financial, social humani- 
tarian, cultural, and legal. It may 
recommend measures for the 
peaceful adjustment of any situa 
tion, regardless of origin, which it 
deems likely to impair the gen- 
eral welfare or friendly relations 
among nations. The United Na- 
tions Asssembly truly is the “town 
meeting of the world.” 

The Charter of the United Na~ 
tions obviously is not perfect but 
it is a foundation-stone upon which 
the nations can build a better 
world. It should be emphasized 
and reemphasized through the 
years that the United Nations can 
only be made effective if the 
members remain eternally vigi- 
lant in suport and defense of the 
great ideals upon which it is 
founded. 

The organization is still in its 
infancy. Its problems are enor- 
mous. It is composed of nations 
of all languages, races, creeds, and 
with varying customs and tradi- 


tions. Many of the member na- 
tions are impoverished. Wide- 
spread hunger and terrible suf- 


fering have come to them as the 
legacy of war. The impact of this 
situation on the minds of peoples 
contributes to the difficulties of 
launching the United Nations ex- 
peditiously and successfuly. 

On the other hand, the peoples 
of the United Nations have an 
overwhelming common aspiration 
for peace and security. We and 
other nations have learned from 
experience during recent tragic 
years that the best and perhaps 
the only possibility for survival 
in this atomic age, in this inter- 
dependent world, is to cooperate 
to prevent aggression and achieve 
conditions of peace. 


U. S. in Leadership 

This country has taken a posi- 
tion of leadership in launching the 
United Nations. It would be im- 
modest for us to assess the part 
that we have played. But we can 
take the word of Professor Wil- 
liam E. Rappard, a distinguished 
Swiss citizen, who said: “The 
United Nations Organization is an 
essentially American product, as 
the jeep or the atomic bomb. Con- 
ceived at Dumbarton Oaks near 
the American Capitol, inspired by 
American ideas, born under Amer- 
ican chairmanship on the Ameri- 
can West Coast, having decided on 
a permanent site in America, it is 
even endowed with an American 
surname. In fact as in word, there 
would be no United Nations were 
there not a United States.” 

We must not forget that as a 
member of the United Nations the 
United States, powerful as it is, 
will not always get its way when 
questions are under consideration 
by the organization: But the same 
is true of the other nations, 
whether they be: large: or.‘small. 
In this organization the members 
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cooperate with other nations for 
the common good. The United 
Nations Charter is a part of the 
law of our land and a part of the 
law of nations. Its central pur 
poses coincide with the central 
purposes of the foreign policy of 
the United States. Our funda 
mental aim is the maintenance of 
peace and security and the ad 
vancement of the welfare of the 
people. It is our purpose to 
strengthen our own security and 
prosperity by promoting the unity 
and strength of the United Na 
tions and by participating fully in 
its many activities. ; 

Our Nation must furnish con- 
tinuing leadership if the United 
Nations is to be successful. The 
United States is one of the world’s 
greatest powers, and we have been 
free from the ravages of war. The 
stricken peoples of Europe and 
Asia have been too hard hit ma- 
terially, physically, and emotion— 
ally to furnish their full share of 
continuing leadershing. Further-— 
more, the effect of the war upon 
their younger generation has been 
devastating. I remember that 
Jan Masaryk, Foreign Minister of 
Czechoslovakia, said in a conver-— 
sation two or three years ago that 
the thing which concerned him 
most for the future was the condi 
tion of the children of Europe, 
with their maimed and im- 
properly nourished bodies and 
their distorted minds and emo 
tions. This fact is brought home 
vividly by a motion picture, 
“Seeds of Destiny,” recently pro- 
duced by our War Department 
and showing the present terrible 
condition of European children as 
contrasted with our American 
children. 

The United Nations, of course, 
will increase in membership. 
There are at present 51 members. 
As time goes on, if the organiza-— 
tion is successful, it is likely to 
include most of the nations of the 
world. Several applications for 
membership will be considered at 
the September meeting of the 
General_Assembly. On of the la 
test applications comes from the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, a 
land of approximately a million 
people sandwiched in between the 
Soviet Union and China. Little 
had been previously heard from 
it. I mention to you this particu- 
lar applicant for membership be— 
cause in this contracting world, it 
is but a stone’s throw across the 
Pacific from the West Coast of the 
United States. 


Attitude of Major Political 
Parties 

One of the most gratifying 
aspects of our participation in the 
United Nations and in interna 
tional affairs generally is the co 
operative attitude of the major 
Political Parties. Members of both 
Parties helped to develop the 
ideas of the United States on the 
Charter. They cooperated with 
members of the States Depart- 
ment in the background work a 
few years ago; they participated 
when the Charter was drawn up 
at San Francisco; and they worked 
together at the meeting of the 
United Nations Assembly in Lon- 
don early this year. You are 
aware that a Republican Senator 
Austin of Vermont, has been 
named as the representative of the 
United States on the Security 
Council. Our delegation to the 
September Assembly is composed 
of both Democrats and Republi- 
cans. This bipartisan support adds 
strength, nationally and interna- 
tionally, to our participation as a 
member of the United Nations. 

Another and related cause for 
gratification is the cooperation of 
the Executive and Legislative 
branches of the Government in in- 
ternational affairs. It has been 
especially noteworthy in connec- 
tion with the preparations for the 
postwar world. It was seen in 
the development of the United 
Nations Charter. It is seen in 


practically every international 


'House of Representatives. 


conference when the Secretary of 
State of the United States is ac 

companied by members of the 
Senate and sometimes wat the 
t is 
seen in legislation in Congress re— 
lating to international affairs, the 
most recent noteworthy example ' 
of which was the passage of the 
British loan legislation by the two 
houses of Congress. We have 
come a long way since a genera-! 
tion ago when the lack of cooper- | 
ation between these two branches 
of Government and the lack of 
unity in international affairs was 
manifest in our not becoming a 
members of the League of Na 
tions. This new situation helps 
greatly toward the unity of the 
Nation in foreign affairs with a 
consequent increase in the effec 
tiveness of our participation. 


The Paris Peace Conference 


A current discussion of foreign 
affairs would not, of course, be 
complete without some reference 
to the present Paris Conference. 
It was just 27 years ago that an-— 
other Paris Peace Conference was 
held—to prepare a peace treaty 
with Germany. The present con 
ference, however, will not con 
sider a treaty with Germany; that 
task will come later. The purpose 
of this conference is to consider 
peace treaties with Bulgaria, Fin 
land, Hungary, Italy, and Ru- 
mania. The 21 participating states 
are United Nations members 
which “actively waged war with 
substantial military force against 
European enemy states,” namely: 
The United States, Soviet Union, 
Great Britain, France, China, 
Australia, Belgium, Byelo-Russian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, Brazil, 





Greece, India, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Poland, 
South Africa, Yugoslavia, Uk- 


The building of the peace is a 
long, wearing tedious process. For 
months the Foreign Ministers of 
the United States, the Soviet Un-— 
ion, Great Britian, and France and 
their deputies have been hammer 
ing out the provisions for the five 
treaties. They have been ironing 
out national differences, reconcil— 
ing conflicting points of view, and 
endeavoring to arrive at a mutu- 
ally satisfactory conclusion. Final 
ly, they have agreed upon five 
draft treaties which are under dis— 
cussion at the 2l-nation confer-— 
ence. 


will be to explain to the repre 
sentatives of the other 17 govern 
ments the treaties which have 
been drafted. After the confer— 
ence has submitted recommenda 
tion either as to amendments of 
the treaties or as to additional 
matters to be included in the trea 
ties, the four Foreign Ministers 
must meet to consider the recom 
mendations and agree upon the 
final texts of the treaties. 


It is important for us to realize 
that we as a Nation have not had 
our own way completely at the 
Paris meetings of the Foreign 
Ministers nor will be during the 
Peace Conference. But no nation 
gets everything it asks for in a 
free international gathering. 

In a way the struggle for an ac~ 
ceptable peace settlement is re— 
mindful of the battle which has 
been going on in Washington over 
price and rent control. At the 
Capitol our elected representa-— 
tives have been contesting for 
weeks and weeks each for his own 
point of view. When the bill fin~- 
ally passed the House of Repre-— 
sentatives, it was reported that 
this action was taken with a de-— 
cided lack of enthusiasm among 
partisans on either side of the 
issue. In fact, one of the leaders 
described the compromise bill as 
“acceptable” rather than “agree-— 
able.” 


Struggle for Mutually 
Acceptable Peace 


The struggle for a mutually ac-— 





ceptable peace is a much harder 


rainian Soviet Socialist Republic. ! 








At this conference the primary | 
task of the four Foreign Ministers | 


process. Different nationalities 
are involved and national inter- 
ests and rivalries are _ intense. 
Boundaries, war damages, repara 
tions, and strength of armed 
forces—all these and many others 
are problems of adjustment which 
are almost insurmountable. In the 
end no nation gets its own way 
fully. Each must yield something 
to the wishes of others to arrive at 
a settlement. 


At these international gather-— 
ings the Secretary of State puts 
forward with patience and firm-— 
ness, tolerance and understanding, 
the points of view of the Unsited 
States. He holds that if we fail 
to cooperate in a peace which is 
indivisible we may again find we 
may have to cooperate in a war 
which is world-wide. He is un- 
willing to admit that we cannot 
cooperate without sacrifice of our 
principles, believing that the vic— 
tories of peace require sacrifice 
not of principle but for principle. 


An important consideration to 
be borne in mind in connection 
with the peace settlement and 
other international negotiations is 
the difficulty caused by the dif- 
ferences in language, differences 
in tradition, differences in con-— 
cept—such as in the case of dem-— 
ocracy and freedom—of the vari-— 
ous members of the United Na-— 
tions. From your reading of re— 
ports of the recent meetings of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers you 
are aware that this situation has 
been especially true in the case of 
Russia. Secretary Byrnes dealt 
with this subject in his radio ad-— 
dress on the recent Paris meeting 
of the Council. In that address he 
said: “I am ready to believe it is 
difficult for them (the Russians) 


Canada, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, ! to understand us, just as it is dif- 


ficult for us to understand them. 
But I sometimes think our Soviet 
friends fear we would think them 
weak and soft if they agreed with-— 
out a struggle on anything we 


; wanted, even though they wanted 


it too.” 

At the meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers to prepare 
these treaties, the Secretary of 
State had as his principal advis— 
ers, Senator Connally, Democratic 
Chairman of the Foreign Rela-— 
tions Committee, and Senator 
Vandenberg, a ranking Repub— 
lican member of that Committee. 


, These two Senators have worked 


harmoniously together in many 
international conferences. They 
are to participate again at Paris, 
being scheduled to go over at a 
later stage of the conference. Here 
again we see the fine spirit of co-— 
operation in foreign affairs of two 
major parties, which is most grati- 
fying. Senator Connally in a re- 
cent ringing address to the Sen- 
ate said: “The fact that the pro 
gram of the United States is not 
tinged with political partisanship 
gives us strength in the councils 
of the nations. The happy situa— 
tion that our people are not divid— 
ed on international issues by nar-— 
row and_e selfish partisanship 
drowns any hope among foreign 
interests that through division 
and schism our people can be 
weakened or undermined.” 


Problem of Peace With Germany 


Even after the completion of 
the present Conference and the 
signature and entrance into force 
of the treaties with the five na- 
tions, the peace will not have 
been made. The big problem of a 
peace with Germany will still re- 
main. And in addition to a treaty 
with Germany, it will be neces- 
sary before peace is finally con- 
cluded to have a settlement with 
Japan, the other principal Axis 
power. 


The general position of the 
United States toward the entire 
peace settlement has been sum- 
marized by Secretary Byrnes in 
words that reflect the attitude and 
character of the American people. 
They are: “We do not believe in 
a peace based on a desire for 
vengeance. We believe in justice, 





charity and mercy. If we act with 
charity and mercy, those we fear 





as enemies 
friends.” 


While the various peace treaties 
are being negotiated outside the 
United Nations organization, it 
has a definite interest in them. 
Many of the provisions of the pro- 
posed treaties call for action by 
the United Nations, such as the 
internationalization of Trieste. 
Furthermore, if the provisions of 
these treaties later result in con- 
ditions threatening peace and se- 
curity, the United Nations is a 
permanent institution always 
available to deal with any situ- 
ation which might menace the 
peace of the world. 


In assessing the position of the 
United States in the world today 
we cannot fail to be impressed by 
the contrast between the situation 
of the United States and the situ- 
ation of a large number of other 
nations. Our homes and factories 
have not been destroyed and our 
population has not been deci- 
mated by war and disease and 
famine. On the other hand, many 
nations have suffered in this way. 
The hoped-for improvement at 
the conclusion of hostilities has 
not materialized. The war is over 
but the lights have not gone on 
fully all over the world. In many 
places they barely flicker. A few 
days ago in Washington a Euro- 
pean diplomat, speaking of the 
condition of the people on the 
continent, expressed to me the 
view that it would be generations 
before Europeans generally would 
again be able to lead what he 
called the “good life.” He said with 
all earnestness that the difference 
between Europe and the United 
States at the present time is the 
difference betwen hell and heaven. 
For him, coming to the United 
States was like coming out of 


may become our 


to leave with you today concerns 
the part played by the people in 
the making of foreign policy in 
our democracy. 

I have read recently an article 
stating that the Commonwealth 
Club was founded on the convic- 
tion that “if citizens are given all 
sides of public questions, they will 
make wise decisions.” Those of 
us who have faith in democracy 
can heartily endorse this thesis. 
By and large, we Americans are 
an intelligent lot; give us the facts 
and we can decide wisely. 


Responsibilities of State 

Department 
The State Department recog- 
nizes that it has a twofold re- 
sponsibility in this matter. The 
first is to make available as full 
and prompt disclosure of facts and 
policies as the situation permits. 
To this end the Department is-+ 
sues every day a number of press 
releases giving information re- 
garding various aspects of our 
foreign policy. The Secretary of 
State has frequent conferences 
during which he discusses frankly 
with members of the press cur- 
rent aspects of foreign policy of 
especial interest to the people of 
the country. Furthermore, the 
Secretary and his subordinate of- 
ficers accept as many speaking 
engagements on the radio and 
throughout the country as their 
work will permit. And every day 
the Depertment furnishes infor- 
mation in answer to innufierable 
requests from Congressmen, from 
public organizations, and from in- 
dividuals. 


The Department’s second re- 
sponsibility is to ascertain as ac- 
curately as possible what public 
opinion is. This opinion is mani- 
fested by the action of represen- 





darkness into light. A _ British 
member of Parliament, who was 
in my office in Washington a 
short time ago, said that in Brit- 
ain the problems of food, clothing, 
and shelter were as severe as dur- 
ing the darkest period of the war 
—that life is still very grim for 
the British people, with no early 
possibility for substantial im- 
provement. 

The situation in Europe is not 
greatly different from that in a 
large part of Asia. Never in all 
history have so many people suf- 
fered so much for so long. The 
result is that peoples of the world 
are in a frame of mind to fall an 
easy prey to demagogues and dic- 
tators. People who are starving 
and suffering severe privations 
are more interested in obtaining 
the necessities of life than they 
are in the abstract principles of 
freedom and democracy. The 
buiiding of a better world is more 
than ever a work of tremendous 
magnitude and the task of the 
United States in foreign affairs is 
thus increasingly difficult. 


The Chinese Question 


One of the nations which has 
suffered terribly from war is 
China, our good neighbor and 
friend across the Pacific. We have 
profound sympathy for the Chi- 
nese people who struggled long 
and valiantly against a cruel in- 
vader, and we hope that soon they 
will have attained unity and 
peace in their land. 


The various moves taken by the 
Government of the United States 
to aid China are steps in the com- 
plete implementation of a long 
agreed program for helping the 
Chinese nation as a whole to rid 
itself of the effects of a long and 
devastating war against Japan. 
These moves cannot rightfully be 
interpreted as current support of 
any factional military group in 
China. They will not fully ma- 
terialize for many months. Their 
purpose is to cement rather than 
to destroy unity; to encourage the 
Chinese to find a solution of their 
internal problems by the demo- 
cratic process of peaceful agree- 
ment rather than by resort to 





military force. 
Tle final thought I should like 


tative organizations, by the press, 
by the radio, by magazine com- 
ment, and by all the other means 
of expression of public views. The 
Department analyzes public opin- 
ion as fully and accurately as pos- 
sible. It follows the editorial com- 
ment of some 200 newspapers, the 
articles in most of the nation’s 
Magazines, the remarks of colum~- 
nists and radio commentators, and 
public opinion polls. Close atten— 
tion is paid to the public mail, 
which runs from an average of 
about 400 letters a day to peaks of 
from 5,000 to 6,000 letters a day. 
There are frequent meetings by 
departmental officers with repre 
sentatives of national organiza— 
tions on matters in which they 
are interested. The attitude of 
the people of the United States 
as ascertained by these means is 
taken into full account in the for- 
mulation of foreign policy. 

The place of the citizen in this 
process is to be well-informed; to 
be critical but also to be under— 
standing; to take part in construc— 
tive discussions; to balance argu— 
ments; to place long-range values 
over those of the moment; to 
Place the interests of all over the 
interests of few. He should arrive 
at conclusions and make those 
conclusions known in ways that 
are avaliable to him, such as 
through the passing of resolu— 
tions, through the writing of let- 
ters to appropriate individuals, 
and through many special ways 
that are open to people in all 
walks fo life. 

I should like to emphasize that 
in our democracy the foreign 
policy of the United States is ulti- 
mately determined by the people. 
If we the people lapse into the 
complacency and apathy of the 
’20’s and ’30’s, tragedy almost cer— 
tainly will result. On the other 
hand, if we are alert and informed 
and vigorous, there should be 
bright hope for the future. The 
continuing interest in foreign 
policy of such organizations as 
this, your study of problems and 
the development of views, will 
contribute toward a wise and suc-— 


cessful foreign policy for the 








United tes. 
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Sees Banks Expanding Instalment Credit 


(Continued from page 753) 


about nine-tenths of all agency 
financed prewar instalment sales 
of automobiles, including not only 
instalment sale credit originated 
by automobile dealers and sold to 
credit agencies but also instal- 
ment cash credit extended directly 
to consumers for the specific pur- 
pose of buying automobiles. 

Consumers who buy auto- 
mobiles on credit allow dealers 
to make the necessary arrange- 
ments with a financing agency 
or borrow money from a financ- 
ing agency and pay cash to auto- 
mobile dealers. The first method, 
under which the dealer becomes 
the key figure in originating the 
financing transaction, for many 
years has predominated in auto- 
mobile instalment financing for 
several reasons: (1) convenience 
to consumers in buying and fi- 
nancing their automobiles in the 
same place and, in the immediate 
years after World War I, lack of 
alternative sources of credit; (2) 
dealer interest in arranging the 
financial transaction because of 
their participation through a dis- 
counting process in the financing 
charge as well as in the premium 
on fire, theft, and collision insur- 
ance which form an integral and 
profitable part of each automobile 
instalment sale; (3) a noticeable 
general tendency of buyers to do 
little or no “shopping around” 
among dealers or other available 
sources of credit to find the least 
expensive financing arrange- 
ments, both because financing. is 
regarded as incidental to the’ 
credit purchases of automobiles 
and also because of a common de- 
sire to avoid publicity in incur- 
ring debt; and (4) generally small 
influence of variations in finance 
charges upon the size of credit 
buyers’ monthly instalment pay- 
ments. 

Finance companies, largely 
born on the wave of the post 
World War I growth of the auto- 
mobile business, have developed 
close relationships with auto- 
mobile dealers because of the lat- 
ters’ general inability to become 
financially self-sufficient, and be- 
cause of the initial unwillingness 
of banks to enter the instalment 
field. In addition to sharing fi- 
nance and insurance charges with 
dealers, finance companies typi- 
cally offer other services designed 
to get the bulk of each dealer’s 
business, including providing 
loans to dealers for sales-service 
facilities, financing the dealer’s 
new and used cars from the time 
of acquisition to the time of sale 
—wholesale financing or floor 
planning—and giving dealers fi- 
nance and insurance forms, 
lection services, and financial ad- 
vice. Some banks are now pro- 
viding many of these services. 

Automobile manufacturers 
themselves are also interested in 
how the credit purchases of their 
products are financed. Since 
dealers have long been required 
to pay cash at the time automo- 
biles are shipped from the fac- 
tory, strong and well-established 
finance companies have added to 
manufacturer convenience and 
have reduced dealer risks. Credit 
financing being an integral part 
of over 60% of the automobiles 
sold before the war, manufactur- 
ers in the past have stated a pref- 
erence for uniform and nation- 
wide financing arrangements in 
the purchases of their cars. Man- 
ufacturers, moreover, have real- 
ized the profitability attached to 
financing. 


As a consequence, each of the 
three largest automobile manu- 
facturers became interested after 
World War I in its own finance 
company and sought with increas- 
ing success to have dealers channel 
automobile paper to the respec- 
tive member of the “Big Three,” 
as these nation-wide finance com- 
panies were soon termed. Manu- 
facturer interest. and the advan- 
tages of large-scale operations (a) 


in meeting dealer wholesale fi- 
nancing needs, (b) in getting re- 
quired capital to operate in the 
1920’s and early 1930's, a period 
in which most commercial and 
investment bankers were rela- 
tively unacquainted with the 
automobile financing business, (c) 
in collecting payments, and (d) in 
securing repossession, when nec- 
essary, of a commodity which 
moved readily over wide areas, 
all have tended to favor the “Big 
Three” as well as relatively large 
regiona] finance companies. 


Of the total (automobile and 
non-automobile) retail instalment 
paper held by the 159 multi-unit 
and 927 single-city finance com- 
panies in existence at the end of 
1939, about 89% was held by the 
20 largest multi-unit companies, 
and over 75% was accounted for 
by General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation, Universal-CIT Cred- 
it Corporation, and Commercial 
Credit, the finance companies 
through which respectively Gen-' 
eral Motors, Ford, Chrysler auto- 
mobiles have been largely finan-. 
ced. Thus, when the majority of 
the banks began their extended 
“invasion” into the automobile 
instalment financing field in the 
middle 1930’s their major compe-' 
tition was not, nor is it today, a 
large number of small locally op- 
erated finance companies, but in- 
stead a relatively few, large, far 
flung, well-integrated, and well- 
operated companies with close 
dealer relationships. Dealer re- 
lationships of the “Big Three” be- 
fore the war, in fact, were so close 
that the U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice was successful in 1939 in out- 
lawing the continuance of certain 
types of dealer arrangements held 
to be in restraint of trade. 


In the middle 1930’s what ap- 
peared, with some exceptions, to 
be general bank indifference to 
retail instalment financing, grad- 
ually changed to an attitude of 





widespread interest, and more 
banks entered the retail automo- 
bile instalment financing field 
each year after 1934. This chang- 
ing attitude was influenced by: 
(1) declining interest rates on a 
falling volume of business loans 
and investments, (2) rapid growth 
in bank deposits and excess re- 
serves as a result of prevailing 
monetary and fiscal policies and 
business recovery, (3) increasing 
need for banks to diversify risks, 
combined with greater recognition 
of the profitable experience of fi- 
nance and small loan companies 
in extending consumer instalment 
credit, (4) growing community 
pressure on banks to provide a 
rounded producer-consumer cred- 
it service, and (5) increasing 
banker use of the instalment tech- 
nique as a result of successful ex- 
perience in making instalment 
home repair and modernization 
loans under Title I of the Federal 
Housing Act passed by Congress 
in 1934. 


The strong dealer-finance com- 
pany relations very likely will 
continue to be a compelling factor 
encouraging the majority of banks 
entering the automobile instal- 
ment financing field to do so di- 
rectly through the consumer 
rather than obliquely through the 
dealer. Direct appeals to con- 
sumers, moreover, avoid the nec- 
essity of taking all or the bulk of 
any dealer’s retail automobile pa- 
per. This practice allows greater 
selectivity in choice of borrower 
risks, eliminates the need for en- 
gaging in wholesale financing 
with its low interest return and 
high risk of loss from possible 
dealer overstocking and conver- 
sion, and requires no sharing of 
finance charges with dealers. The 
consumer’ solicitation method, 
however, requires greater adver- 
tising costs n the dealer solici- 
tation method. Insurance pre- 
miums on financed automobiles, 





a lucrative field for finance com- 
pany subsidiaries, offer little in- 


ducement to banks in some states 
because of laws limiting or pro- 
hibiting banks from acting as in- 
surance brokers. 

In several areas, for example, 
California and New York, banks 
have used branches with consid- 
erable success to facilitate the so- 
licitation of retail instalment sale 
credit business and to expedite 
collections and repossessions. In 
many states, however, branch 
banking restrictions exist, and 
there is by no means uniform 
agreement among bankers, legis- 
lators, and others of the impor- 
tance of branches as an aid in en- 
gaging in consumer instalment fi- 
nancing. 


Postwar Competitive Situation 
Evaluated 


The fundamental question re- 
garding competition for retail in- 
stalment financing in the postwar 
period appears to be whether the 
dealer still will be the key figure 
in automobile financing or 
whether the consumer will sup- 
plant the dealer. Upon the answer 
to this question may hinge the 
outcome of plans which the ma- 
jority of the nation’s banks now 
have to increase their relative im- 
portance as a retail automobile 
instalment financing agency. 

Primarily because of their es- 
tablished dealer relationships, fi- 
nance companies currently appear 
to have several strong competitive 
advantages over banks in many 
areas. The strategic position of 
dealers will, for a time at least, 
be strengthened by scarcities of 
automobiles, and dealers have 
been made increasingly aware of 
the advantages of remaining the 
key figure in consumer automo- 
bile financing. 

While it has not been demon- 
strated that consumers will as- 
sume more of a “shopping around” 
attitude toward financing than 
they did ih the prewar period, 
there is some partial indication 
that such a change may appear. 
In recent sample surveys of fam- 
ilies in Minneapolis, Buffalo, Salt 
Lake City, and Montgomery, about 
half of the persons interviewed in 
the first three cities and 30% in 
the fourth, said they would rely 
upon banks to finance any future 
credit purchases of automobiles’ 
and home appliances. At the end | 
of 1939, banks in Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, and Salt Lake City suc-| 
cessively held less than 28, 16, 
and 12% of the dollar volume of 
then existing instalment paper in 
the hands of financial institutions. 
To the extent that the surveys are 
representative and numbers of. 
persons are an adequate measure 
of the dollar volume of retail in- 
stalment credit, banks in the 
months ahead will show a marked 
increase over their 1939 positions 
in these cities. Because of wide 
local variations in the extent to 
which the financing of automo- 
biles and home appliances has 
been distributed between banks 
and finance companies in the past, 
it is not certain that the results 
of the recent surveys would have 
been duplicated if the individuals 
interviewed had been asked to 
separate their answers for each of 
the two commodity groups. 

In the prewar period, California 
acounted for less than 10% of all 
automobile instalment paper out- 
standing, yet California banks had 
20% of the automobile paper held 
by the nation’s banks. These 
California banks have used the 
Same general techniques as fin-’ 
nance companies, namely, build- 
ing automobile dealer relation- 
ships and using branches of their’ 
own institutions to expedite credit 
investigation, collection, and re- 
possession. It is reported that 
these banks and their branches. 
are extending their automobile} 


and other instalment financing 








business throughout the eleven 
states west of the Rockies, utiliz- 





ing both dealer and consumer sox 


licitation methods. 

In the area east of the Rockies, 
banks appear to be placing great- 
er emphasis on the consumer solic- 
itation method in their drive for 
postwar automobile instalment fi- 
nancing business. A number of 
these banks as well as some banks 
on the West Coast are supple- 
menting their previous plans with 
the Bank and Agent Auto Plan 
sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. Un- 
der this plan, banks in coopera- 
tion with insurance agents are 
continuing their prewar technique 
of appealing directly to the con- 
sumer for business and are rely- 
ing mainly upon correspondent 
bank relations to expedite collec- 
tion. The relatively small vol- 
ume of retail automobile instal- 
ment loans which these consum- 
er-aimed banks developed in the 
prewar period probably repre- 
sented the cream of the consumer 
credit risks. To keep increasing 
their volume after automobile in- 
stalment selling levels off in the 
postwar period, these consumer- 
aimed banks necessarily will have 
to attract higher-risk credit buy- 
ers, many without previous bank 
connections. 

Finance companies appear to be 
well aware of the possibility and 
implications of increased bank 
participation in the consumer in- 
stalment credit field. As a re- 
sult, during and since the war 
several new and adapted compe- 
titive measures have been under- 
taken: (1) a vigorous campaign 
by the American Finance Confer- 
ence, trade association of indepen- 
dent finance companies, and the 
National Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation to persuade automobile 
buyers to place their financing 
and insurance business through 
dealers, (2) reduction in basic 
retail and wholesale financing 
rates by the “Big Three,’ and 
(3) statements by leading finance 
company executives that they are 
prepared, if necessary, to engage 
in an extensive promotional cam- 
paign to prove to consumers that 
finance companies can provide fi- 
nancing at the lowest cost avail- 
able anywhere. 

To the extent that consumers 
become cost-conscious in a de- 
tailed sense, the volume of instal- 
ment credit business going to 
banks or finance companies will 
be influenced much more in the 
future than in the past by specific 
rates charged. Specialization and 
“know-how” built up through 
more extended _ experience, 
stronger dealer contacts as an aid 
to business promotion and con- 
venience in _ solicitation, and 
branches to aid in spreading risks, 
costs, and repossessions now give 
the finance companies certain, if 
only temporary, advantages over 
many banks entering the field or 
seeking to extend consumer credit 
business. The banks’ chief ad- 
vantages would ‘appear to lie in 
the lower cost of acquiring cap- 
ital, the possibility of charging 
some of the expenses of consumer 
instalment financing against other 
banking departments, and in gen- 
eral, by improving upon methods 
now in use by finance companies. 


Finance companies normally: 
secure a substantial proportion— 
often more than half — of their 


funds through bank borrowing. 
Banks are expected to continue 
to lend freely to finance com- 
panies in spite of the competitive 
character of finance company 
operations. A few large banks 
which lend extensively to finance 
companies thus far have not en-| 
tered the retail automobile instal-| 
ment financing business. 


Other Retail Instalment Financing 


The prewar relations between 
instalment dealers of non-auto- 
motive commodities and financing 


agencies were generally less 
formal than in the case of auto- 
mobiles. Not only were many of 
these sellers less dependent upon 





instalment sales than were auto- | 
mobile dealers, but many sellers 


were able to finance all_or part 
of their own retail instalment 
paper. Contributory factors were 
relatively better financial posi- 
tions, lower-priced goods handled, 
and the fact that manufacturers 
did not regularly require cash on 
delivery. The resulting relatively 
small volume of non-automobile 
instalment paper reaching financ- 
ing agencies and the absence of 
insurance thereon have somewhat 
lessened interest in soliciting such 
business. Although prewar in- 
stalment selling of other than 
automotive commodities account- 
ed for slightly less than one-half 
of all instalment sales, agency 
financing of these commodities 
accounted for only about one- 
fourth of total retail instalment 
financing. 

Expectations of sharply in- 
creased postwar sales of nouse- 
hold appliances, furniture, and; 
other durable goods are giving 
rise to a large expansion in allied 
credit business. As a result, com-: 
petition among banks and finance 
companies for this less profitable 
retail instalment financing busi- 
ness is anticipated to become keen 
as the goods flow to consumers. 
in increasing quantities. 

In contrast to the automobile 
financing field, the war-formu- 
lated bank plans in non-autome- 
bile financing are based primarily 
on building dealer relationships. 
At least two cooperative plans ex- 
ist: the National Sales Finance 
Plan covering an estimated 1,400 
banks east of the Rockies, and the 
Bankredit Time Payment Plan 
covering many banks west of the 
Rockies. In addition, many banks 
have announced similar indivi- 
dual efforts. 

The postwar dealer-aimed plans. 
of “eastern” banks in non-auto- 
mobile instalment financing and 
the postwar consumer-aimed 
plans of these same banks in 
automobile financing promise to 
test further the relative merits of 
the two approaches in postwar 
consumer credit financing. 

At present, with automobiles 
and other consumers’ durable 
goods still in very limited supply, 
and with many buyers w 
and able to buy available articles 
with cash, longer range consumer 
instalment credit financing trends 
are still quite obscure. It is evi- 
dent from the foregoing discus- 
sion, however, that banks and fi- 
nance companies intend to strive 
earnestly for the credit business 
becoming available. The finance 
companies cannot expect to win 
postwar instalment credit con- 
tracts without meeting a strong 
challenge from commercial banks, 
but it is equally clear that the 
latter now find themselves in a 
field in which well-established fi- 
nance company dominance will 
not be easily yielded. Until in- 
stalment selling levels off, how- 
ever, all financing groups will ex- 
perience large increases in busi- 
ness. 


Student Exchange 
Bill Signed 

Under a bill signed by President 
Truman on Aug. 1, the State De- 
partment is permitted to use up 
to $20,000,000, derived from sales 
of surplus property abroad, to fi- 
nance a student exchange pro- 
gram with foreign countries, the 
Associated Press reported from 


Washington. Proceeds from sale of 

the property will be used to de- 

fray expenses of American stu- 

dents in that country where prop- — 
erty is sold, as well as the ex- 

penses of students from that coun- 

try who will be permitted in turn 

to come to American universities. 

William Benton, Assistant Secre- 

tary of State, is to administer the 

program, which he has estimated 

will result in 100,000 American 

students being sent abroau during 

the next few decades. Veterange 
are to be given preference among 

American candidates. 
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Germany and the Reconstruction of Western Europe 


(Continued from first page) 
wards the French demands for the 
separation of the Rhineland and 
the Ruhr from Germany, and, con- 
sequently, the French themselves 
lately have been very timid about 
these claims. Only the question of 
the Saar is now likely to be set- 
t'ed in accordance with French 
demands, that is, by incorporating 
that area into France. It is the 
contention of the present article, 
that this att-tude towards the Ger- 
man settlement is fraught with 
most serious dangers and that the 
time for carrying out an imagina- 
tive and enduring reorganization 
of Western Europe is running very 
short. 


The Basic European Trend 


There are a few “facts of life” 
which it is well to keep in mind 
at the present time. One of them 
is that Eastern Europe is being in- 
creasingly consolidated as an ex- 
clusive Russian sphere of influ- 
ence. Whether that state of af- 
fairs can be changed by amiable 
means is a question beyond the 
scope of this article. The most that 
can be said in the present context 
is that such a change is extremely 
unlikely. Due to the great differ- 
ence between the Western and the 
Russian conceptions of society, and 
to the great contrasts in political 
and economic organization which 
follow from these different views 
on society, it is most unlikely that 
Europe will become unified in a 
reasonably near future. On the 
contrary, a lasting division of Eu- 
rope is a very real probability. 
The practical task immediately 
ahead of us consists, therefore, in 
reconstructing and consolidating 
Western Europe, the cradle of our 
own democratic and liberal civili- 
zation. This is a task in the ac- 
complishment of which Great 
Britain and the United States can 
play a decisive part. , 

It is a further contention of this 
article that we cannot arrive at a 
sensible peace settlement if we 
concentrate on the question: “What 
to do with Germany?” Rather we 
should investigate another ques- 
tion, which is: “How to reorganize 
Western Europe so as to give it a 
reasonable assurance of security 
and prosperity?” 


Western Europe, Not Only 
Germany, the Problem 


By placing an exaggerated em- 
phasis on the problem of Germany 
‘rather than that of Western Eu- 
rope, we are concentrating too 
much on _ such questions § as: 
Should the four zones of occupa- 
‘tion in Germany be unified or not, 
can Germany be self-supporting or 
not, are Germans going to enjoy 
‘an “adequate” standard of living 
‘or not, and so forth. On, another 
level of discussion, we then start 
putting the dangerous question: 
“With whom will Germany join 
forces in case of a conflict be- 
tween ourselves (meaning the 
Western powers) and the Soviet 
Union?” and we all, Russia not 
excluded, begin to play the dan- 
gerous game of vying for the fa- 
‘vors and good will of our recently 
‘defeated enemy. This, however, is 
the road to disaster. 

Before we decide anything at all 
about the future of Germany, we 
should determine what is to be 
Germany. Political states are made 
‘by men and not by nature; their 
boundaries are mostly the result of 
past conflicts and past pressures. 
German geopolitics, the intellec- 
‘tual roots of which go back nearly 
150 years, has drawn all possible 
‘implications from the notion that 


-a state is justified in extending its 


‘boundaries at the expense of its 
meighbors in quest for greater 


-power. Germany’s modern history 


is a history of territorial expan- 
-sion. After she lost the first World 
War, Germany found herself 
stripped of a few of her past con- 
quests, but was essentially unim- 





paired in economic power. The 


disastrously influential prognosti-, 


cations of Lord Keynes to the con- 
trary (which were expounded in 
his “Economic Consequences of 
the Peace” and -the fallaciousness 
of which has been demonstrated 
point by point, in the brilliant 
new book by Etienne Mantoux, 
“The Carthaginian Peace,’ Ger- 
many’s return to economic and 
political pre-eminence took less 
than a decade. It is most impor- 
tant that history should not repeat 
itself in that respect in the ten or 
twenty years that are ahead: 
Should Germany become strong 
again, it will be an unending 
source of political friction and in- 
trigue between the Soviet Union 
and the Western Powers, as well 
as a serious menace to worid’s 
peace in her own right. That dan- 
ger can only be allayed by rede- 
fining the political entity called 
“Germany” in the West, as it has 
been redefined in the East by the 
Potsdam Agreements. This “rede- 
finition” in the West is, inciden- 
tally, far more important for the 
peace of the world than is the “re- 
definition” in the East. 


In an advanced industrial econ- 
omy, war itself is a giant indus- 
trial venture. Among the fallacies 
which are current these days, none 
is more surprising and more dan- 
gerous than that which associates 
a country’s war potential with its 
armament industries. The experi- 
ence of the United States between 
1939 and 1942 bears eloquent wit- 
ness to the contrary. It follows 
from that experience, as well as 
from a clear understanding of how 
an industrial economy works, that 
a country’s war potential consists 
of the ability of its industries to 
develop in a short time a large- 
scale output of engines of war, in 
the know-how of its technicians 
and the development of its science 
of technology, in the industrial 
tradition of its population, in its 
access to strategic raw materials. 
and the size of its manpower. All 
of these factors were present in 
the United States when the Sec- 


ceed the second time. After the 
third attempt, he gave up com- 
pletely: The assembled parts would 
persist in looking exactly like a 
machine gun! 


German Sovereignty Unnecessary 


Much has been said about the 
destruction of the Ruhr and 
Rhineland industries, about the 
closing of coal mines, about the 
reduction of Germany to the status 
of an agricultural country. Such 
proposals merely help to discredit 
the basic idea of redefining the 
German state and reorganizing 
Western Europe. Advocates of 
complete German unity, within 
her 1939 Western boundaries, 
seize upon such exaggerated pro- 
posals as a convenient way to 
laugh out of court the whole prob- 
lem of territorial change in West- 
ern Europe. On a more serious 
plane, we are often told that Eu- 
rope needs the German economy, 
that the prosperity of that un- 
happy continent would be gravely 
imperiled should Germany’s in- 
dustrial output be curtailed and 
should Germany cease to be a big 
market for the produce of other 
countries. In advancing this thesis, 
its advocates completely ignore 
the fact that what is needed are 
the resources and output of a cer- 
tain geographic region, but that 
this region does not have to be a 
part of the German state. There 
is no doubt that Europe needs the 
coal of the Ruhr and of the Saar 
and the output of the industries of 
Westphalia. But that output would 
be still forthcoming if the areas 
in question were taken out from 
under the sovereignty of the Ger- 
man state and placed under a dif- 
ferent sovereignty. And this is 
precisely what ought to take place 
in the very near future. 


Germany possessed of the re- 
sources of the Ruhr and Rhineland 
has been and will remain a great 
danger to her neighbors, a source 
of insecurity to them and to the 
rest of the world. Until and unless 
the countries of Western Europe 





ond World War broke out, and 
owing to them, it became possible 
for this country, in the incredibly 
short span of two or three years, 
to become the “arsenal of democ- 
racy” and to provide the greatest 
flow of war equipment that has 
ever been produced by any nation. 


The Real German War Potential 


Now Germany in her pre-war 
frontiers also has a very large war 
potential, the center of gravity of 
which lies in the material re- 
sources and industrial tradition of 
the Ruhr, the Rhineland and the 
Saar. Should these areas be al- 
lowed to remain a part of the Ger- 
man state, the mere fact of de- 
stroying war industries will not do 
away with Germany’s war poten- 
tial. New industries can be built 
up in a material and human en- 
vironment which was so eminently 
favorable to the growth of the old 
ones. Nor should it be forgotten 
that nowadays no basic distinction 
ean be made between war indus- 
tries and peacetime industries. The 
heavy industries can make tanks 
as well as tractors, cannons as well 
as industrial equipment. The 
chemical industry can make poi- 
son gas as well as goods for civil- 
ian use. There was a famous story, 
told around Geneva in the days 
preceding the disarmament con- 
ference of 1931 and 1932, when the 
air was thick with rumors about 
the secret re-armament of Ger- 
many. It was a story of a working 
man employed in a baby carriage 
factory in Germany. His wife ex- 
pected a baby, and the working 
man, assisted by his friends, man- 
aged to obtain for himself all the 
parts entering into the construc- 
tion of the elaborate baby carriage 
the factory was turning out. One 
Sunday afternoon he settled down 
in his back yard to assemble the 
baby carriage. The first attempt 





was not successful, nor did he suc- 


feel secure, there is no possible 
achievement of lasting stability in 
{that important part of the world. 
We in America don’t reaJly know 
what insecurity means. Even the 
British take a sanguine view of it 
in spite of the great ravage from 
the air which was inflicted by 
Germany upon their island. The 
French, the Belgians, the Dutch 
and other nations who have had 
the German invader on their soil 
and who have suffered from his 
ruthlessness and brutality, have a 
much clearer notion of the risks 
with which they are faced should 
Germany become once again a 
powerful industrial state. Nor 
should we forget that the French 
were fearful for twenty years of 
just the kind of fate that befell 
them in 1940. We didn’t sympa- 
thize with them in 1919; it might 
be wise to pay heed to their ap- 
prehensions in 1946. 


Large Free Trade Area Suggested 


A strong France is the only al- 
ternative in Europe to a strong 
Germany. A strong France is the 
first line of defense against future 
political calamities for Great Brit- 
ain and for the United States. But 
France cannot be strong if she is 
imsecure. -And she cannot be se- 
cure if the German state controls 
the Rhineland and the Ruhr. 
France is too weak today to con- 
trol these areas all by herself, and 
it is not proposed that these should 
be simply handed over to her and 
annexed to the French state. What 
is proposed is that France, Bel- 
gium and Holland should be given 
the political control over the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland, with the Saar 
becoming a part of France. As a 
part of the same proposal, it is 
suggested that the whole area 
comprising France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Luxemburg, the Rhineland 





and the Ruhr should become a 
free-trade area. In that manner 


the resourees and industries of 
what was before the war Western 
Germany, will be integrated with 
industrial and mining resources of 
Western Europe, into one econom- 
ically well-knit unit. 


A Western European Cultural and 
Economic Union 


Such a design is entirely fea- 
sible. Belgium, Luxemburg and 
the Netherlands have already con- 
cluded a Customs Union; the ex- 
tension of that union to France 
alone might be difficult, but as a 
part of a settlement which would 
definitively separate from Ger- 
many the Ruhr and the Rhineland, 
the proposal is very likely to be 
acceptable. The political side of 
the picture presents various diffi- 
culties; these could undoubtedly 
be surmounted through a wise ap- 
plication of statescraft. While the 
present discussion is mainly con- 
cerned with the economic aspects 
of the problem, it might be sug- 
gested that the German population 
of the Western Europe Economic 
Union could be granted a complete 
cultural autonomy, combined with 
a substantial degree of autonomy 
on the level of local government. 
In matters of foreign policy, over- 
all administration, general eco- 
nomic policy, Army and police, the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr would be 
controlled by a French-Belgian- 
Dutch administration. Individual 
Germans who would object to such 


la status might be offered facilities 


for repatriation to Germany. 
Such an arrangement would 
have several important conse- 
quences: 


1. The economic unification of 
the remainder of Germany could 
be carried out forthwith; this 
would then entail no major dan- 
ger to Germany’s neighbors. 

2. Germany as “redefined” 
would be a much smaller and a 
much weaker state than the 
used to be, but economically a 
very viable one. It would, be 
a mixed agricultural and indus- 
trial country with great oppor- 
tunities for the development of 
consumer and durable goods’ in- 
dustries, and it could secure 
with time significant world mar- 
kets. Its required net imports of 
food would probably not be very 
substantial since the area which 
has the largest food deficits 
would be left outside the con- 
fines of the new German state. 
The Allies would, of course, 
have to maintain controls upon 
the operations of the German 
economy, because even the 
smaller and weaker Germany 
might have opportunities for the 
development of war industries. 
Without the Ruhr, however, and 
the Rhineland, Germany would 
never again have the strength of 
waging by herself a major war. 

3. An integrated Western Eu- 
rope will become one of the 
great industrial areas of the 
world and an important market 
for the output of other coun- 
tries, including the United States 
and Great Britain. Eastern Eu- 
rope as well as some extra Eu- 
ropean countries might find an 
outlet there for foodstuffs and 
raw materials. 

4. A weak Germany would 
cease to be an interesting objec- 
tive of diplomatic jockeying for 
the great powers. It would 
cease, therefore, to be a center 
for international political in- 
trigue. 


The Russian Attitude 


A question comes to mind, of 
course, as to the probable attitude 
of Russia towards a reconstruction 


of Western Europe along the sug- 
gested lines. If Russia is animated 
by the same desire for peace which 
animates Great Britain and our- 
selves, she should welcome such a 
solution of the German problem. 
The Soviet leaders must surely 
know that neither this country nor 
Great Britain have any designs 





upon integrity and security of the 
Soviet Union. We have given am- 


ple proof in the past years of 
whole-hearted cooperation with 
Russia and of a very conciliatory 
attitude towards her. Should, 
however, the Soviet Union have 
unfriendly feelings towards her 
former Allies, and, therefore, ob- 
ject to the consolidation of West- 
ern Europe, this would make it all 
the more important for England 
and the United States to promote 
that consolidation as a matter of 
intelligent defense. The Soviet 
government has shown very much 
purposefulness and determination 
in the shaping of Eastern Europe 
and in dealing with the Eastern 
part of Germany. England and the 
United States should give proof of 
a similar sense of purpose in re- 
gards to Western Europe. The 
greatest enemy, both of Russia and 
of ourselves, is Germany, and the 
German menace must once and for 
all be wiped off the face of Eu- 
rope. The suggestions made above 
allow the destruction of the Ger- 
man menace without jeopardizing 
the future prosperity of Europe. 
By concentrating upon the recon- 
struction of Western Europe rather 
than upon the future of Germany 
itself, we can steer a safe course 
between the Scylla of revived 
German power and the Charybdis 
of European impoverishment. 


Nat'l Education — 
Group Meets 


The opening meeting of the Na- 
tional Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation recently named by Presi- 
dent Truman took place on July 
29, and a greeting from the Pres- 
ident was delivered to the group 
by John R. Steelman, Reconver- 
sion Director. The Commission, 
which will study how higher edu- 
cation can best fulfill its func- 
tions, was told by the President 
in his message, according to Wash- 
ington advices from the Associ- 
ated Press, that: 

“We face national decisions that 
are as important as any that have 
confronted us since the Federal 
Union was formed. These deci- 
sions are made in a democracy 
by the people, and not by the gov- 
ernment apart from the people. 
Their choices are governed in 
large part by their opportunities 
for education aimed at producing 
effective citizens. 

“For this reason, I view the 
work of this Commission as vital 
to our national welfare.”’ 

Mr. Steelman himself asured the 
Commission that the reconversion 
office would “make sure that the 
facilities of other agencies of the 
government” were made available 
as the work proceeded. Stating 
that about $300,000.00 would be 
spent by the government for hous- 
ing and other buildings for col- 
leges overcrowded by returned 
veterans, Mr. Steelman asked the 
Commission to consider these 
questions: 

“How can the economic bar- 
riers to higher education for the 
most able be removed? Should 
there be a national scholarship 
and fellowship system? If so, what 
principles should govern the oper- 
ation of such a system? 

“How can the advent of mass 
higher education be brought about 
without a downward leveling of 
the content of courses and the 
quality of instruction? What meas- 
ures are needed to raise the qual- 
ity of facilities and the number of 
teachers?” 


Murphy Chair Stock 
Offered at $5.25 


Cruttenden & Co., and the 
Bankers Bond Co., Inc., on Aug. 2 


offered 136,877 shares of $1 par 
value common stock of Murphy 
Chair Co., at $5.25 a share. The 
company was founced in Detroit 
in 1878; in 1921 “ ed its of- 
fices to its Kenusux«y plant at 
Owensboro. 
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Is It Peace? 


(Continued from page 746) 


are taking goods out on a short- 
term basis — seven years, from 
Italy; eight years, from Roumania, 
Hungary and Finland. The Reds 
are putting their stress upon trade 
and physical properties to roll up 
their hundreds of millions claimed 
from the five defeated nations. 
This means that these ex-enemy 
economics have to be conducted 
with an eye to what Moscow 
wants. The Soviets gain not mere- 
ly economic leverage, they get po- 
litical leverage. 

In effect, it makes us all work 
for the Soviets. Somebody has got 
to start the ravaged production 
system going in Italy and else- 
where. This means loans from the 
West, from ourselves and the Brit- 
ish. We are really expected to 
dig up the money to get produc- 
tivity under way or else we shall 
suffer a further setback in the 
capitalistic world. Unfilled Soviet 
claims will bring the Reds fur- 
ther into the West. 

The real trouble is that peace 
is yet to be made. 


Paris Hiding German Problem 


Paris just hides the underlying 
issue. This is the ultimate control 
of Europe, which centers upon 
Germany. 

Ever since the collapse of Hit- 
lerism, Germany has been a po- 
litical vacuum. Roosevelt knew 
that neither Britain nor ourselves 
would indefinitely garrison de- 
feated Germany—that we could 
not afford to let any other power 
do this permanently on its own 
terms. Roosevelt played his game, 
counting on the exhaustion of 
Soviet Russia and the need for a 
generation of peace, to get the 
Reds committee to a democratic 
world order. 

Right now, Soviet Russia is pre- 
paring, through our fumbling of 
diplomatic opportunities, to fill 
the German power vacuum. The 
Reds believe that they can out- 








maneuver us in reorganizing Ger- 
many so that the Germans will 
look to communism, not democ- 
racy, for their salvation. 

This threat of communism west- 
ward to the Rhine is our own 
fault. President Roosevelt may 
have jeopardized our diplomatic 
position in his deals with Stalin, 
but we have done little to repair 
the damage to our world position. 
We have talked about “getting 
tough” with the Soviets as though 
we were part of a gangster game. 


'But this is getting us nowhere; 


we need to become firm with Mos- 
cow over fundamentals. 


We Must Fight For Democratic 
World 


The plain truth is that we are 
afraid to assert our belief in our 
kind of world—the kind of world 
necessary for our way of political 
thinking and economic living. 
Washington has failed to make a 
fight for Western democracy and 
the business system upon which 
it has been based. Our world role, 
however, is more than Washing- 
ton’s problem. It is a nationwide 
responsibility—but one on which 
the people of the United States 
have not yet made up their minds. 
We must realize that the world 
is going to be predominantly re- 
organized along the pattern of 
Western democracy or it will in- 
evitably fall under the sway of 
Soviet ideas. 

Simply turning over the world 
to Moscow is the surest way to 
invite conflict. 

Failure to champion our con- 
victions as to the new world order 
encourages Soviet expansion. The 
Soviets respect straightforward 
realism on the part of their part- 
ners in world power—Moscow de- 
spises indecision and weak-kneed 
idealism in opponents. Firmness 
now is the surest way to prevent 
the eventual catastrophe when we 
attempt, too late, to stop the Reds. 





Holds Free Markets Have 
Own Stabilizing Elements 


(Continued from page 747) 


evils without allowing prices to 
rise as they would in free mar- 
kets? 

“There were strong arguments 
on both sides of the question, and 
whatever the decision a period of 
adjustment was inevitable. Now 
there are two periods of adjust- 
ment to go through—the rein- 
statement of controls now, and 
the transition to a free economy 
scheduled for June 30, 1947. To 
minimize the confusions of the 
former, and to make the latter as 
orderly as possible, is the respon- 
sibility which the planners have 
to meet. The more nearly they 
approximate the action of a -free 
economy—setting prices to pro- 
mote production and keep distri- 
bution in the efficient channels 
established by long competition, 
decontrolling rapidly, lightening 
the load on OPA and on the in- 
dustries—the sooner the price 
structure will find its own equili- 
brium, and the more orderly will 
the transition be. 


What Happened to Prices 


“The Department of Commerce 
on July 22 issued a statement 
which pointed out that the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics index of 
daily spot market prices of 28 
basic commodities had risen 25% 
during the first 16 days of July. 
This rise is commonly cited as 


evidence that the dire predictions 


of the OPA and the President as 
to what would follow the end of 
price controls were _ justified. 


Therefore it is in order to point 
out that after July 18 the index 
ceased to advance, 


“Furthermore, an examination 


of elements entering into the rise 
of this index qualifies its showing. 
In the first place subsidies, dis- 
continued on June 30, had to be 
put back into prices. The millers 
had to recoup the subsidy on 
flour, equivalent to $1.03 per hun- 
dred pounds; the meat packers 
had to recover the subsidy on 
meat production equivalent to 
roughly 5c a pound; and the non- 
ferrous metal producers either 
had to make up for the loss of 
their premium payments through 
higher prices, as in lead and zinc, 
or withdraw from the market 
rather than sell at the former 
ceilings, which the copper com- 
panies did. This shift from sub- 
Sidies to equivalent higher prices 
was not a cost to the economy as 
a whole. People had to pay more 
as consumers, but as taxpayers 
they saved an equal amount, plus 
the cost of administration in ad- 
dition. 

“Another factor in the calcula- 
tion is the ending of black mar- 
kets. If 80 or 85% of the people 
were paying above-ceiling prices 
for meat, as many observers be- 
lieve, a rise in the free market 
prices for meat, up to the point 
where the total expenditure for 
meat in the country was not in- 
creased, added nothing to the cost 
to the economy as a whole. In 
fact, open market prices for com- 


modities largely distributed 
through black markets, such as 
meat and butter, in general did 
not rise to the former black mar- 
ket quotations. This is fair evi- 
dence that their total cost to the 





country has not materially in- 





creased and in some cases it may 
even be lower. 


Subsidy and Black Market 
Adjustments 


“To calculate precisely the ef- 
fect of withdrawal of subsidies 
and legitimization of black mar- 
ket prices is impossible without 
knowing what percentage of total 
consumption of each commodity 
went through the black markets. 
The New York “Journal of Com- 
merce,” however, compiles an in- 
dex of basic commodities akin to 
that of the B.L.S., and made such 
a calculation, employing its own 
reporters to investigate quantities 
distributed and prices paic\in black 
markets. Its conclusion was that 
approximately 10 percentage 
points, out of the 16.2% which its 
index rose during the first two 
weeks of July, was attributable to 
elimination of subsidies and black 
markets. This left but 6% as the 
measure of the rise attributable to 
the freeing of the markets. 

“In one other respect the show- 
ing of the B.L.S. index may prop- 
erly be questioned. The quota- 
tions for raw silk included in this 
index rose 142% between July 1 
and 16. Such a rise is inexplic- 
able. The fact is that on July 1 
the index carried the price of silk 
at $3.08, which is the figure at 
which the government took over 
silk stocks before Pearl Harbor. 
On July 12 the B.L.S. jumped this 
quotation to $7.46. However, the 
price of $3.08 had long been obso- 
lete. The government sold a 
quantity of silk at auction last 
February and received for it an 
average price of $11.75, whereas 
early in July at a similar auction 
the average price realized was 
only $9.80. This is a reasonable 
indication that the price of silk in 
fact has declined. Yet silk alone 
accounted for 4 percentage points 
of the 25% rise mentioned. Shel- 
lac, a commodity unimportant in 
living costs, accounted for 2.8 


points, 

“The rise in cotton contributed 
almost another point of . the 
advance. This rise was. in- 


dependent of the suspension of 
OPA, since there had been no 
ceilings on cotton and cannot be 
under the law. Nor was it due to 
freeing cotton goods from ceilings, 
since the rise in raw cotton pre- 
ceded markups in goods prices. 
The advance is explained by the 
small crop in prospect, relative to 
requirements, and it would have 
occurred with or without OPA. 

“More comprehensive price in- 
dexes, such as the 900-commodity 
wholesale price index of the 
B.L.S., have risen more slowly. 
This index advanced 10% in the 
first three weeks of July. Of 
course the subsidy and black 
market factors were elements in 
this rise also. Moreover, many 
finished goods items were bound 
to advance even under OPA, 
pushed up by increased wage and 
other costs. A _ steady, though 
doubtless slower, rise in this in- 
dex was considered by all observ- 
ers to be inevitable. 

“The cost of living index—or 
consumers’ price index as it is 
now called—will not be available 
until after this Letter gvoes to 
press. But its rise will almost cer- 
tainly be less than wholesale 
prices in general because many 
cost of living items have not been 
affected.” 





International Money Orders 

Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on July 24 that Money 
Order Service with Finland and 
Hungary would be resumed on 
Aug. 1. It was also made known 
that money order service with the 
following other countries was re- 
sumed on the date noted: Greece, 
Jan. 1, 1946; Belgium, Feb. 1, 1946; 
Czechoslovakia, Apr. 1, 1946; 





Yugoslavia, May 15, 1946 and 
Luxemburg, July 1, 1946. 








of herself; and in doing so may act 
as a useful stabilizer to American 
internal economy. 


This raises the whole question 
of the proper use of the loan. In 
one sentence, it is to enable Brit- 
ain to pull herself back above her 
economic dead-center, below 
which she fell as the result of her 
sustained and prodigious war ef- 
fort. This means that it must be 
used to promote industrial recov- 
ery and efficiency, on the human 
as well as on the mechanical side. 


American machinery will doubt- 
less have a high place in the list of 
imports to be financed by the loan. 
Britain’s major industries, such as 
steel, cotton and coal, need new 
equipment, and if they depended 
solely upon British manufacturers 
of plant and machinery, their 
equipment would be subject to too 
much delay. But the human side 
of industry is even more impor- 
tant. I know men who are doing 
heavy, intricate and responsible 
work, and an hour spent with 
them is sufficient to rebut the ru- 
mors that workers in general are 
not pulling their weight. Yet these 
men have said to me that they 
need better rations, and it is true 
that, in certain industries and sec- 
tions of industry, new recruits are 
slow in coming forward, and some 
of those already on the job are not 
always so regular in their attend- 
ance as they ought to be. This is 
partly the direct consequence of 
the prevailing shortage of consum- 
er goods. Give a man more upon 
which he can spend his money, 
and he will be more anxious to 
earn as much as he can. There- 
fore, the use of the loan for the 
purchase of necessities and even 
of some of the amenities of life 
may contribute just as much to 
Britain’s production as will the 
purchase of new equipment. 


Coming now to the wider con- 
sequence of the loan, it will per- 
mit of a general loosening-up of 
the partitions between the Sterling 
Area and the dollar countries, 
which was one of the inevitable 
consequences of the war. The pro- 
visions of the Loan Agreement 
are well-known. Within a year 
from pow the wartime dollar pool 
of the Sterling Area countries will 
cease to be fed, and so will gradu- 
ally dry up. 


Import Restrictions Still 
Necessary 


Restrictions upon imports will 
still be permissible, and indeed 
will be necessary, if Britain’s for- 
eign exchange resources, includ- 
ing the loan itself, are not to be 
frittered away. It is well to note 
that quantitative imports restric- 
tions imposed by Britain must not 
be discriminatory against the 
United States. But once an import 
license is granted, the exchange 
needed to finance the import will 
be made available. (Actually this 
was the practice during the war. 
The effective control was, and still 
will be, through the import licens- 
ing system). Britain will now 
open discussions with other Sterl- 
ing Area countries regarding their 
Sterling balances which accumu- 
lated in London during the war. 
The adherence of Britain to Bret- 
ton Woods is confirmed. Finally, 
Britain, with the Dominions, will 
play her part in the forthcoming 
International Trade Conference, 
whenever it takes place. 


All this is for the future, and 
many countries are concerned be- 
sides Britain. Today it is wisest 
only to write in general terms. 
Some Sterling Area countries may 
well desire to retain part of their 
Sterling balances as part of their 
home monetary reserves. They 
may also desire to continue trans- 





acting much of their foreign ex- 
change business through London, 





Loan to Britain Restores 
Economic Dead-Center 


(Continued from page 755) 


and this would not be inconsistent 
with Bretton Woods. In the forth- 
coming International Trade Con- 
ference, the Dominions will carry 
as much weight as Britain and the 
United States, and the American 
Tariff will be on the agenda just 
as much as Imperial Preference. 
Nor is there anything in the Loan 
Agreement itself which pledges 
Britain to adopt any particular at- 
titude at the Conference. All that 
exists is the Joint Statement by 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom on the “Proposals for 
Consideration by an International 
Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment.” This states that “The Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom is 
in full agreement on all important 
points in these proposals and ac- 
cepts them as a basis for interna- 
tional discussion, and it will, in 
common with the United States 
Government, use its best endeav-— 
ors to bring such discussions to a 
successful conclusion, in the light 
of the views expressed by other 
countries.” 

So the Loan is through. Its pas- 
sage removes all fears that the 
United States might retreat into a 
position of economic isolationism. 
It will be an aid to Britain’s re- 
covery, and it paves the way to 
freer and more active trade 
throughout the world. 


House Group Shelves 
Housing Bill 


In spite of a personal appeal 
from President Truman in behalf 
of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft long- 
range housing bill, designed to 
spur construction of 15,000,000 
homes over a period of 10 years, 
the measure was shelved on July 
29 when members of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
pronounced it “dead for this se- 
sion.’ In a closed meeting the 
Committee had found it impossi- 
ble to complete consideration of 
the bill in time to get it to the 
House floor before Congress plan- 
ned to adjourn. Forty witnesses 
still remained to be heard because 
opponents of the measure had de- 
layed hearings by objecting to the 
committee sitting while the House 
was in session or while a quorum 
was not present. Including a far- 
reaching public housing and slum- 
clearance program, the legislation, 
sponsored by Senators Wagner 
(D.-N. Y.), Ellender (D.-La.), and 
Taft (R.-Ohio), contemplates a 10- 
year housing-plan with construc- 
tion of 1,500,000 dwelling units 
each year. After shelving of the 
measure by the Banking Commit- 
tee, Wilson Wyatt, housing admin- 
istrator, declared that the failure 
to pass the bill now is “a severe 
blow” to the Veterans Emergency 
Housing program. The National 
Housing Administration relied 
heavily on passage of the meas- 
ure, Mr. Wyatt said in a statement 
to provide rental housing for vet- 
erans in the low and middle in- 
come brackets. 

“If we are to meet the goals of 
the emergency program as well as 
meet the housing problems of the 
nation as a whole—we must have 
such legislation,” he added. 

President Truman in urging 
passage of the Senate-approved 
bill said, according to Associated 
Press Washington advices, that the 
legislation “is essential to provide 
houses at cost and rentals within 
the reach of the majority of vet- 
erans.” 

Reference to the House bill was 
made in the “Chronicle” August 
1, page 665. 
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Prices to Be Kept to Legal Minimum 


(Continued from page 748) 
latest reports trom the nylon front 
show that we’re making gains 
there... 

The outlook, of course, isn’t as 
clear and cloudless as we'd like to 
see it. There are still plenty of 
scarcities around—pig iron, cast- 
ings, finished steel products, tin 
and rubber, among other basic 
raw materials, are notably in short 
supply. And shortages of these 
basic materials can still play hob 
with the mercury in the tube. But 
the barometer, which all too often 
in recent months has registered 
the threat of squalls and stormy 
weather, is beginning to flirt with 
the fair weather region once 
again... 

I cite these hopeful signs, not 
because I want to give the impres- 
sion that we’re out of the hurri- 
cane zone—far from it—but be- 
cause I believe we need a correc- 
tive for some of the rather de- 
featist thinking you run into here 
and there these days... 

It has been necessary to raise 
some prices. And I know that 
some of the price increases which 
have been announced have many 
of you worried. I certainly don’t 
get any pleasure out of announc- 
ing a price increase of shirts, 
shorts and pajamas—as we had to 
do the other day. 


But it’s important to remember 
that most price adjustments 
you’ve been hearing about repre- 
sent actions that were pending 
before June 30, when the old price 
control act expired. Under the 
new law, other price increases are 
in the offing. But I assure you 
they will be kept to the minimum 
required by the law. 


Our course at OPA is clear. The 
law sets up definite standards by 
which price adjustments are to be 
granted. We're going to apply 
those standards to the letter. But 
we're not going farther. We're 
not going to engage in collective 
bargaining, just because some 
manufacturer thinks he needs a 
10% increase when the standards 
and figures show a 5% adjustment 
is sufficient. 


Production Sure-Fire Cure for 
Inflation 


And, as I’ve indicated, the 
promise of greater and greater 
production is, to my mind, pretty 
good assurance that some of the 
increases that are necessary now 
will do some adjusting of their 
own later on. Production, as al- 
ways, is the really sure-fire cure 
for inflation—and we're getting 
production at record and near- 
record levels now ... 


And I think we should bear in 
mind that there is a big difference 
between legal price increases and 
uncontrolled  inflation—between 
the adjustments that will un- 
doubtedly have to come under our 
mew legislation, and the wild 
jumps that would come if there 
were no ceilings at all... 


I know a lot of you are worried 
about food prices. The question 
of food supplies and food prices, 
as I told you last week, is some- 
what complicated right now. But 
even in this field, there are favor- 
able signs... 


One of the basic considerations, 
of course, is the situation in basic 
grains. Meat supplies, to a large 
extent, are dependent on supplies 
of grain and grain feeds. To get 
hogs—and choice cattle—up to 
heavier weights farmers must use 
concentrated feeds. When the 
corn crop’s heavy, there’s usually 
more meat. 


Then, too, a good corn crop 
eases the strain on wheat supplies, 
and frees more what for use in 
cereals, flour, bread’ and other 
cereal foods. 


Right now the crop outlook is 
the best it has been in years. A 
special mid-July forecast by the 
Department of Agriculture points 








to record breaking'crops for both | 


corn and wheat. 
In the case of manufactured 


temporary price increase on flour 
was granted. 
The bakers, too, have been faced 


| food stays on that list, any price 
ceilings already established for it 
will remain in effect. That sys- 
| tem, as I said will be in operation 
'after Sept. 1. For the present, the 
|60% of your foods—the meat, 


goods, as I’ve said, the economic | with increased costs for their raw | dairy products, poultry and eggs, 


weather seems to be on our side. | 
In the case of America’s basic | 


materials. And since the amount 
of flour they can buy from millers 


crops, it’s more than a figure of | is limited today, they haven’t been 
speech. We have a lot to be thank- | able to rely on increased volume 


ful for in the fact that the weather | 
for crops has been very, very 
good. In the language of the ex- 
perts, conditions for wheat have 
ranged from “favorable to ideal.” 
For corn development they are 
currently being described = as 
“favorable or ideal to perfect.” 

Present outlook for corn is that 
we'll have a crop of nearly three 
and a half billion bushels—the 
largest on record and nearly 500 
million bushels above 1945. . For 
wheat, the forecast is that our 
farmers this year will harvest 
more than 1,130,000,000 bushels— 
topping last year’s record produc- 
tion by 9,000,000 bushels . 

I certainly hope that these ad- 
vance estimates turn out to be 
true. But it would be unrealistic 
to assume that bumper crops here 
will radically change the whole 
food situation. 

There is still a world wide 
shortage of grains. Accordingly 
to a report from UNRRA, dated 
July 25, all of the foreign coun- 
tries now dependent on UNRRA 
will continue to need grain im- 
ports throughout 1947. If they 
don’t get them, millions upon mil- 
lions of people, now actually on 
the verge of starvation, simply 
won’t have enough bread to sus- 
tain life in their bodies... 

Perhaps it’s a little hard to 
reconcile the fact of bumper crops 
over here with a world -wide 
shortage of grain and starvation 
in many lands. But our own ex- 
cellent prospects for wheat and 
corn and other grains merely 
highlight the fact that we—with 
our great agricultural potential, 
with our undamaged fields, and 
the weather on our side—are one 
of the lucky nations of the world. 

And, as such, I know you'll 
agree with me that we have a 
moral obligation to share with the 
less fortunate of the world ... 


Flour Products Increases Tem- 
porary 


In this connection, I’d like to 
emphasize that the price increases 
for flour and some bakery prod- 
ucts—which have just been an- 
nounced—should be considered as 
temporary increases only. Though 
future prospects for wheat are 
good, present supplies are ex- 
tremely tight. And by law, there 
are no price controls on wheat. 
And none can be imposed until 
after Aug. 20. Meanwhile, under 
the new price control act, subsidy 
payments to millers have been re- 
moved. The present high price of 
wheat in the uncontrolled market, 
and the removal of subsidy pay- 
ments, have placed flour millers 
in a tight spot. Some have been 
forced to abandon milling opera- 
tions. All of them have found 
it increasingly difficult to main- 
tain supplies to the bakers and 
the stores. 

It was plain that we had to do 
one of two things in order to keep 
as much flour as possible moving 
into the regular channels of trade. 
Either we had to put the flour 
subsidy back on, or we had to 
grant a temporary price increase. 

On or before Aug. 20, as you 
know, the new Price Decontrol 
Board is going to decide whether 
grain prices will go back under 
ceilings or whether the controls 
stay off. But the flour millers 


need relief now. They can’t wait, 
even until the 20th of this month. 
Mechanically, it would be impos- 
sible to reinstate a program of 
subsidy payments in time to pro- 
vide the relief they need if flour 
production is to be maintained. 
And so, until Aug. 20, at least the 





to reduce those costs. That’s why 
the price increase for bread and 


etc.—that are uncontrolled, come 
under the jurisdiction of the new 
Price Control Board. 

Let me repeat, this Board will 
take its first action within a very 
few days, starting Aug. 12. And 


some bakery products was neces-/| the results of those hearings are 


sary. 

But both the flour price in- 
crease and the adjustment for 
bakers will be reconsidered, after 
Aug. 20, when the Price Decon- 
trol Board makes its basic deci- 
sions on the price of wheat... 


What About Meat and Dairy 
Products 


Under the new price control 
law, the question of what’s going 
to happen to the prices of meat, 
dairy products, grain, cottonseed, 
soy beans and all food products 
made from them—and the ques- 
tion of prices for poultry and eggs 
and their food products—is now 
one of divided responsibility. 
These prices, also, are tied in with 
decisions by the Decontrol Board. 

By law, all of these products 
are exempt from control until 
after Aug. 20. In their delibera- 
tions on the future status of these 
foods, the Price Decontrol Board 
is directed to consider whether 
prices have risen unreasonably 
above those in effect on June 20, 
taking into account any subsidy 
payments that were formerly 
made, but which aren’t being paid 
now. The Board will consider 
whether these foods are in short 
supply—and whether the public 
interest will be served by putting 
them back under controls... . 

If the Board doesn’t act by Aug. 
20, prices for meat, dairy products, 
grain, cottonseed and soy beans— 
and prices for products made from 
them—automatically go back un- 
der ceilings. The situation is 
similar with respect to poultry 
and eggs, only here the Board 
must give its written consent to 
the restoration of ceilings. 

Now, I realize that there’s 
plenty of reason why you’re con- 
cerned about some of the prices 
you’ve been paying. Livestock 
prices in Chicago the other day 
hit another all-time high when 
some choice steers sold for $27.50 
a hundredweight. In spite of 
some reports that butter is going 
begging at current prices in the 
stores, there are other reports still 
of butter at 90 cents and $1.00 a 
pound... 


But it would be presumptuous 
of me, I’m sure you'll agree, to 
even try to anticipate what the 
Price Decontrol Board is going to 
decide to do, on prices for these 
foods. 


As you know, the Board has an- 
nounced that they will start hold- 
ing public hearings on Aug. 12. 
At these hearings, representatives 
of consumer groups will have a 
chance to state their views—and 
this is the only time that consumer 
representation will figure in the 
Boards open deliberations. 


After the decisions on food 
prices now exempted from con- 
trol are made, the Board will de- 
vote itself, in large part, to ap- 
peals by businessmen in cases 
where petitions for Decontrol of 
some product have been denied 
in whole or in part by the OPA 
or the Department of Agriculture. 


For as you know, if you’ve done 
any boning up on the provisions 
of the new Price Control Law, 
from now on out we share with 
the Department of Agriculture 
responsibility for control of food 
prices that don’t come in the spe- 
cial categories I’ve been discuss- 
ing. 

Each month, beginning Sept. 1, 
the Secretary of Agriculture will 
issue a list of foods in scarce sup- 


ply. As long as any particular 





going to mean a lot to all of 
TOU a x 


Buyers Strikes Won’t Work 


Incidentally, I might say just a 
word about organized buyers’ 
strikes now being conducted in 
various towns and cities — as a 
protest against some of the higher 
prices I know consumers are being 
asked to pay right now. 

I certainly think that everyone, 
everywhere, should exercise the 
utmost discrimination in buying. 
You should demand and expect 
reasonable values. And you should 
buy wisely and only what you 
need. 

But don’t let’s kid ourselves 
that sporadic or organized buyers’ 
strikes are going to mean the dif- 
ference between inflation and a 
fairly stable price level. The eco- 
nomic balance we're all striving 
for can be achieved only when 
the teammates, Production and 
Consumption, or our use of the 
goods we make, are pulling to- 
gether in harness. 


The job we all have ahead of 
us is to keep a firm but not too 
tight check on the reins, so that 
the team can run as freely as pos- 
sible, and get us faster to where 
we want to go. 

The point I’m making is simply 
this. The problems we all are 
going to have to solve—and solve 
together — are much too compli- 
cated to be solved by any such 
temporary expedients as a,rash 
of buyers’ strikes, however much 
some of them may be justified in 
particular circumstances. 


We had buyers’ strikes after the 
last war. There were parades in 
front of the stores, with people 
carrying placards and banners 
protesting the High Cost of Liv- 
ing. Young couples got married 
in overalls, and officiating clergy- 
men ,doffed their usual habili- 
ments. to appear in overalls, too. 
It was all part-of a popular pro- 
test against what we used to call 
the HCL. 


But, as history proves, none of 
these understandable outbursts 
had any appreciable effect in pre- 
venting inflation. But, just to 
keep the record straight, I should 
add that neither did we have then 
the kind of controls we have to- 
day. : 

As I told you last week, in dis- 
cussing the new OPA bill, I don’t 
think that the weapons we have 
against inflation are perfect. But 
I believe they can do the job and 
can see us safely through to the 
time when there’ll be so much 
production, of goods of all kinds, 
that controls won’t be needed any 
longer. 


One of the things that we've 
been charged by Congress to do is 
to see that price controls are lifted 
on as many commodities as pos- 
sible by Dec. 31 of this year. Con- 
gress has said we must do this 
wherever it can be done without 
endangering the cost of doing 
business or your cost of living. 
We are discharging that responsi- 
bility. 

But as we decontrol, on items 
or commodities or services whose 
decontrol can’t possibly jeopardize 
the cost of doing business or your 
cost of living, we intend to con- 
centrate our efforts on doing a 
better job of keeping the items 
that still remain under control 
reasonably well in line. Decon- 
trol, in short, should add up to 
better control of those prices 
which still need a careful eye. 
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And I can assure you that’s the 
policy we’re going to follow. 

Let’s just keep in mind the pro- 
duction story with which I started 
this broadcast. Right now, when 
you’re paying higher prices for 
foods—and when it looks as 
though clothing prices and prices 
for some manufactured goods may 
have to rise—it’s a little hard to 
be sure we're reading the baro- 
meter correctly. As I’ve said, I 
think the signs very definitely 
point to a real promise of clear 
weather and clearer sailing ahead. 

I’m confident that before toe 
long production here in this coun- 
try is really going to take over 
and get in its own good licks to 
help the Government keep prices 
at levels everyone can afford to 
pay. 

I’m rooting for that day—as I 
know you are! 


Business Outlook © 
Backbone of Market 


(Continued from page 745) 


Anticipating Profits 


Sufficient testimony is already 
at hand in the form of second- 
quarter earnings reports to indi- 
cate that once major strikes are 
ended and industrial production 
gets under way, there is a prompt 
and automatic recovery in earm 
ings and dividends. 

Regardless of the natural re~ 
luctance on the part of corpera- 
tion managements to make any 
predictions as to operating results 
for the second half year, partieul- 
larly after disheartening expe- 
riences during the first half, it i» 
significant to note that such com- 
panies as General Motors and U. & 
Steel in their reports for the see- 
ond quarter have taken tax credit# 
which can only come from the 
1946 income. The conclusion i# 
that managements must anticipate 
sizable profits during the remain- 
der of the year. In short, many 
basic industry companies during 
the final half year will be swing- 
ing from the “red” to the “blaek” 
which will ultimately mean @ 
sizable increase in earnings and 
dividends. 





The Deficit 


Aside from the business out- 
look, inflationary aspects in the 
economic situation remain as reak 
as ever. 

Despite “promises” earlier im 
the year of a “balanced” budget, 
the truth is that the deficit seems 
likely to be larger than in any 
previous peacetime year. Inter- 
est, for instance, on the debt today 
is more than the entire budget 
expenditure for 1933 and more 
than half of the entire vudget for 
1940. Receipts for the year ended 
June 30, 1947, are now officially 


estimated at $31.5 billions con- 
trasted with expenditures already 
approved by Congress of $36.7 
billions, which latter does not in- 
clude the $2.5 billion G. EL 
Terminal Leave bill approved 
during the past week and for- 
warded to the White House for 
approval. On the basis of simple 
arithmetic, this would look like a 
deficit of $7.7 billion contrasted 
with the maximum peacetime 
deficit in 1956 of $4.5 billion. 

Small wonder exists that the 
President at his news conference 
during the past week, character- 
ized the budget situation as “most 
serious” and requiring drastic re- 
duction in expenditures. The only 
real prospect in achieving a bal- 
ance between Federal receipts 
and expenditures is in having 
business profits at such a high 
level that receipts from taxes will 
provide the funds to make up the 
deficit since there is little expee- 
tation of any considerable paring 
of expenditures. 
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(Continued from page 755) 
ot only the action on appropria~ 
iohs which the Congress has just 
ompleted, but also other new 
pgislation adopted since January 
nd changes in the economic out- 
ok. In view of the mounting 
flationary threat, I have in- 
ructed Federal agencies to take 
rastic action to hold down ex- 
nditures and keep the expected 
eficit to the minimum. This Re- 
iew reflects the expected results 
f such budgetary action. 


Summary: Budget Trends and 
Budget Policy 

Total budget expenditures for 
e fiscal year 1947 are now esti- 
ated at 41.5 billion dollars, and 
et receipts at 39.6 billion dollars, 
paving an estimated budget def- 
it of 1.9 billion dollars. 
When budget and trust accounts 
re consolidated on a strictly cash 
asis, the Federal Government in 
he current fiscal year will take in 
8 billion dollars more in the 
iorm of taxes and similar cash re- 
eipts from the public than it will 
bay out to the public. In spite 
f a deficit in the Budget, there 
will thus be a net absorption of 
burchasing power by the Federal 
overnment in the fiscal year 
047. - 

The situation has changed mate- 
ially since the January Budget 
as issued. Both expenditures 
and revenues are higher than, 
ere estimated then. The Janu- 
ary Budget estimated a deficit of 
#5 billion dollars for the fiscal 
year 1947. I now expect a deficit 
of less than half that amount. 
As I anticipated in my state- 
ent of April 11, the budget re- 
sults for the fiscal year 1946 were 


President Revises 1947 Fiscal Budget 


substantial reduction during the 
fiscal year 1947 despite the im- 
portant increases required by the 
program of veterans’ services and 
surplus disposal activities. 

This contraction in wartime 
budgets has been achieved 
through the concerted and joint 
effort of the Congress and the 
Executive agencies. 

The budget recommendations 
which I have transmitted during 
this session have been-based. on 
severe scrutiny of 34.2 billion dol- 
lars of agency requests, which I 
reduced by 22% to 26.5 billion 
dollars. The Congress reduced 
them further in appropriating 24.9 
billion dollars. (These figures ex- 
clude 7.8 billion dollars of indefi- 
nite appropriations for interest on 
the public debt, refunds, and vari- 
ous smaller items.) 

Furthermore, the Congress has, 
upon my recommendation, re- 
scinded during the last year 58 
billion dollars of wartime appro- 
priations and authorizations. In 
addition to the formal rescissions, 
we have, through budgetary proc- 
esses, succeeded in securing the 
transfer of more than 2 billion 
dollars from special accounts to 
the Treasury surplus fund and 
miscellaneous receipts. These 
amounts otherwise would have 
been available for expenditure. 
Many of us are not yet satisfied 
with the progress made. It must 
be recognized, however, that not 
only war but the aftermath of war 
and the transition to peace are 
very expensive. 

National security and interna- 
tional commitments compel us to 
maintain a strong military estab- 
lishment. Our participation in in- 
ternational organizations, in the 
occupation of enemy countries, in 
international finance and relief 























much better than expected in 
January. Then a deficit of nearly 
9 billion dollars was expected, 
beut 8 billion dollars greater 
mn actually occurred. 


For the two fiscal years 1946 
nd 1947 combined, the budgetary 

provement over the January 
estimate is very striking. At that 
time it was estimated. that the 
Heficits for the two years would 
otal 33 billion dollars. An aggre- 
gate deficit of 22.6 billion dollars 
for the two years is now expected 
a reduction of one-third. Asa 
result the January estimate of a 
1-billion-dollar public debt on 
mJune 30, 1947, is now reduced to 

261 billion dollars, or 10 billion 
dollars less. . 


Im less than two years the bud- 
Bet deficit has been cut from one 
of 53.9 billion dollars in the last 
ull year of war to one of 1.9 bil- 
ion dollars in this, the first full 
year after the end of fighting. 

his cut in the deficit reflects a 
substantial reduction in Govern- 
ent expenditures, with taxes 
aintained at a high level. 


Federal outlays will be reduced 
from the 100-billion-dollar war- 
ime.peak to 41.5 billion dollars 
in the fiscal year 1947—an expen- 
fiture still heavily loaded with 
ar-related outlays. Revenues are 
expected to decline much less than 
expenditures—despite the effects 
pf the Revenue Act of 1945—from 
ja 46.5-billion-dollar wartime peak 
© 39.6 billion dollars. The con- 
raction in wartime expenditures 
reflects more than a 90% cut in 
unitions procurement, rapid de- 
mobilization of the armed forces 
and considerable curtailment in 
ivilian Federal personnel. 


The strength of tthe armed 
forces has been reduced from a 
wartime peak of 12.3 million to 
the present level of about 2.7 mil- 
lion; it will be further reduced by 
at least another million by June 
30, 1947. The total number of 
Federal civilian employees in the 
continental United States has been 
reduced from a peak of 3 million 
to 2.3 million. I expect a further 


























































































































































































































































































helps to build the seeure peace we 
all desire. The most destructive 
war in all history demands a com- 
‘mensurate constructive effort to 
achieve real peace. The domestic 
‘aftermath of the war, which in- 
cludes care of war veterans, inter- 
‘est payments on the huge war 
debt, and many other such activi- 
ties, requires tremendous sums. 

Expenditures for national de- 
fense, interest on the public debt, 
tax refunds, veterans, and inter- 
national fimance and relief, ac- 
count for 86% of the budget total. 
The size of these prcwrams makes 
it vital to exercise the utmost 
economy. During the years of 
fighting, financial considerations 
had to be subordinated to victory 
with the least sacrifice of lives. 
This urgency is no longer present. 
Today government expenditures 
can and must be scrutinized mi- 
nutely to obtain the maximum 
economy. The present inflationary 
situation makes it imperative that 
expenditures be cut to the mini- 
ferrable programs must be post- 
mum compatible with the respon- 
sibilities of government. All de- 
poned., 


Recent legislation has added 
considerable amounts to Federal 
expenditures for the present fiscal 
year. I shall use all the powers 
available to the Executive branch 
for reducing expenditures which 
are not directly determined by 
legislation and which can be post- 
poned or reduced without serious 
harm to national security and wel- 
fare. 


These measures of budgetary 
control will, in the aggregate, keep 
expenditures in the current fiscal 
year at least 2.2 billion dollars 
below what they otherwise would 
have been. 


I have directed the Secretaries 
of War and Navy to curtail mili- 
tary expenditures to the level 
contemplated in the January 
Budget, except for terminal leave 
pay, and certain additional naval 
programs which the Congress au- 
thorized upon my recommenda- 
tion. My action requires the War 
and Navy Departments to offset 
the recent military pay increases 





by corresponding reductions in 
other areas. In addition, I have in- 
structed the Secretaries of War 
and Navy to examine the feasibil- 
ity of still further reducing the 
military programs without impair- 
ing national security and the abil- 
ity to fulfill our international com- 
mitments. 

In view of the rapidly mounting 
payments for veterans’ pensions 
and benefits, the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs has been asked 
to review and tighten certain 
standards for such payments in 
order to protect both the rights of 
deserving veterans and the na- 
tional pocketbook. 


I am addressing letters to the 
heads of those agencies which 
have direct charge of public 
works, and also to those which 
have responsibility for grants-in- 
aid or loans, requesting them to 
take ail measures to secure the 
postponement of public works at 
the present time so that the gov- 
ernment competes as little as pos- 
sible for scarce labor and mate- 
rials. I have also given instruc- 
tions to postpone all purchases of 
automobiles, office equipment, and 
other items in short supply except 
in emergency cases. 


Furthermore, various agencies 
will absorb the major part of the 
recently enacted pay increases. 


These measures of budgetary 
control, achieved by searching and 
drastic action, reflect the maxi- 
mum economies I have been able 
to secure by executive processes 
at the present time. 


In view of action the Congress 
has taken on price controls, I must 
repeat — with added emphasis — 





; 
my recommendation of last Jan- | 
uary that no tax reduction be | 
made until the inflationary situ- | 
ation has passed. 

Budgetary policies. have become | 
a major weapon to fight the kind 
of “boom and bust’ which fol- 
lowed Werld War I. 


2. Original and Revised 
Expenditure Estimates 


I am deeply concerned by the 
increase in the present estimates 
of expenditures over the tentative | 
estimates which I transmitted in | 
January. Total budget expendi- 
tures for the current fiscal year, 
including net outlays of govern- 
ment corporations, were then esti- 
mated at 36 billion dollars. This 
estimate was based on then exist- 
ing legislation and on legislation 
which I recommended in the same 
message. 

The present estimate of total 
budget expenditures of 41.5 bil- 
lion dollars is 5.5 billion dollars 
higher than the January figure. 
Programs which have increased 
are: national defense, refunds, 
veterans’ programs, international 
finance, housing, and postal ser- 
vice. These combined programs 
are now estimated to cost 7.5 bil- | 
lion dollars more than six months | 
ago. The increases are attribut- | 
able to new legislation, deferrals 
from last year, and the need to ex- 
pand certain programs more than 


was expected. On the other hand, 
expenditures for all other activi- 
ties of the Federal Government 
are now expected to decline by 
2.0 billion dollars. The difference 
is a net increase of 5.5 billion doil- 
lars, shown in the following tab- 
ulation which is derived from 
Table 1: 





EXPENDITURE ESTIMATES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1947 
(im Billions) 








Legislation not 
Budget document but enacted 
since January or now pending ac- 


National defense: 
eo aE | Ree ae SER ee 
Increased pay for military personnel____- 
Philippine war damage and rehabilitation 
International finanze: 
Loan to Philippine Republic_____._____--~— 
Veterans pensions and benefits: 


Housing, excluding defense housing, net of 
Post Office Department (general fund): 
Pay increase 


About 1.5 billion dollars of the 
increases over the January esti- 
mate are accounted for by those 
expenditures originally scheduled 
for the fiscal year 1946, which 
were postponed and carried for- 
ward into the present fiscal year. 
This category includes the pay- 
ment of 950 million dollars on our 
subscription to the International 
Monetary Fund. In addition, there 
are deferred disbursements under 
the programs of the Export-Im- 
port Bank and for the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

Finally, expenditures for cer- 
tain programs included in the 
January Budget document are ex- 
pected to exceed the original esti- 
mates by 1.6 billion dollars. 

About 350 million dollars of this 
1.6-billion-dollar increase arises 
because government corporation 
receipts from the sales of indus- 
trial raw materials and surplus 





Increased pensions and liberalized benefits_._........__-------~~-~~~~--~-~- 


Total increase resulting from new legislation.__.._.___---------~--~-~-- 














Budget Budget 

Document Review Change 
Estimates Estimates Since 

Expenditure Program— January, 1946 August, 1946 January 
Increased programs: $s $ $ 
I CI a ne cern epenion Avenongn omen 14.8 18.5 +3.7 
Sd BA REES TS ie RS TRS ROR Sy Seciaae: Poe 1.6 1.8 +0.2 
Veterans’ pensions and benefits___..___.__ 4.4 6.2 +18 
International . finance -— ~~... 2.8 4.2 +14 
Housing, excluding defense housing—__- ~~ tit 0.2 +0,2 
Post Office Department (general fund)__-_~ anata 0.2 +0.2 
Subiotal, increased programs ________._._ 23.6 31.1 +75 

Decreased cr unchanged programs:_. 

Interest on the public debt___.____________ 5.0 5.0 teNe el. 
Aids. to agriculture, including subsidies.___ 1.9 1.2 —0.7 
Social security, relief, and retirement_____ 1.6 1.2 —0.4 
General public works program___________~ 1.6 0.9 —0.7 
Gener: genes LL. 2.1 1.9 —0.2 
Pay increase not abserbed__ o.2 0.2 pa Ao 
Subtotal, decreased or unchanged programs 12.4 10.4 —2.0 
Total expenditures and net change____. 36.0 41.5 +5.5 

Increases in Revised Estimates.;the 7.5-billion-dollar increases. 


included in the}This legislation will necessitate 


the following expenditures in the 


counts for 4.4 billion dollars of! fiscal year 1947: 


(In Billions ) 
$2.4 
0.6 
0.1 


0.1 


PO iis merit enwes 


ee ee a ee a 


4.4 


timated below those shown in the 
original Budget. These receipts 
are treated as deductions from 
gross expenditures for national 
defense. A further reduction in 
receipts from the sale of surplus 
property by agencies other than 
government corporations is re- 
flected in the estimates of mis- 
cellaneous receipts of the general 
and special accounts, rather than 
as an offset to expenditures. Esti- 
mates of tax refunds have been 
increased by 270 million dollars 
because of experience with the 
new types of refunds. : 
Many more veterans are avail- 
ing themselves of educational op- 
portunities and other benefits than 
was estimated in January. These 
veterans’ programs alone account 
for 1.0 billion dollars of the in- 
crease in authorized programs, 
and some of these programs are 
still expanding. I believe that 
tightening of standards for veter- 





plant and equipment are now es- 


ans’ programs, especially for re- 








adjustment allowances and on- 
the-job training, can bring con- 
siderable economies. 


Decreases in Revised Estimates. 
The increase in certain categories 
of expenditures for the fiscal year 
1947 is offset, to some extent, by 
declines from the January esti- 


mates for other categories. These 
| reductions, amounting to 2.0 bil- 


lion dollars, occur in programs 
for agriculture, social security, 
general public works, and generat 
government. A part of these re- 
ductions is to be attributed to de- 
lays in enactment of proposed leg- 
islation and to congressional ac- 
tion reducing appropriations be- 
low my recommendations. For ex- 
ample, the total of appropriations 
for civil departments and agencies 
is 104 million dollars below the 
recommendations — over one-half 
of the decrease in estimated ex- 
penditures for this item. 

The decrease of 737 million dol- 
lars in estimated expenditures for 
agricultural programs reflects pri- 
marily the fact that little, if any, 
outlay for price supports will be 
required in the current fiscal year 
in view of the present outlook for 
agricultural prices. Expenditures 
for food subsidies, also included in 
this category, are now estimated 
at 975 million dollars, including 
175 million dollars to liquidate 
1946 obligations. The remaining 
800 million dollars, I believe, will 
be needed during 1947 as a part of 
the food price control program. 
The favorable employment out- 
look also has permitted a consid- 
erable reduction in the estimates 
for social security expenditures. 


Federal expenditures for publie 


| works are now expected to be less 


than 60% of the original estimates 
for the fiscal year 1947. Some of 
these programs were lagging be- 
cause of material and manpower 
shortages, and public works of 
certain types were curtailed by 
executive as well as congressional 


'action when the Veterans’ Emer- 


gency Housing Program was initi- 
ated. In view of the present in- 
flationary situation, however, this 
policy of deferment must be ex- 
tended to all categories and must 
be enforced as drastically as pos- 
sible. 


I am directing the heads of 
Federal agencies to curtail public 
works expenditures in general, 
and to limit expenditures for cer- 
tain programs to specified 
amounts. Consistent with this ac- 
tion, Iam asking agencies making 
grants or loans for construction 
work to seek cooperation of State 
and local groups in holding down 
such expenditures wherever pos- 
sible. The Director of War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversion is issu- 
ing an order providing for a 60- 
day moratorium on all new Fed- 
eral public works commitments. 
This directive will also require 
deferment of a large volume of 
Federal construction until the last 
quarter of the fiscal year 1947. 
Where there is legislation for new 
programs, expenditures in the fis- 
cal year 1947 will be restricted toe 
planning activities. All in all, the 
reduction in Federal expenditures 
for public works is estimated at 
707 million dollars. The policy of 
deferment will also hold down 
commitments for public works in 
the years immediately following. 


Recent trends have indicated 
that military and naval expendi-~ 
tures in the current fiscal year 
were likely to run considerably 
above the level estimated in the 
January Budget. This was true 
even excluding new legislation, 
such as the military pay increase 
and larger naval appropriations 
recommended and enacted since 
January. The Secretaries of War 
and Navy, at my request, will re- 
duce projected expenditures for 
the Army and.Navy by 1,650 mil- 
lion dollars to the level shown in 
the revised estimates of this Re- 
view. I believe that this adjust- 
ment can be accomplished without 
impairing the effectiveness of our 
military establishment. Similarly, 
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I have requested the Chairman of 
the Maritime Commission to ad- 
just the current program for new 
ship construction so that expen- 
ditures for this purpose will not 
exceed 60 million-dollars in the 
fiscal year 1947. This action will 
reduce projected Maritime expen- 
ditures by 60 million dollars. 
These reductions do not directly 
appear in the tabular comparison 
of the original and revised esti- 
mates. These cuts prevent a cor- 
responding increase that otherwise 
would have occurred. 


I cannot at this time estimate 
what additional reductions will be 
feasible under the reexamination 
of the defense program which, as 
I have stated above, the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy Will under- 
take. For the military activities 
of the War and Navy Departments 
the balances of prior year appro- 
priations available for expendi- 
ture, together with new appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year 1947, 
amount to over 22.9 billion dol- 
lars. The expenditure program for 
these activities in the fiscal year 
1947 is 13.2 billion dollars. One- 
third or more of the military ex- 
penditures in the fiscal year 1947 
will be made from unexpended 
balances of war-year appropria- 
tions. After allowing an operating 
margin this should still leave con- 
siderable amounts of carried-over 
funds to be repealed or to lapse. 
I believe it quite likely that the 
reexamination of our defense pro- 
gram will reveal the necessity for 
further downward adjustments in 
appropriations. 


3. Revised Revenue Estimates 
and Tax Policy 


In January net receipts were 
estimated at 31.5 billion dollars 
for the fiscal year 1947. The re- 
vised estimate is 39.6 billion dol- 
lars as shown in Table 1. The 
upward revision by 8.1 billion dol- 
lars has been made in the expec- 
tation that the high dollar volume 
of economic activity will continue, 
with a high level of taxable indi- 
vidual and corporate incomes and 
large sales of taxable commodi- 
ties. 

In making the revenue esti- 
mates, it has been assumed that 
taxes will be maintained at their 
present level. It has also been as- 
sumed that the collections under 
the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act will be continued at a 


2% total rate through the fiscal | 


year. 


The tax reductions and adjust- 
ments made last year fully met 
the needs for adapting the war- 
time revenue system to the recon- 
version period. I repeat, no fur- 
ther tax reductions should be 
made until the present inflation- 
ary situation has passed. Our tax 
policy should be designed not only 
to check inflation but to prevent 





4. The Deficit and the 
National Debt 


Between the January and Au- 
gust estimates, receipts have gone 
up more than expenditures by 
about 2.6 billion dollars. Hence, 
the expected deficit for the fiscal 
year 1947 dropped from 4.5 to 1.9 
billion dollars. Without the ex- 
penditures under new legislation 
—legislation not contemplated last 
January—the Budget for the fiscal 
year 1947 would have shown a 
surplus. 


I shall endeavor throughout the 
fiscal year to reduce expenditures 
whenever and wherever they can 
be reduced without harm to our 
security and the general welfare. 
A substantial budget surplus must 
be our objective for the following 
year. The Bureau of the Budget, 
at my direction, has informed all 
Federal agencies of this goal. 


The retirement of the public 
debt is proceeding more rapidly 
than previously expected. In the 
January Budget the Federal debt 
was estimated at 271 billion dol- 
lars on June 30, 1947. By the end 
of the fiscal year 1947 it will de- 
cline to an estimated 261 billion 
dollars on the basis of present 
estimates. Liquidation of the 
Treasury cash balance was some- 
what less than expected in the fis- 
cal year 1946, and this will permit 
correspondingly more debt retire- 
ment during the current fiscal 
year. 


5. Payments to and Receipts 
from the Public 


The immediate economic impact 
of the Budget is felt when the 
Federal Government either col- 
lects money from individuals and 
business or disburses money to in- 
dividuals and business. The Budget 
in its traditional form does not 
give an adequate picture of these 
cash transactions between the 
government as a unit and the 
public. 

Budget expenditures include 
certain intragovernmental trans- 
actions, such as transfers to trust 
accounts. They also include, for 
the fiscal year 1947, substantial 
amounts of noncash expenditures, 
such as 950 million dollars in 
notes to be issued to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, and 2.1 bil- 
lion dollars in terminal leave 
bonds. On the other hand, budget 
expenditures do not include cer- 
tain cash disbursements to the 
public, such as payments of old- 
age benefits from trust accounts. 


To show actual payments to and 
receipts from the public, the 
transactions of the general and 
special accounts, of government 
corporations and of trust accounts 
must be consolidated, and non- 
cash transactions must be exclud- 


any particular group from profit-|ed. The following table summa- 


ing by it. 


rizes such a consolidation: 


SUMMARY OF PAYMENTS TO AND RECEIPTS FROM THE PUBLIC* 


(For the fiscal years 1945, 1946 and 1947—In Billions) 
1 





: 1945 
Description-— Actual 
Payments to the public____._ $96.4 
Receipts from the public 
(other than borrowing) ___ 50.6 
Excess of payments_______ $45.8 
Excess of receipts________ rol 5 


*See Table IV for detail. 


The table indicates that under 
the revised estimates the govern- 
ment will receive more this year 
in the form of taxes, contributions 
and other receipts than it will pay 
to the public. This excess of re- 
ceipts will help to mitigate infla- 
tionary trends. 


6. The Government’s Budget 
and the Nation’s Budget 


The Federal Budget has become 
of such vital importance that it 
must be viewed in its relationship 
with the economy as a whole. 

As in former years, I present in 
Table 5 the most recent estimates 
for the Government’s Budget and 
the Nation’s Budget, with data for 
a war year, fiscal 1945, for com- 
parison. 
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Budget Budget 
Document Review 
1946 Estimates Estimates 

Actual January, 1946 August, 1946 
$649 $37.1 $39.9 .- 

48.1 34.7 42.7 

$1€.8 $2.4 Pm ra 

b~ Si 3 PA 2.8 


The comparison shows that con- 
sumer incomes in the last half of 
the fiscal. year 1946 were at a 
relatively high level, in fact, not 
much below that of wartime. 
These consumer receipts include a 
considerable amount of income 
payments not received from our 
current production, such as mus- 
tering-out pay and veterans’ ben- 
efits. Consumers, who accumu- 
lated large reserves during war- 
time, are increasing their pur- 
chases, partly financed by install- 
ment credit. The current rate of 
net savings by consumers is great- 
ly below the wartime rate. 

During the war business accu- 
mulated more funds through de- 
preciation reserves and undistrib- 
uted profits than it spent for cap- 


| 
ital outlays. This trend has been | 


fully reversed. Capital formation, | 
chiefly for expanding productive | 
capacity, inventories and exports, 
now exceeds the internal fund ac- 
cumulation of business, and thus 
requires spending of accumulated 
funds or new financing. Increased 
spending by consumers, expanded 
outlays by business, and a still 
high level of expenditures by 
government are causing demand 
to outrun production. This char- 
acterizes the current inflationary 
threat. 


This situation requires that the 
Federal Government, as well as 
State and local governments, re- 
duce expenditures and keep taxes 
at a high level. All deferrable ex- 
penditures, at all levels of govern- 
ment, should be postponed until | 
the backlog of demand for goods | 
and services is satisfied. 


I said in my January message: 
“Today inflation is our greatest 
immediate domestic problem.” 
This is as true now as it was six 
months ago. The traditional forces 
of private enterprise and self-re- 
liance are at work in transform- 
ing a war economy into a peace 
economy of high production and 
full employment. It is our duty to 
prevent this transformation from 
degenerating into a _ speculative 
boom and subsequent collapse 
such as we had after the last war. 
Budgetary policy has a great re- 
sponsibility in that respect. Its 
responsibility increases as direct 
controls are lifted. 


Lauds Act to Retire 
Treasury’s Interest 
in FDIC 


(Continued from page 747) 
feasible for it to start repaying 








the government’s capital invest- 
ment out of the assessments re- 
ceived from insured banks so that 


be subsidy free. 
Corporation is now collecting as- 


ernment its $150,000,000 invest- 
ment in about two or three years 
and still retain a $1,000,000,000 in- 
surance fund. The entire capital 
of $289,000,000 could be repaid at 
this rate in four or five years, At 
the end of that period we would 
have a_ $1,000,000,000 insurance 
fund entirely free of government 
subsidy and built up by our in- 
sured banking system. This is a 
goal which I believe all of us 
would like to see achieved. Now 
that the opportunity is at hand 
to start this program, the neces- 
sary statutory authority embodied 
in the bill which I am proposing 
should be enacted. 

““The Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation has done an ex- 
cellent job; it has helped to bring 
the bank depositors of this coun- 
try out of the doldrums _ into 
which they fell in the early 1930s 
and has restored in them a feeling 
of confidence and security in our 
banking structure. I think this 
eonfidence will be increased if 
they are made aware that the 
successful operation of the Fed- 
eral deposit insurance system to 
date makes: it possible for the 
Corporation to return the original 
capital investment so that the 
system depends entirely upon the 
insured banks themselves. . , .’” 


Cameron, Shanley & 
Wells Open Firm 


Philip G. Cameron, Daniel K. 
Shanley and Frederic Jay Wells 
have formed Cameron, Shanley & 
Wells, Inc. The new company 
will direct reorganization plans, 
stockholders relations and proxy 
solicitations, and will maintain 
offices at 135 Broadway, New 








York City. 


eventually the Corporation will | 


At the rate the | struction of their industries dev- 


sessments, that is, about $100,000,- | 
000 a year, it could repay the gov- | 





How Foreign Trade Affects U. S. 


(Continued from page 753) 


provide an active export balance 
in commodity trade. The strain on 
the credit structure is such that 
gold tends to be exported also, 
and if the pressure continues 
there may be an actual export of 
capital by sales of securities and 
Similar means . .. National and 
individual bankruptcies and repu- 
diations of debt on a vaster scale 
than the world has ever seen are 
imminent unless international 
trade can once more be restored 
to something approaching its for- 
mer freedom.” 


Europe No Competitor 

If we are in earnest about main- 
taining our economy at a high 
level after the holocaust, and 
about providing employment to 
all who are able and willing to 
work, we must provide an outlet 
for the products of our factories 
and our farms and mines. The de- 
mands for these products by a 
war-torn world will be enormous. 
For a number of years at least 
Europe, an important competitor 
prior to the war, will be in no 
position to supply even a fraction 
of the demand. Moreover, the 
manufacturing and _ productive 
capacity of the Old World will 
have to be restored with Ameri- 
can aid. 

Some of the means required for 
the rehabilitation of the world 
will in all probability be supplied 
out of the huge balances which 
foreign countries now hold in the 
United States, placed at about $20 
billion. The bulk, however, will 
have to be _ furnished’ either 
through governmental or private 
agencies. Foremost among these is 
the International Bank, created 
under the terms of the Bretton 
Woods Agreement. 

The International Bank 
The primary function of: the 


trust tunds. It is confidently ex- 
pected that deposit banks will ob- 
vain permussiou vo buy the bonds, 
and with about $30 billion in un- 
invested funds (including cash 
items) a very important market 
will thus be provided. It is also 
probable tnac tae bonds may be 
declared eligible for invest- 
ment by insurance companies and 
trust funds. 

Instead of offering bonds on be- 
half of individual borrowers, it is 
expected that the loans will be 
offered as general obligations of 
the bank. In this respect the bonds 
will be somewhat similar to the 
Federal Loan Bank bonds, where 
the purchaser of bonds does not 
know precisely the nature of the 
property which is set aside as se~ 
curity. 

The significant thing about the 
transaction is its constructive and 
revenue-producing character. In 
this connection, attention may be 
directed to an observation made 
by a Special Joint Committee of 
the League of Nations on Condi- 
tions of Private Foreign Invest- 
ment: 

“Sound foreign investment con- 
tributes to the creation and main-— 
tenance of national and interna- 
tional political security, price sta- 
bility, exchange convertibility and 
freedom of trade.” 

If the debtor and creditor coun- 
tries will appreciate their respon- 
sibilities, the International Bank 
will prove most constructive, con- 
tributing immeasurably to the . 
maintenance of peace and the 
economic well-being of nations, 


Extent of Current Trade 
According to the Department of 
Commerce, U. S. exports are run- 
ning now ata rate of $9.150 bil- 
lions in value a year, our com—., 





bank is to promote sound interna-— 
tional loans to countries in need 
of foreign capital for the recon- 


astated by the war and for the de- 
velopment of their resources. If 
private investors are not prepared 
to make such loans, the Interna-— 
tional Bank will guarantee them 
or will make loans directly out of 
funds raised through the sale of 
its own securities. 

The total authorized capital of 
the bank for all countries is $10 
billion, of which the United States 
contributes about $3 billion. Onty 
20% of the subscribed capital is 
scheduled to be paid down. The 
balance is represented by pledges 
to be called later, in the event of 
default on the part of certain bor- 
rowers, in which case the bank 
will have to make good such de- 
fault. Although the United States 
government will subscribe only 
about $600 million, private in- 
vestors in the United States might 
conceivably invest between $6 and 
$9 billion in the guaranteed bonds 
of the bank. It is reasonable to 
assume that the bulk of the bonds 
will be placed with American in- 
vestors, individuals and _ institu- 
tions. 

An examination of all the fac-— 
tors involved leads to the conclu- 
sion that the bonds of the bank 
will constitute adequately secured 
investments, entitled to a high in- 
vestment rating. The bonds will 
have the guarantee of a bank 
owned and operated by some 44 
nations, with the United States 
being a 30% stockholder. The 
loans made by the bank will be 
guaranteed by the government of 
the country where the borrower is 
located, or by the central bank of 
such country. In addition to the 
rate of interest, the borrower will 
pay an extra 1 to 1%% annually 
for reserves against losses. 


Marketing Bank’s Bonds 

Assuming no appreciable change 
in money rates, the bonds of the 
bank might be marketed success- 
fully on a 3 to 3%% basis. In 
view of their anticipated high rat- 
ing, the bonds should be in de- 
mand by individual investors, 


banks, insurance companies and 


mercial exports, exclusive of, 


than double the value of pre-war. >; 


This is despite shortages, despite .,. 


export restrictions maintained be— , 
cause of those shortages, and de- 
spite import restrictions and_ex- 
change shortages abroad. Esti- 
mated foreign requirements indi- 
cate that this year American com— — 
modities may be exported in the’. 
follow:ng amounts: 
Machinery and vehicles_____$3,419,000,000 ~. 


Metals and manufactures____ 1,042,000,000 
Non-metallic minerais....._. 1,029,000,000 
Vegetable food products____- 994,000,000 
Inedible vegetable food prod. 560,000,000 
Edible animal producits_-—_-~-~- 894,000,000 
Inedible animal products--_._. 148,000,000 
Chemica's and related prod... 736,000,000 
Miscellaneous -......------. 417,000,000 





Total ___-- __________$9,239,000,000 

In the first six months of 1946 
American railway equipment 
manufacturers received orcers for 
55,339 freight cars, 752 passenger 
cars, 298 steam locomotives, and 
514 Diesel-electric locomotives. 
More than two-thirds of the 
freight cars, 38,167, were for ex- 
port and the remaining 17,172 for 
domestic service. Foreign govern- 
ments and foreign railroads pur- 
chased 254 of the 298 steam loco-— 
motives, the other 44 going to 
American railroads. Of the Diesel- 
electric locomotives, domestic or- 
ders were 277, with 88 for export 
and 149 unidentified. 

An indication of European rail- 
road equipment losses is given by 
these official figures supplied by 
Holland: 








Before After Decline 

Equipment— War Liberation % 
Freight cars__--- 30,000 1,050 96.50 
Passerwer cars_-_ 1,750 287 83.60 
Locomotives 890 165 81.46 
Electric trains_-—- 300 5 98.33 
Diesel elec. trains 57 1 98.25 
Weta |. aon aan s 1,508 95.43 

Conclusion 


More than ever before, foreign 
trade is essential to the Ameri- 
can economy, with foreign credits 
a pre-requisite. Demand for 
American products from a war- 
tarn world will meet little compe- 
tition from Europe for some time, 
and is expected to be financed on 
an important scale through the In- 
ternational Bank and its securi- 
ties. 








UNRRA shipments, being more 
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Trade Prospects in War Torn Countries 
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(Continued from page 749) 
coulctics, and France, Beigium, | 
the Netherlands with the Nether-. 
lands East Indies, and the Malay 
renuuiswa among the liberated 
areas. Other areas which have yet 
to return to a healthy status in 
international trade are Austria, 
Korea, and Siam, Italy, and also 
Greece, the Balkans, the Philip- 
pines and French Indo-China. 

In no two of the areas named 
do we find exactly the same 
group of difficulties besetting the 
revitalization of sound, freeiy op- 
erative internationa] trade condi- 
tions. In a few words I'll try to 
give you for each the present 
status and how we in the Office of | 
International Trade view the 
prospect. 

German Situation 


We'll take Germany first. Ger- 
many today, as you know, is di- 
vided into four general zones. 
Governing these zones the four 
allied powers, the United States, 
Britain, France, and the U.S.S.R., 
have each set up a military gov- 
ernment. That controlling the 
United States zone is the Official 
Military Government of the 
United States in Germany, called 
for short OMGUS from the ini- 
tials of these words. If there were 
any part of Germany with which 
we might have expected trade to 
be most readily revived it would 
probably be in this zone con- 
trolled by OMGUS. 

Now, even if military priorities 
did not impede the restoration of 
trade, let’s look at the rest of the 
picture. The United States is com- 
mitted by the Potsdam Agreement 
and other undertakings to work 
with cur Allies in setting up a 
mew German economy. And these 
undertakings envisage _ strictly 
controlled foreign trade wherein 
prescribed exports will be bal- 
anced against prescribed imports. 
I need hardly tell you that our 





War Department and our State | ship wreckage, has been removed 
| there is still much to be done. 


Department are striving for the 
earliest possible inception of this 
arrangement. 

The State 
nounced last week that 
reached a tentative agreement in| 
principal to unify for economic | 
reasons, the British and American 
zones of occupation. It is hoped 
that France will join in this 
movement but the likelihood that. 


Department 


the Union of Soviet Socialist Re-| 
public will join her Allies in this 
| those 


move is much more remote. 

We recognize the desirability of 
rehabilitating certain industries 
so that Germany can produce 


commodities that can be convert- | 


@d into dollars, thereby reducing 
the burden on the American tax- 
payer now necessary to prevent 
starvation, unrest and disease in 


the occupied area. However, such | 
production must fit into the pic- | 
ture painted by our policies as | 


determined by the Potsdam 
Agreement and military neces- 
sity. It is simple to say that “if 


you let the businessman in, he'll 
get trade rolling.” 
“that time unfortunately has not 
"as yet arrived. You may rest as- 
‘sured that restricions will be eased 
as rapidly as the exigencies per- 
mit. The methods and procedure 
for the sale in the United States 
ef such exports as may be created 
in Germany are being carefully 
“studied by the responsible agen- 
cies in Washington as well as in 
Germany. The U, S. commercial 
company has been named as the 
agency that will act on this side 
“ef the ocean as the organization 
that will receive and dispose of 
‘Shipments from Germany. The 
methods for sale have not yet 
been determined. There have 
been some exchanges between the 
quadri_partite governments but 
these have consisted primarily of 
foodstuffs, fuels, etc., and on an 
exchange basis. 


The American zone has been 
divided into three areas — or 


Laender—Greater Hesse, Wuert- 
temberg - Baden and Bavaria, 


| outstanding importance were com- 


an- | 
it had) 


'sible to reestablish any of the im- 


Gentlemen, | 


Within these Laender the Ger- 
mans are conducting their local 
government under U. S. military 
supervision. Production, however, 
is limited to those commodities 
needed for home consumption. 
Great numbers of factories will 
not be permitted to operate; many 
are being dismantled, many will 
be sold. A list of these is obtain- 
able from the Department of 
Commerce. The destruction of 
the cities is difficult to conceive 
Hardly a city in Germany escaped 
virtual destruction, or at least 
major damage. Old Nuernberg, 
including the city walls, is so 
much rubble. 

Among other industries, the 
manufacture of lead pencils was 
of major importance to that city. 
Several of the factories did not 
suffer severely while others of 


pletely destroyed. But even those 
factories that escaped _ serious 
damage are operating at but a 
small percentage of their capacity 
due to many factors. Among 
these are lack of raw material, 
effective labor (and such avail- 
able labor unable physically to 
work at full normal capacity), 
fuel shortage and other contrib- 
uting reasons, 


I cite this as an example that 
can be duplicated over and over 
again. While great strides have 
been made by OMGUS there is 
still much to be done. 


There is still no official inter- 
national exchange rate for the 
Mark, nor are financial transac- 
tions, or for that matter any in- 
ternational deals permissible on a 
private basis. 


Bridges all over the country 
were destroyed. Those destroyed 
over rivers and canals effectively 
blocked inland water traffic 
which was a prime transportation 
channel in pre-war Germany. 
While much of this, as well as 


Austrian Situation 


The situation in Austria shows 
no more favorable picture than 
the German situation at this time. 
Thus far it has been hardly pos- 


portant Austrian industries. In 
the case of the handicraft activi- 
ties the picture is somewhat more 
favorable. Raw materals are rel- 
atively more easily obtainable by 
workers who draw upon 
local sources for their materials. 
In general it may be said that they 
still have their tools and are in a 
position to fabricate these long 
familiar and well liked wares. But 
little has been done, however, to 
reestablish the agency system 
whereby the manufactures of 
these householders formerly found 
their way to central marketing 
points from which their products 
were then distributed. To start 
the flow of these goods once again 
'will require the setting up of these 
agencies, the availability of a 
sound monetary system and the 
| restoration of transport facilities. 
And these are only the most im- 
portant of the facilities now lack- 
ing. Packing materials are non- 
existent, the problems of insur- 
ance are completely unsolved, and 
I could go on and on. 


Japan and Korea 


The situation in Japan is sim- 
ilar in many respects to that in 
Germany, excepting that she did 
not suffer as much property de- 
struction as her former ally, and 
the situation also differs insofar 
that troublesome questions of a 
four-way division of the area and 
its occupation by four different 
powers do not exist. The first 
shipments from that country have 
reached our shores and have been 
sold. I refer to raw silk of which 
more can be expected. Other com- 
modities will undoubtedly follow. 
As is the case of Germany, no 


mined, but every consideration to 
fair and practical procedure is be- 
ing carefully considered and your 
Department of Commerce is ever 
watchful of your interest. 

Korea—This country presents a 
most difficult, and I should say 
an even darker picture than either 
Germany or Japan. . 


As in the case of Germany, this 
area is divided between two coun- 
tries for occupational purposes. The 
38th parallel is the artificial line 
of demarcation. South of that lat- 
itude is the American zone, north 
is that area occupied by the 
U.S.S.R. That line is a true fron- 
tier. Transportation and trade be- 
tween the two areas stops at that 
point. There is little exchange of 
merchandise between the two 
areas and this is largely on an ex- 
change basis between the Russians 
and ourselves. 


The Korean situation is more 
difficult than the Japanese as you 
must appreciate the fact that! 
available administrative person- 
nel is but 10% of that which we 
have in Japan, and so many of the 
officers stationed in Korea are re- 
turning due to the expiration of 
their service period—which makes | 
the problem of training and co- 
ordinating the work just that 
much more difficult, 


A small percentage of the pop- 
ulation in Korea was wealthy. 
75% of the people are miserably 
poor and there is no true middle 
class. Those who had wealth— 
the industrialists as well as the 
large landowners — were mostly 
either Japanese or those who are 
accused of having collaborated ac- 
tively with the Japanese during 
the 40 years that Japan occupied 
the country. 


The light industrial activities | 
are largely centered in southern | 
Korea (which is the American | 
zone) but, because of the terrific | 
upheaval, that country is sorely in | 


om | 
need of technicians and sound | 


businessmen; One of the policies | 
of our government is to avoid any | 
appearance, or to encourage in| 
any way activities that could be | 
construed as American commer- 
cial imperialism. The rate of ex- 
change in effect at the present | 
time for local purpose is 15 to 1. | 
Actually, on a price basis the rate 





and what trade does exist is oper- | 
ated upon such a level. 


vate trade with Korea at least for 
the next 12 months. 


question of currency. Korean cur- 
rency has been counterfeited to a 
considerable extent and it will be 
necessary to print new money be- 
fore the economic conditions in 
that country can be expected to 
be stable. 

Southern Korea is also the “rice 
bow!” but no exportable surpluses 
can be expected this year or for 
some time to come. Korea can 
produce, and has produced in the 
past, various handicrafts that have 
found a market abroad. Produc- 


portant item to Korea. Their cot- 
ton textile industry was well ad- 
vanced and much of the products 
of Korea were exported under the 
legend “Made in Japan.” We can- 
not lock for a resumption of a 
substantial volume of the cotton 
textile industry until they have 
proper personnel, 


The question of stabilization 
and the training of government 
personnel is also a very trying 
and perplexing problem. Our oc- 
cupational forces have organized 
and trained a small police force, 
but here again is a problem of 
effectiveness. For 40 years the 
Koreans have been policed by the 
Japanese whom they feared and 
obeyed and it is not too simple to 
imbue the native police with the 
spirit necessary for their duties 
when it affects other Koreans. 

As I have stated before, for at 








definite plan as to the mechanics 
of disposal has yet been deter- 


least the next twelve months we 
can lovok for little private trade. 





of 60 to 1 would be more realistic | 
Little can be expected of vri- | 


One of the | 
problems that face the trade is the | 


tion of raw silk was also an im- | 


Korean trade prior to the war of | 
course was largely centered on 
Japan. The balance of trade was 
always one unfavorable to Korea 
but the balance was effected 
through the acquisition by the 
Japanese of major physical prop- | 
erties and land. This, therefore, 
requires that a re-orientation be 
effected as to Korean foreign 
trade. 


Liberated Countries 


When we turn to the liberated 
countries the situation is some- 
what brighter, though in each of | 
these there are still serious im- 
pediments to trade. In France, for 
instance, you have by now of 
course heard of the inception of 
the groupment system of trading. 
Under this system there have beea | 
substituted in place of the com- 
mittees of national organization, 
representative groups covering 
many of the productive activities 
of France. Through these repre- 
sentative groups it is planned that 
the commodities for a particular | 
industry will flow. But many | 
questions have been left unan- | 
swered. As yet we have had no 
advice as to just how these groups 
will function. No regulations have 
been published, no distribution | 
quotas have been set up. Of 
course, in the case of many raw 
materials judged by the govern- 
ment to be necessities for reestab- 
lishing industries or in meeting 
essential needs, the purchasing 
mission is still functioning. Other 
commodities for export to France 
are subject to a license system so 
that the government can guard its 
foreign exchange position. With 
reference to exports from France, 
the picture is considerably bright- 
er. Many commodities no longer 
need export licenses and the only 
restriction upon the French ex- 
porter is that he must turn over 
his dollars to the government 
which in exchange pays him 
francs. 











and still operative, 
|}agent for buying and selling in 
| the Indies. The organization oper- 
|ates through trade commissioners 
|in various import countries, there 
| being two in the United States. 


V-J Day has prevented reestab- 
lishment of normal trading oper- 
ations in this colonial empire. At 


|present the Netherlands Indies 


Government Import and Export 
Organization, otherwise known as 
NIGIEO, set up during the war 
is the sole 


At present NIGIEO collates and 
presents estimates of import 
needs to the commissioners and 


|'generally tries to preserve an 


equality between the credits it 
acquires from its exports and the 
debits it incurs through its im- 
ports, although this is not yet pos- 
sible in the case of trade with the 
United States. Trade commission- 
ers endeavor to secure the sup- 
plies requested by NIGIEO and 
arrange for their shipment to the 
Indies, where title to them rests 
with NIGIEO. On the export side 
NIGIEO acts as preclusive buying 
agent for Netherlands Indies 


| products and arranges for their 


disposal abroad through their 
trade commissioner. No private 
importers or exporters now oper- 
ate in the Netherlands Indies and 
NIGIEO has thus far not been 
ready to enter into any direct ne- 
gotiations with U. S. firms who 
are referred instead to the Trade 
commissioner in New York when- 
ever requests for information are 
received. 

The Balkans cannot be teated 
as a single entity as far as the 
trade situation is concerned. Ru- 
mania is still a closed book to any 
revival of trade with the United 
States. There has been a very 
limited resumption of trade with 
Bulgaria, chiefly in tobacco and 
attar of roses. In the case of Yu- 
goslavia, that country is taking 
steps to place its foreign trade on 
a sounder basis. While trade, both 
export and import, will continue, 





In Belgium trade restrictions 
ave almost been completely lift- 
ed, although this country, like all 
liberated countries, is sorely in 
need of dollars and your ability to 
export goods to Belgium is much 
more likely of success if these 
goods are among those judged as 
necessities to the restoration of 
that country’s economy. 

With reference to the Nether- 
lands, although the country has 
made considerable 
ward recovering its economic life 


| its economy, which of course in- 


cludes its foreign trade, remains 
under strict government supervi- 
|sion. Imports are handled almost 
|exclusively through the govern- 
/ment and its purchasing agencies. 
Although official statements and 
press comments point,to a free 


|and unrestricted trade as a most} 
| desirable goal very little has been | 


realized toward this end up to the 
present time. Even though you 
‘are now permitted to deal di- 
rectly with Netherlands importers 
or shippers and trade, and trade 
appears to be relatively free of 
governmental impediments, the 
fact remains that the Netherlands 
Government requires import or 
export licenses for the shipment 
of almost all commodities. This 
leaves the government practically 
in complete control of foreign 
trade. From this country exports 
may be expected to expand rather 
more rapidly than imports. The 
Netherlands has only a_ small 
amount of foreign exchange and 
is endeavoring mightily to acquire 
dollars. It is trying to regain the 
position in world markets which 
it lost during the war and its in- 
creased exports will be used for 
this purpose as well as to pay for 
needed imports and thus for the 
final recovery of the entire econ- 
omy. Consequently, exports have 
precedence over domestic de- 
mands even for vital or necessary 
commodities, and domestic con- 
sumption is held to a very low 
level in order to facilitate exports. 
The discussion of this country’s 


economy cannot omit the trade of 
the Netherlands East Indies. The 
disturbed political situation since 





progress to- | 


at least for the present, complete- 

|ly state controlled, the trade in 
'each type of commodity will be 
| placed under the direction of the 
outstanding trader in that com- 
modity. Thus, as an example, in- 
| stead of one man handling all ani- 
/'mal products a separate operator 
| will now be put in charge of each 
type of hides, etc. Like most of 
the rest of Europe the Balkan 
| countries are restricted by lack of 
foreign exchange and their for- 
eign trade must, therefore, be 
regulated by their governments to 
favor the rehabilitation of the 
|country’s economy and the con- 
'servation of exchange. Most of 
these countries are also on a 
state-trading basis. 

In Greece the formidable task 
|of rehabilitation has given little 
|opportunity for the restoration of 
export or import trade in signifi- 
cant quantities. Thus far some 
shipments of tobacco and modest 
quantities of goat and sheep skins 
have represented the bulk of ex- 
ports from that country. Imports 
have been almost completely 
dominated by the relief supply 
| program, However, a system has 
been set up for the movement of 
commercial shipments in both di- 
rections. This system provides for 
the issuance of Greek export and 
import licenses with exchange ar- 
rangements prescribed and closely 
controlled by the Bank of Greece. 
There has now been established 
by law an “Association of Com- 
mercial Agents in Greece.” Mem- 
bership in this Association is lim- 
ited to persons possessing the nec 
essary qualification of solvency, 
ability and character. The setting 
up of the Association and the re- 
liance which can be placed on 
certified members of the group 
should be reassuring to Americans 
seeking to market goods in that 
country. 


Situation in China 


The situation in China is still 
very unsettled. As you know, the 
Yhinese Nationalist Government 
1as sought by successive steps to 
attain national sovereignity in 
political and economic affairs, 
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These culminated in the relin- 
quishment of extra. territorial 
rights by the powers in China, the 
defeat of Japan, and the return | 
to China of Manchuria and Taiwan 
(Formosa). During the war the 
government put into effect trade 
controls designed (1) to conserve | 
the resources of the country and 
deny them to the Japanese, and 
(2) to attract commodities into 
free China from the occupied | 
parts of the country. These con- | 
trols have now been amended and 
to some extent relaxed. However, 
current controls, designed to con- 
serve Chinese resources for the 
progressive industrialization of 
the country, prohibit or limit — 
under direction of the Temporary 
Import Planning Board — the 
import of commodities deemed | 
non-essential. The controls also 
provide for surrender to banks 
designated by the government of 
foreign exchange derived from 
exports, While in certain official 
pronouncements the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has indicated a willing- 
mess and desire to adopt the lib- 
eral and non-restrictive trade 
policies to which the United 
States seeks general adherance, 
full agreement on this point has 
not yet been reached. There is 
some indication that the govern- 
ment will pursue a policy of 
planned economic development. 
In general China desires to ex- 
pand its exports and restrict its 
imports. Expanded exports are 
desired to help finance the coun- 
try’s industrialization, while 
selected control over imports is 
aimed to favor shipment to that 
country of goods deemed essen- 
tial to its industrialization and 
sound economic development. 

It may be mentioned that any 
restoration of trade in China, 
whether under dominance of the | 
Government or via regular com- 
mercial channels, is largely de- 
pendent on transportation. And 
transportation in China, 
good, has been almost completely 
disrupted by the war. 

Philippines 
It is still too early to say defi- 





Philippines — now the Philippine 





Republic — is likely to develop. 
You will all remember how, about | 
nine months ago, the USCC took | 
over from the Army the task of | 
reopening and reviving the trade | 
with the Islands. Within a period | 
of two months the picture) 
changed from one entirely domin- | 


ated by the military to a point} 


where the USCC was able to 
withdraw from the _ situation, 
where the Port of Manila had | 
been restored for commercial | 
shipping, banks and _ insurance | 
companies had started function- 
ing, and American exporters and | 
importers were again able to deal | 
directly with the Islands. There | 
are further indications of plans | 
for increased industrialization in 
the Philippines and greater de- 
pendence upon domestic produc- 
tion, with some sign of a tendency 
toward government participation 
in trade, especially with regard 
to revived functions of the Na- 
tional Trading Corporation, Many 
difficulties must be overcome. The 
inadequacies of pier facilities, 
dock storage, haulage, warehous- 
ing and labor of all sorts are 
slowly being overcome. The new 
republic has not yet become 
master of the enormous construc- 
tion and rehabilitation problems. 
The U. S. Army and the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner have 
given some help in the way of 
trucks and repair of piers. But 
world shortages of construction 
materials impede the Philippine 
program in the Philippines as is 
the case everywhere else. 


Probably the greatest number 
of complaints that the Department 
of Commerce receives from ex- 
porters is due to the inability of 
their customers to obtain import 
licenses or dollar exchange, while 
their British competition have 
little difficulty in this respect. It 
is believed that with the approval 





of the British loan conditions wiil 
soon clarify, Nevertheless, even 


the elimination of the sterling 
area cannot entirely efiminate im- 
port controls by many of our cus- 
tomer countries whose require- 
ments are still so great that they 
will have to continue for some 
time to husband their foteign ex- 
change so as to more nearly bal- 
ance the expenditures and re- 
ceipts. 


Italy Ready for Trade 
The Italian picture is definitely 


ithe best of our erstwhile enemies. 


Two years ago the situation in 
Italy was. not too unlike that 
which exists in Germany today. 
In due course, goods began to 
move. First came the shipments 


‘of bulk commodities shipped by 
| the military occupying forces and 
| sold in this country by the USCC. 
|Then came handicrafts through 


the same channels. Subsequently, 
commercial correspondence was 
permitted and orders for specific 
merchandise from specified pro- 
ducers were handled through the 
USCC and ICE, an Italian govern- 
mental organization, This was 
followed by virtually direct trade 
between shipper and buyer, ex- 
cepting however, for Italian im- 
port and export controls. 

Today the Italian shipper is 
permitted to retain 50% of the 
dollar exchange he created, which 
may be spent in our country, 
within a certain period, for the 
unrestricted purchase of certain 
listed commodities which are 
needed in Italy. Italy still has a 
long road to travel before she re- 
covers her healthy economic 
status, but she has come a long 
way on her road to recovery dur- 
ing the past two years. 

It would take far more than 
the alloted time for me to discuss 
in detail all of the areas that are 


'of interest to the foreign traders 


of New York. 
However, our office in the De- 
partment in Washington as well 


Bbosnag the Regional Office in New 


York are always open to you and 
you'll find a large welcome sign 
on the doormat. The Department 
of Commerce exists for the busi- 


c /ness man and the OIT specifically 
nitely how the situation in the, 


for those engaged in foreign com- 
merce. Use it and its facilities and 
bring us your problems. We'll 
help you if we can. If the ques- 
tions involve other agencies of 
government, we may be able to 
serve you through contacts or 
presentation. The OIT is your 
government agency. Utilitize it’s 
facilities and let it help you. 


Truman Issues Plea 
For Rigid Economy 


(Continued from page 755) 
partment or agency. In view of 
the present fiscal situation, you 
should not hesitate to eliminate 
work of low priority. 


In addition to such major cur- 
tailments as may be _ possible. 
smaller economies must not be 
overlooked. In this connection it 
is particularly important that the 
Federal Government not compete 
with private demand for items in 
short supply. Such items as con- 
struction materials, automobiles, 
and office equipment should not 
be purchased before January 1947, 
except in cases of urgent neces- 
sity. In the case of such scarce 
commodities as lumber and tex- 
tiles, procurement should be de- 
ferred to an even later date. 


Salaries for personal services 
are the largest single item of ex- 
pense in many establishments. As 
you know, it is the intenticn of 
the Congress and of the Adminis- 
tration that the recent civilian 
pay increase be absorbed to a very 
considerable extent. I believe this 
can be done if active attention is 
given to all feasible methods of 
improving personnel utilization. 
Economies and short cuts should 
be introduced in all operations. 
Necessary reorganizations of staff 
should be completed quickly to 
promote efficiency in going for- 
ward with essential work. 

I am counting upon your active 
support in this program. 





Customers’ Brokers 
Announce New Slate 


Nominations of Officers 
Executive Committee members to | 
serve the Association of Cus- | 
tomers’ Brokers for 1946-7 have 
been announced. Elections will 
be held at the annual meeting, | 
Sept. 11. 

Nominees are: 

President—Richard M. 
Dean Witter & Co. 

Vice-President—Archie F. Har- 
ris, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner | 
& Beane. 


Ross, 























Richard M. Ross 


Treasurer—N. Leonard Jarvis, 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 

Secretary—Andrew W. Shuman, 
Delafield & Delafield. 

Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee (term expires in year in- 
dicated): ; 

Lester Robins (1950) Francis I. 
duPont & Co. 

Donald C. Blanke (1950) East- 
man, Dillon & Co. 

Fred C. Rugen (1950) Cohu & 
Torrey. 

John A. Hevey (1950) Ira Haupt 
& Co. 

James F. Hughes (1948) Auch- 
incloss, Parker & Redpath. 

Frank P. Rinckhoff (1949) E. F. 
Hutton & Co. 

Kenneth I. Walton (1949) J. S. 
Bache & Co. 

Alfred M. Elsesser (1949) Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. 

The selections for the Execu- 
tive Committee will replace: 
Thomas B. Meek, Standish M. 
Perrin, John Ralph Watson, Ralph 
Rotnem and Archie E. Rhinehart, 
whose terms have expired, and 
Spencer Phillips who recently 


} 


and | American 


“Let’s Stop Inflation Now!’’ 


(Continued from page 755) 


housewives. These 
women who run our homes have 
given a 25-day demonstration of 
their own ability to control prices. 
The housewife knew the capacity 
te produce goods existed in in- 
dustry, and she waited for the 
prices to be right. The chaos of 
runaway prices threatened by the 
outgoing OPA did not appear. In a 
few weeks more, with goods flow- 
ing into the market freely, the 
demonstration would have been 
complete that the nation did not 
need a new OPA. The best pro- 
tection to the people in the new 
act is the assurance written into 
the text by the Congress provid- 
ing that OPA shall die “in ro 
event later than June 30, 1947,” 
The new OPA is the bitter dregs 
of a mistaken wage-price policy 
to sqteeze profits that created 
economic anarchy and increased 
inflation. Last January when the 
President submitted his budget he 
estimated that in the current fis- 
cal year, ending next June 30th, 
the government would spend $35 
billions. The estimate has now 
been raised officially to over $40 
billions. 


This policy of fiscal drifting, 
indicated by a five billion dollar 
error in calculation, comes from 
increases in non-military expen- 
ditures. The government debt 
overhangs your job, your chattels 
and whatever savings that you 
have. The policy of deficit financ- 
ing levies its costs against your 
living and your future. Deficit 
financing reduces the value of 
every insurance policy you hold 
by reducing the purchasing power 





became a partner of a member | 


firm, and Jarvis and Shuman who 
have been nominated for officer- 
ships. 
Additional candidates in opposi- 
tion to those suggested by the 


| grand - children 


of the money. Deficit financing 
goes through your safety-deposit 
box and reduces the values in it 
without opening the box. Deficit 
financing reduces the value of 
every savings bank deposit with- 
out changing the credits in your 
bank book. Deficit financing re- 
| duces the value of the money in 
| your pocket while you hold on 
| to it, without changing the nu- 
merals on the folding money or 
the figures on your coins. Deficit 
financing in peacetime is a selfish 
plan to enjoy privileges and im- 
munities in the present at the ex- 
pense of our children and our 
in the future. 
Deficit financing is an invasion of 





| the purchasing power of the poor. 


committee may be placed on the | 


ballot at the annual meeting by 
petition signed by at least 20 


It reduces the amount of groceries 


| the housewife can purchase by in- 


creasing their prices. Deficit fi- 
nancing menaces the security of 


'all Civil Service employees, of all 


members and filed with the Sec- | 


retary five days in advance of the 
meeting. 


The Committee that will pre- | 
sent the nominations to the meet- | 


ing is composed of Frank Walker, 
Chairman and Charles Hemming, 
Secretary, who were appointed to 
those offices as holdovers from 
the 1945 Committee, under pro- 
visions of a new amendment to 
the constitution, and the follow- 
ing who were elected at the June 
meeting: Alfred Borneman, 


George E. Deming, Alex H. Hayes, 
Alfred Heitzman, John S. Mac- 
Lean, John Martin, Edward S. 
Morgan, Anthony Smith and W. 
A. Winslow. 


McDougal & Wheeler Open 


Inv. Firm in Yellow Knife 
YELLOWKNIFE, N. W. T., 
Canada—John L. McDougal and 
James G. Wheeler have formed 
McDougal & Wheeler to engage 
in the securities business. Mr. 
Wheeler prior to serving in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, was 
with Craigmyle, Rogers & Co., 
Hartley Rogers, Cohu & Torrey, 
R. E. Swart & Co., and G. L. 
Ohrstrom & Co. in New York. 








white-collar workers who func- 
tion as servants in all parts of the 
economy but not as_ pressure 
groups. Deficit financing inval- 
idates even the wage increases of 
labor by reducing the purchasing 
power of the money with which 
the increases are paid. 


Inflation can be stopped. It re- 
quires a budget in balance, the re- 
| moval of OPA controls, the pro- 

duction of goods, and a labor 

policy to be developed in the in- 
terest of all the people. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers will cooperate in every way 
possible, but try as we will, the 
fact remains that the responsibil- 
ity of what happens from here on 
rests squarely on the shoulders of 
the President. 


Commends President Truman’s 
Economy Directive 


Concurrently with the foregoing 
radio talk, Mr. Wason issued the 
following comment on President 
Truman’s direction to cut expenses 
in government agencies and de- 
partments: 


flow from strong words, but all 
citizens must find encouragement 
in President Truman’s statement 
of yesterday directing the heads of 
federal departments and agencies 
'to reduce their expenditures in 
the next 12 months to the ‘lowest 








“Strong deeds do not always 


possible level’ as one means to 
cambat inflation. In using the 
words ‘one of the most effective 
means’ of reducing inflationary 
pressures ‘is to reduce federal ex- 
penditures’, the President now 
forcefully, and we hope efectively, 
has come to grips with what NAM 
and other organizations have been 
emphasizing for months. 

“Last February NAM embarked 
on a campaign to combat the 
three roadblocks to prosperity— 
OPA restrictions on production, a 
politically designed labor policy 
that encouraged industrial strife, 
and excessive government ex- 
penditures. Though the contro- 
versy over OPA has been upper- 
most in the minds of most people, 
NAM spokesmen have continued 
to point out that strikes and in- 
flationary pressures brought about 
by continued deficit spending and 
the excessive level of federal ex- 
penditures were equally danger- 
ous to the economy. 

“In a coast-to-coast broadcast 
over the ABC network on July 
26, I stated: 

“Inflation cannot be prevented 
unless we stop pumping billions 
upon billions of dollars into our 
economy without creating an 
equal flow of goods to the people.” 

“I said then that the reduction 
of excessive expenditures by gov- 
ernment can be effected without 
an act of Congress and that the 
President could ‘order such a re- 
duction today just as easily as 
three or four months from now.’ 

“We now have such an order. 
The President is to be congratu- 
lated for its forthright and ex~ 
plicit content. Its value in the 
future must be measured by the 
extent to which it brings about 
a significant reduction in govern- 
ment spending.” 


Aug. 14 Proclaimed 
“Victory Day” 


In a proclamation issued Aug. 3, 
President Truman _ designated 
Wednesday, Aug. 14, as Victory 
Day, the anniversary of the day 
one year ago on which hostilities 
ended with the unconditional sur- 
render of Japan. The day is not 
to be a legal holiday, but the Pres- 
ident’s order directed that the 
American flag be displayed on 
all Government buildings. The 
President concluded his proclam- 
ation, according to the Associated 
Press Washington dispatch, with 
the admonition: 

“And I call upon the people of 
the United States to observe Vic- 
tory Day as a day of solemn com- 
memoration of the devotion of the 
men and women by whose sacri- 
fices victory was achieved, and as 
a day of prayer and of high re- 
solve that the cause of justice, 
freedom, peace and international 
good will shall be advanced with 
undiminished and unremitting ef- 
forts, inspired by the valor of our 
heroes of the armed services.” 


Winton A. Jackson Has 
Joined First Southwest 


DALLAS, TEX. — Winton A, 
Jackson, who was released from 
active service in the armed forces 
on July 7th, is now an active 
Vice-President of the First South- 
west Company, Mercantile Bank 
Building. He was elected an offi- 


cer of the organization when it 
was formed in April, but was in- 
active at the time since he was 
with the forces in Manila. 

Mr. Jackson was Secretary- 
Treasurer of Callihan & Jackson, 
Inc. from 1933 until 1943. He then 
operated as W. A. Jackson, In- 
vestments, until he entered the 
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~ Auti-Trast Enforcement Must Follow Decontrol 


(Continued from page 749) 
have had wild inflacion auring the 
war, 

When there are not enough 
foods to go arouuu sol.eo..e must 
determine woo will get what tnere 
is, and someone mus: sit on prices. 
That someone must be tne gov- 
ernment. The types of control 
which were instituted through the 
War Production Board, the Office 
of Price Administration, and other 
similar wartime agencies, success— 
fully warded off a serious infla- 
tionary threat. We were rationed, 
but. as individuals we were al- 
lowed a suffic‘ent amount of the 
things we most needed to get 
through the war without real suf- | 
fering. And the OPA did keep the . 
price of most of our necessary 
consumer goods within reach of 
the common man. True, there’ 
were shortages and in some cases 
the black market drained off 
goods so that they became un-— 
available on the legitimate market. 
But we did not fare too badly. I. 
am sure that the necessity for such 
market controls during periods of | 
acute shortage of consumer goods 
cannot be successfully challenged. | 

Now, however, the war is over 
and we face the problem of read— 
justing our economy to a free 
market basis. The transition will 
be difficult, because many vital: 
commodities will continue in short 
supply for a long time. It is de—, 
sirable to eliminate controls as 
soon as possible. But I think it is 
clear that controls must be con-~| 
tinued for a while on goods that 
are still in short supply. The proc— 
ess of decontrol is one which will 
have to be accomplished piece— 
meal and by degrees. The storm 
of protest which greeted the at- 
tempt to emasculate the OPA a 
month ago is proof positive that. 
the people of the country recog- 
» nize that price control cannot be 





thrown overboard all at once. | 


When. prices are regulated by 
governmental action the public 
regulatory body is charged in the 
public interest with the duty of, 
seeing that prices do not go too, 
high. When such controls are, 
abolished, what is to take their, 
place? Where is the consumer to 
look for the protection which the 
government gave him when maxi- 
mum prices were fixed by the 
government? 


Competition Provides Consumer 
Protection 

In theory, at least, these ques— 
tions are not difficult to answer. 
We. believe in this country that 
competition itself will provide 
protection of the consumers’ in-— 
terest if that competition is really 
free. We believe that if producers 
are permitted to produce to the 
limit of their ability, and if whole— 
salers and retailers have a free 
market in which to seH, and if 
there are otherwise no artificial 
restraints on production, distribu- 
tion or price, the consumers’ in- 
terest will be amply protected. If 
one company asks too much for a 

‘ product a competitor will step ii 
with a lower price and take away 
the sale. 

This free market system cannot 
operate effectively to protect the 
consumers’ interest, however, if 
there are restrictions placed upon 
production or if goods are in a 
state of short supply due to war 
or a national emergency. For- 
tunately, this country is a land of 
plenty and at least as to most vital 
commodities we have the re- 
sources to produce in abundance. 
It is because we are blessed with 
this abundance that it is possible 
here to maintain a free competi- 


tive system without permanent 


controls over distribution and 
price. 
So the initial point which I 


want to make is that in the long 
run the consumers’ protection 


must lie either in government con- 
trol or in a really free competi- 





/act is to prevent private restraints, 


| survive, but any long continuing 


tive market. It will be one or the 
other. 

For 56 years we have had the 
Sherman Antitrust Act on our 
statute books. The purpose of that 


private controls, from interfering 
with the operation of the free 
market. The theory of the act is 
that our private competitive sys— 
tem will only operate efficiently 
if we prevent business concerns 
from combining to restrain trade 
and monopolize the market. The 
Sherman Act is the exact opposite 
of regulation. It does not provide 
for any board or tribunal to direct 
business with respect to its oper— 
ations. It does not provide any de-— 
tailed control of production, dis— 
tribution, or prices. It allows for 
a free play of competition to de— 
termine what goods are to be pro-— 
duced, where and how they shall 
be marketed, and what prices 
shall be charged. 

The Sherman Act is the corner-— 
stone of the traditional American 
policy of government toward bus-— 
iness. You can see, however, that 
the policy is one that grew up 
with abundance. It can only work 
when there is a condition of 
plenty existing as to most of the 
basic materials out of which the 
goods we need are made. If there 
are plenty of basic materials 
available, American enterprise 
and ingenuity will take care of 
fabricating and supplying the 
things that we use and that deter-— 
mine our standard of living. Tem- 
porary shortages, our system can 


shortage of basic materials or 
commodities requires some con-— 
trols in order that there shall be 
a just distribution and in order to 
avoid unreasonable prices. 

When the war demands created 
shortages requiring government 
control of production, distribution 
and price, the operation of the 
Sherman Act was in effect sus— 
pended as to many commodities. 
There was no legal suspension of 
the Act except for the relatively 
smal] area of business which was 
covered by certificates issued un- 
der Section 12 of the Small Busi- 
ness Act—a subject not necessary 
to discuss here. But the practical 
application of the Sherman Act 
was minimized as to many busi- 
nesses because the allocation or ra— 
tioning of goods was under gov- 
ernment control, and maximum 
prices were fixed by the OPA. 

Ceiling prices were supposed to 
protect the public interest. When 
prices were fixed by operation of 
law there was little opportunity 
for private combinations to oper- 
ate. The prices of food, clothing 
and indeed most of the commodi- 
ties needed in daily life were fixed 
by OPA and if the commodities 
were available at all on the legiti- 
mate market they were retailed at 
the ceiling price. 


More Need for Antitrust 
Enforcement 


The need for vigorous enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws will be- 
come more and more emphasized 
as controls over production, dis— 
tribution and price are lifted. As 
we take away from the consumer 
the protection of government 
controls we must be alert to see 


that private combinations and 
monopolies do not take over and 
dominate the market. If the gov- 
ernment is not to fix prices 
through the OPA, then we must 
be assured that the free market 
operates without private restraints 
and combinations. 

I want to say that the Depart- 
ment of Justice will be most vig- 
ilant and active during the months 
ahead to prosecute combinations 
in restraint of trade, attempts to 
monopolize the market, and at- 
tempts by private groups to fix 
prices through agreement. As 
each important commodity is re- 


partment of Justice will be on woe 
watch to see that the function of 
controlling prices is not taken 
over by monopoly groups. Our 
policy will be to prosecme vigor-— 
ously those combinations in pri- 
vate industry who seek without 
public accountability to carry on 
their own httle private OPA’s. 

It has frequently been suggested 
that there was some inconsistency 
in principle between the antitrust 
laws and regulations of the OPA 
type. Antitrust defendants have 
sometimes complained that they 
have been prosecuted by the gov-— 
ernment for fixing prices, wnich 
they say is no more than what 
the OPA does. But the answer is 
simple and obvious. 

When there are critical short— 
ages and the government fixes 
prices, the purpose is to prevent 
inflation, to keep prices from 
going too high. When private com-— 
petitors get together to fix prices 
the purpose almost always is ‘to 
secure a monopoly profit and to 
keep prices from going down to a 
competitive level. Government 
price-fixing during an emergency 
is performed in execution of a 
public policy, is conducted in full 
view of the public, and is carried 
out with public responsibility and 
accountability. Private price—fix— 
ing is done for completely selfish 
purposes, in secret, and without 
any kind of public responsibility 
or accountability. Governmental 
price-fixing during periods of 
emergency is a policy made neces— 
sary by shortages which the emer-— 
gency has created. Private pr:ce— 
fixing is carried out during pe- 
riods of plenty in an attempt to 
limit that plenty and create arti-— 
ficial shortages so that the private 
price-fixers can get monopoly 
profits. 

It is to be expected that as gov— 
ernment controls are abolished in 
the months’ immediately ahead 
some businessmen who have be- 
come accustomed to regulation 
during the war will undertake to 
regulate their own affairs by 
agreement with their competitors. 
In general, such efforts are illegal 
and will be prosecuted vigorously 
under the antitrust laws. 


Antitrust Suits Not An Attack 
On Business 

When the government brings an 
antitrust suit, it is not an attack on 
business. The best evidence that 
the antitrust laws exist to protect 
our free competitive system is 
found in the constant application 
for relief made by legitimate bus-— 
inessmen who are the victims of 
predatory trade practices. A large 
percentage of both criminal and 
civil actions under the antitrust 
laws arise out of complaints made 
by persons and firms actually en- 
gaged in the field where the re— 
straints exist. In the economic 
sense, an antitrust suit is a contest 
between businessmen who want a 
free market and those who want 
a controlled market. It is not a 
contest between government and 
business. 

Business as a whole, regardless 
of its size, has nothing to fear 
from the Department of Justice 
as long as it follows the principles 
of free competition. When com- 
plaints are received which indicate 
that competition has been re- 


strained, the Department investi- 
gates the alleged grounds for the 
complaint and decides whether or 
not legal proceedings are required. 

Active enforcement is the friend 
of the law abiding businessman. 
Most American businessmen are 
law abiding. Only a few desire or 
have occasion to use economic 
brass knuckles. If businessmen 
can depend on active enforcement 
they will not have to resort to 
monopolistic devices in self de- 
fense and they will not have to 
buck a controlled market. 

I want you to know that in ad- 


are dependent, to a large extent 
on complaints from businessmen 
themselves. Businessmen should 
feel free to complain to the De 
partment of Justice. We always 
respect the confidence of their 
complaint. Every businessman has 
a right to come to us and tell us 
about the problems he is facing 
because of the group activities of 
his competitors. He has a right to 
feel that his competitors will not 
be In a position to take reprisals 
against him because of his com- 
plaint. : 

We in the Department of Justice 
need your alert and aggressive aid 
and cooperation in prompt report- 
ing of illegal trade tactics used 
against you. A few government 
lawyers cannot protect you auto- 
matically against all of the prac- 
tices which monopoly-minded 
businessmen seek to impose upon 
your market. There is no all-see- 
ing eye of the law likely to dis- 
cover and solve these problems 
for you. One of the proper pur- 
poses of a trade association should 
be to provide a service to assist 
its members in meeting problems 
imposed by monoply groups, 
either by private action or proper 
reference to governmental law 
enforcement agencies. 


Effects of Decontrol 


’ The first months afier govern 
ment price control terminates will 
be most important in your busi-— 
ness, The practices then initiated 
may determine the future of your 
business for years to come.. The 
lifting of OPA controls constitutes 
an appealing invitation for the 
monopolists to step in and take 
over. We shall have to depend on 
you and others like you to inform 
us of practices which cause suspi- 
cion that the price-fixers are at 
work. 


For example, we are interested 
in any evidence of creation of ar. 
tificial shortages in order to en- 
hance meat prices. We are inter-— 
ested in any evidence of coercion 
against you by those who supply 
you with meat. You should report 
promptly to the Department, in 
stances of tying-in sales of meat 
or meat substitutes, whereby prod-— 
ucts unwanted and sometimes un- 
salable are forced upon retailers 
as a condition of getting fresh 
meat. You should report evidence 
of any other activity which tends 
to stifle competition and restrict 
your freedom in doing business. 


The integration of the meat bus 
iness through entry by whole- 
salers into the retail business is 
said to present in some instances 
a threat to the survival of inde— 
pendent retailers. Many changes 
have occurred in the system of 
distribution during the war which 
present a threat to the survival of 
independent retailers. 


These practices may. not in each 
isolated instance be illegal. But 
in the aggregate they present a 
picture of interest to those charged 
with antitrust enforcement. Your 
help in keeping the Department 
informed on the true facts in such 
situations should serve the public 
interest as well as your own in- 
terest. 

And, of course, price-fixing 
agreements are always illegal and 
should be reported. Agreements 
between. packers, between whole- 
salers, between retailers, or ver- 
tical agreements between mem- 
bers of those different groups 
would in themselves violate the 
antitrust laws. Let us know if you 
think you have evidence of such 
activity. 
fr If, for example, a half dozen 
Cleveland meat dealers report to 
your local secretary that there is 
a fixed and unchangeable ceiling 
on the market prices you get for 
tallows and greases, no matter to 
whom you offer them, and that 
everybody’s buying prices seem 
to change by the same amounts on 
the same days, and the Secretary 
gets similar reports from, say 
Brooklyn and Omaha, which he 
in turn reports to us, we shall in- 
stitute an inquiry to determine 











leased from price control, the De- 


ministering the antitrust laws we 





prices arises from collusive buy-— 
ing. 

if packers, by agreement, stay 
out of the markets and refuse to 
buy any meat until the market is 
shaken down to a buying price 
that they desire, or if all their 
prices change simultaneously by 
the Same percentage, you indi- 
vidually may not be able to prove 
it before a court of law, but if a 
number of buyers from several 
cities each contribute such knowl- 
edge based on what may have 
happened to them, the combined 
story from all your locals, when 
assembled at your association 
headquarters, may distinctly in- 
dicate the need for further anti- 
trust investigation. 

We are also interested in any 
evidence you may have that pack— 
ers are engaging directly in the 
retail trade. 


Chain Store Practices 

We have pending, as you know, 
a case involving the legality of 
many of the marketing practices 
of chain stores which compete 
with independent retailers. The 
trial of this case lasted many 
months and a great deal of il- 
luminating evidence of the prac— 
tices of integrated food distribu— 
tion organizations was developed 
in detail. The case is now pending 
for decision and comment on the 
evidence at this time would be 
inappropriate. But the decision 
should be watched with great in-— 
terest by all persons concerned 
with the distribution of food prod— 
ucts. It involves many merchan-— 
dising practices which are of di- 
rect importance to you. 

A knowledge of your rights, a 
prompt reporting of encroach~— 
ments on them, and an alert prose— 
cution of those responsible, espe— 
cially during the coming decontrol 
period, may go far to determine 
whether you are in business a few 
years hence or whether your sons 
are in business 10 years hence. 
No one will ever expect you to 
spearhead any crusades, nor to 
expose yourself to any retaliation 
by defending your rights. I mere- 
ly point out that unless you, as 
independent merchants, choose to 
report what’s ailing you, you can’t 
expect your government to be 
psychic about it. Your association 
should know what action is taking 
place, and when the picture in 
your locality compared with that 
in other localities presents a defi- 
nite pattern of conduct, it may 
furnish the basis for vigorous an— 
titrust action. 

The next few years may deter— 
mine forever whether an economic 
system based on an essential recog— 
nition of the dignity of individual 
men can survive. And, I frankly 
think that the question depends on 
how we solve the problem of mo- 
nopoly. The concentration of. pri- 
vate economic power in a few 
hands has proceeded in recent 


years at an alarming rate. To re- 
verse the trend now is a big job. 
But it is worth trying—the stakes 
are high. If the people of America 
will realize how much of their 
freedom depends on success in re- 
versing this trend, I think they 
will demand: government policies 
and private trade practices which 
will assure a fair opportunity for 
small and independent business to 
compete in a free market. I think 
it is not too late—if we act now. 


R. K. Dunbar & Go. 
Again Is Active 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—R. K. 
Dunbar & Co. has announced the 
resumption of activity as under- 
writers and distributors of invest- 
ment securities. Offices are lo- 
cated in the Milam Building. As- 
sociates and representatives of the 
firm are R. K. Dunbar, J. E. 
Brown, L. W. Richardson, and W. 








whether the unanimity of their 


E. Tinsley. 
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Representative Government vs. 
Economic Dictatorship 


(Continued from first page) 


the Congress to be elected in No- 
vember will decide which way we 
turn. 

Before the Presidential election 
of 1948, in all probability we will 
have traveled so far in one direc- 
tion or the other that we will 
be unable then to retrace our) 
steps. That is why in some re- 
spects this election, less than 
tnree months from today, may 
be even more important than the 
selection of a President two years 
later. After all, the principal duty 
of a President is to see that the 
laws enacted by Congress are 
promptly and efficiently executed. 
The President to be elected in 1948 
will, to a large extent, be called 
upon to execute the laws enacted 
by the Congress which will be 
elected this year. I am speaking 
tonight frankly as a partisan, as 
the Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, but I am also 
speaking as an American citizen 
who is deeply concerned about 
the course which this nation will | 
follow during the coming two| 
years. 

We have just emerged from an 
unprecedented war. We find our- 
selves in a world in which old 
values have little meaning—we 
find ourselves in a world in 
which, despite all that has been 
said and done toward promoting 
international goodwill and co- 
operation, our principal reliance 
for our security, and for, indeed, 
our continued existence, must be 
upon the strength of our own in- 
stitutions and the character of our 
own citizens. 


Preserving Our Form of 
Governmtnt 


right to think is - guaranteed 
against infringement by the Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

I realize there are some, per- 
haps many, among us who have a 
great admiration for what they 
are pleased to call the Russian 
experiment. All of us admired 
the manner in which the Russians 
resisted and finality overwhelmed 
the legions of Hitler. It is true 
in that case the Russians were 
doing no more than could be ex- 
pected of any self-respecting peo- 
ple whose homeland was attacked 
9y a ruthless aggressor—never- 
theless, they did it and they did 
it superlatively. 

But I am sure that the warmest 
admirer of the Soviet system 
would not argue that it is a sys- 
tem which protects the rights of 
individuals. I am referring to 
such rights as freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom of 
the press, the right to acquire and 
to own and use property, the right 
to be protected against arrest and 
conviction and even execution at 
the whim of some government 
official. 

Only a liberal government, such 
as that devised by the framers of 
the American Constitution, realy 
protects such rights. They are 
rights which no government offi- 
cial, not even the government it- 
self, may impair. They are not 
privileges which may be revoked 
at will by those temporarily in 
the seats of authority. They are 
not prerogatives which may be 
purchased by the rich and are 
unavailable to the poor. They are 
absolute rights guaranteed to 
every citizen regardless of race, 
color, religion or economic con- 





The Party for which I speak 
wants to preserve a form of gov- 
ernment which in the past has 
made us strong and prosperous 
at home and respected abroad. 
That form of government has 
been tested by more than 150 
years of actual operation. 
form of governmnet and the econ- 
omy which has grown up under 
its protection has worked better 
than any other form of govern- 
ment, or any other form of econ- 
omy, ever devised by man. 

The proof of that is plain for all 
to see today. We do not possess 
the manpower or the material re- 
sources of Soviet Russia, or of 
the British Empire, or of China. 
Those nations were old before the 
United States was born; therefore, 
there has been more opportunity 
for their systems to prove their 
value in actual operation. 

Yet today, these three great 
World Powers, to say nothing of 
scores of other nations, are seek- 
ing aid from us. There must be 
some reason for that, and I think 
the reason is so obvious that it 
need not even be mentioned. As 
I said, the Republican Party wants 
to preserve our tried and tested 
American system of enterprise. 
Qur system of government is a 
liberal system of government— it 
is liberal because it preserves and 
protects the liberties of individ- 
wals. That is the essence of true 
liberalism. 


True Liberalism 


That is what distinguishes real 
liberalism from its counterfeit 
imitator which is liberal only 
with other people’s money. This 
counterfeit liberalism which is 
actually radicalism operating un- 
der an alias is the principal threat 
today to the continuation of the 


American form of government. 
Liberalism, real liberalism, and 
radicalism are as far part as the 
North and South Poles. For proof 
of that, it is necessary to do no 
more than examine radicalism in 
full flower as it exists today in 


That | 


dition. 

The Republic Party, as I have 
said and I shall repeat at every 
possible opportunity, desires to 
preserve the system of govern- 
ment under which such rights will 
| continue to exist. And, as I see 
it, the question of whether or not 
such a system of government will 
be maintained is involved, and in- 
volved very deeply, in the elec- 
tions to be held in November. 


Individual Rights Threatened 


The Administration which is in 
power today and which has been 
in power for 14 years has allowed 
a situation to develop in which 
these rights which I have men- 
tioned are far less secure than 
they were when that Administra- 
tion came into office. 


There is a well recognized tech- 
nique for the destruction of free 
governments. One of the first steps 
is to deceive the people by false 
slogans and false promises. 


A second step is the destruction 
of the value of money. 


A third step, normally the out- 
growth of the two just mentioned, 
is the concentration of power in 
the Executive branch of the gov- 
ernment at the expense of the 
representatives of the people in 
Congress. 


I am sure everyone here tonight 
realizes that the present Admin- 
istration has been a faithful fol- 
lower of this technique of de- 
struction. With respect to the first 
step, it is necessary to mention 
only a few examples. 
been promised economy in gov- 
ernment and today, leaving out 
the ‘astronomical expenditures 
made because of the war, we have 
by far the largest national debt 
in all history and the Administra- 
tion’s budget for this year con- 
templates an increase of that debt. 
We were promised efficiency in 
government, the elimination of 
useless commissions and bureaus, 
and today, again eliminating those 
agencies that came into being to 
serve the purposes of war, we 
have far more bureaucrats than 





Soviet Russia where not even the 


We have: 


aoe 


promised that the Administration 
had a program for the orderly 
reconversion of our industrial 
plant from war to peacetime pur- 
poses; today with hostilities ended 
approximately one year ago our 
industrial machine is _§ stalled. 
Commodities which the people 
need and which they have the 
money to buy are unavailable and 
unemployment is mounting: all 
because of a bungling bureaucra- 
cy in Washington intent upon re- 
taining its hold on the Federal 
payroll regardless of what hap- 
pens to the rest of the nation. 
Such are a few of the hundreds 
of broken promises in the domes- 
tic field which might be cited, 


International Relations 


In the international field our 
record is even more discouraging, 
not to say disgusting. All of us, 
I am sure, remember the mythi- 
cal document which was adver- 
tised under the name of the At- 
lantic Charter and which was 
supposed to guarantee the rights 
of all nations, large and small, to 
preserve the famous four free- 
doms, and to guarantee world 
peace for all time. And, I am 
sure all of you will also remem- 
ber how the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter were sold down the 
river behind the backs of the 
American people in secret con- 
ferences at Teheran, at Cairo, at 
Yalta, and at Potsdam. In those 
conferences we not only aban- 
doned the principles of the Atlan- 
tic Charter calling for the protec- 
tion of such nations as Poland and 
the Baltic states, we gave away 
what we did not possess. We gave 
away parts of Poland; we gave 
away large areas of China—to 
mention only two examples. And, 
even today with the Potsdam con- 
ference nearly a year in the past 
we do not know authoritatively 
whether or not that is all that 


in a position of conflict with the 
public interest. If such a situation 
develops it might well be that 
Congress, as the custodian of the 
people’s interest, might be called 
upon to enact protective legisla- 
tion. But, I am quite sure that a 
Republican Congress would never 
consider that the restoration of 
involuntary servitude should be 
the answer. 

Years ago some of the leaders 
of business got out of step with 
the public interest and you will 
recall that Republican Adminis- 
trations, through the enactment of 
the Sherman and Clayton Anti- 
trust laws, acted effectively to 
remedy that situation. But that 
Republican remedy did not in- 
volve the destruction of business 
and property, nor would a Re- 
publican remedy now for possible 
excesses by labor unions involve 
the destruction of such basic 
rights as the right to strike or 
real collective bargaining. 


Vital Stake in Preserving Pros- 
perous Business System 


Both the owners of indypstry 
and those who work for wages in 
industry have a vital stake in the 
preservation of a prosperous bus- 
iness system. Perhaps, the latter 
have a greater stake than the for- 
mer because it is conceivable that 
the owners might continue to live, 
in some degree of comfort, upon 
their accumulated principal for a 
reasonable time, But in the end 
both the owners and the workers 
would lose if industry were de- 
stroyed. 

When I speak of industry I in- 
clude not only the manufacture 
of commodities but also their dis- 
tribution and sale to the ultimate 
consumer; and I include also in- 
ternational as well as domestic 
trade. Here on the Pacific Coast 
you have a peculiarly important 
stake in a prosperous foreign 





we gave away. 


An administration capable of 
such cynical deception of the peo- 
| ple must operate on the theory 
that the people do not have sense 
enough to govern themselves. In- 
deed, one of the earlier spokes- 
men of the Administration quite 
bluntly and even profanely stated 
that theory. An expurgated ver- 
sion of what he said was that the 
people were too dumb to under- 
stand. 


Such an attitude upon the part 
of those selected to seats of au- 
thority and to others who exer- 
cised authority by appointment 
rather than by election indicates 
a belief that the government is 
supreme and the people must do 
as they are told. Such was also 
the attitude of Hitler’s Party in 
Germany, of Mussolini’s Party in 
Italy and such is the attitude to- 
day of Stalin’s Party in Russia. 


Labor Difficulties 


But there is more tangible proof 
that this is the attitude of the Ad- 
ministration now in the United 
States. We had that proof only a 
few weeks ago. At that time, due 
to the Administration’s long-con- 
tinued ‘practice of playing politics 
with the relations between labor 
and management the country was 
faced with the threat of a nation- 
wide stoppage of railroad trans- 
portation. And what was the cure 
which the Administration pro- 
posed for the disease which it had 
created? Its proposed remedy was 
compulsory servitude. It proposed 
to draft members of labor unions 
for compulsory service at peace- 
time pursuits in time of peace. 


I am well aware that the po- 
litical forebears of some of the 
officials now in power were op- 
posed to the 13th Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution—that, 
you will remember, is the Amend- 
ment which abolished slavery; 
but I confess that I was a little 
surprised at the proposal in this 
year of 1946 to do what would 
amount to the repeal of that 
Amendment. I am not oblivious to 
the fact that it is possible for or- 
ganized labor, by following ill- 





trade. You have across the Pa- 
cific the last great undeveloped 
market for the products of Amer- 
ican industrial genius. You are 
; nearer to that market than the in- 
dustrial centers along the Atlan- 





tic Seaboard or the Middle West. 
Thérefore, it is to your interest to 
see to it to the best of our abil- 
ity that we maintain prosperous 
international trade. 

Maintenance of such a system 
requires that those to whom we 
sell must have money with which 
to buy and that their money must 
have value. The policies of the 
present Administration hamper 
the development of trade between 
nations. It will not profit us in 
the long run, if other nations buy 
from us with money which we 
have loaned to them. Such pro- 
cedure may perhaps be justified 
in particular instances which are 
necessary until some of the other 
nations have had opportunity to 
restore a vigorous and self~sus- 
taining economy within their own 
borders. But it is only as a tem- 
porary expedient that such an ac- 
tion can be justified. 


The destruction of the value of 
our currency by continued deficit 
spending plus policies which ham- 
per the production of the com- 
modities which we need for use 
at home and for ‘ssale abroad is 
one of the surest ways to make 
certain that other nations cannot 
continue to trade with us on a 
mutually profitable and perma- 
nent basis. 


As I say, it is a choice between 
the continuation of our long- 
established and thoroughly tested 
system of free, representative gov- 
ernment on the one hand and a 
system of governmental and eco- 
nomic dictatorship on the other. 
To put it in plain words, a Demo- 
crat Congress over the past 14 
years at the bidding of the Demo- 
crat Administration has carried 
us far in the direction of an un- 
American and eventually destruc- 
tive system. 

The election of a Republican 
Congress in November will put us 
back upon the high road to free- 





dom and prosperity. I have every 


ever before in history. We were advised leadership, to place itself confidence the people have re- 





solved already to elect a Congress 
dominated by the Republican 
Party—the Party of the American 
system of liberalism—and restore 
government to the people. 


W. G. Langley and 
Aronson, Hall & Co. 


Underwrite Two Issues 


Two new issues of securities, 
now in registration, have been un- 
derwritten by W. C. Langley & Co. 
nd Aronson, Hall & Co. The Gen- 
eral Bronze Corp. intends to sell 
115,000 shares of cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, par value, 
$25 per share. The company in- 
tends to use the proceeds for the 
erection of a new plant which 
should enable the corporation to 
develop annual production capa- 
city for 1,000,000 low cost alumi- 
num windows compared to a pos- 
sible 350,000 in present plants: 
700,000 low cost aluminum screens 
compared to a possible 100,000 in 
present plants; 500,000 low cost 
aluminum storm sash compared to 
a possible 50,000 in present plants; 
30,000 low cost hot air oil-fired do- 
mestic heating units against none 
in present plants; increased. pro- 
duction of institutional high grade 
bronze and aluminum special win- 
dows, as well as production of 
other items, some of which are in 
the development stage. The new 
plant should enable the corpera- 
tion to manufacture its various 
products at substantial savings in 
administrative and direct and .in- 
direct costs which should result in 
| material enhancement of profit 
ratios. 

The second undertaking is the 
underwriting of 80,000 shares. of 
cumulative sinking fund preferred 
stock, par value $25 per share and 
350,000 shares of common stock, 
par value $1, of Continental- 
United Industries Co., Inc. The 
business of the latter consists pri- 
marily in the manufacture and 
sale of a diversified line of metal 
‘and textile products. 


Herrick Waddell & Co. 
Offer Cherman Stocks 


Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., 
headed an underwriting syndicate 
which on Aug. 7 offered to the 
public 86,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock, 
par value $10 per share, and 75,000 
shares of common stock, par $1 
per share, of Oberman & Co. The 
preferred stock was priced at $10. 
per share and the common at $6. 
Net proceeds from the sale; ap- 
proximately $1,055,000 will be ap- 
plied to retire the outstanding is- 
sue of 1,890 shares of $6 cumula- 
tive preferred stock approximating 
$189,000 and mortgage notes ap- 
proximating $300,250 and also for 
various corporate purposes. 

Oberman & Co., a Missouri cor- 
poration, manufactures work 
trousers and shirts, men’s and boys’ 
dress trousers, slacks and riding 
breeches. A substantial portion of 
its products are distributed 
through large mail order and chain 
store companies and the remainder 
is sold to the general retail trade, 
principally under the company’s 
trademark “Kast Iron.” 

The company operates four 
plants in Missouri, two in Arkan- 
sas and one in Mississippi, and has 
executed agreements providing for 
the construction of additional fac- 
tory buildings in three towns in 
Arkansas and one in Mississippi. 
It has one wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary, the Capital City Warehouse 
Co., recently formed to furnish 
pondea waienouse facilities. 
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Myth and Reality in Foreign Loans 


(Continued from page 742) | 
gotiations. As a matter of fact, it 
fis precisely a program that is 
lacking: The administration has 
consistently refused to present 
Congress with a definite plan in 
terms of amounts involved as well 
as reasons for proposed loans and 
gonditions attached. 

It is, of course, difficult for a 
political administration in a 
g@emocracy, in contrast to a dic- 
tatorship of any color, to face the 
public and state that a proposed 
loan made to a foreign country is 
@efinitely of a political nature. 
Yet it might be a wholesome if 
not quite novel idea to do so. For 
a number of reasons: (1) The U. 
S. would definitely commit itself 
te a foreign policy and thus U. S. 
future political action could be 
more nearly anticipated. This 
would involve bi-partisan 
acceptance of foreign policy. Any 
one who has ever attended an in- 
fernational conference knows 
from uncomfortable personal ex- 

ience the wailing of foreign 
delegates that uncertainty in re- 
gard to U. S. action abroad com-— 
plicated their task at home. In so 
doing, political vacuums would 
be less apt to exist and with it, 
dangers to peace. For nature ab- 
hors a political vacuum just as 
much as a physical vacuum. (2) 
Attempting to distinguish between 
political and economic loans 
would soon force this country to 
the point of looking upon foreign 
political loans as gifts on the basis 
that either we stand a loan or 
stand alone. If a loan is made to 
provide a financial crutch to 
an otherwise acceptable govern- 
ment or made to block undesir-— 
able foreign penetration of a par-— 
ticular country, repayment of the 
Joan will inevitably raise difficul- 
ties. Either the U. S. would have 
to keep on increasing the loan by 
new lending in order to assure in- 
terest and/or amortization pay-— 
ments or else permit the loan to 
go into default. A default is 
nothing but a de facto gift. 

This is all the more true in case 
of a political loan because non-— 
economic factors were the modus 
operandi to begin with. Hence 
means of ultimate repayment can- 
not be considered or play at best 
a minor role. In that case, a de 
jure gift would not only protect 
wus from undesirable repercussions 
when the loan matures, but de 
jure gifts, in contrast to a forcible 
development of a loan into a gift, 
are certainly more effective in ob- 
taining the results sought by mak- 
ing the loan. (3) By charging off 
such loan-gifts to State, War or 
Wavy appropriations, or via some 
other suitable government agency, 
a very definite point will be driv- 
en home, namely the cost of being 
a super-power and, at any rate 
for the present, the cost of en-— 
gaging in the inevitable super- 
power politicking. It would cer- 
tainly make for a much better na- 
tional accounting than concealing 
gitfs by permitting loans to de- 
fault or, worse yet, by giving in 
exchange for dollar credits assets 
of rather dubious utility. For ex- 
ample, this country is now in the 
process of distributing overseas 
billions of dollars during the next 
few years as a result of buying 
strategic materials. The materials 
are to be stockpiled. Such a pro- 
gram presents an almost perfect 
camouflage for making political 
leans or gifts, call them what 
you want, via the purchase of 
such strategic materials. It would 


almost seem that the term “stra- 
tegic” could be interpreted in two 
ways. One, in reference to the 
materials purchased from our na-— 
tional defense point of view. The 
other, in reference to the choice 
of time and country in which 
such purchases are to be made. 
Incidentally, just what the effect 
of a stockpile of materials will be 
on a continued free market for 


such goods is quite another and 
important question. The entire 
question merits a lot more atten- 
tion than has been given to it by 
business. The inclusion of dollar 
creation via de jure gifts in an 
overall national budget will tend 
to assure more efficient adminis- 
tration and above all will bring 
all such activities within the 
frame of a definite program. 

That such observations are 
more than the idle prattle of an 
academician, slightly tempered by 
business and journalistic experi- 
ence, can be seen by the present 
behind-the-scene tangling be- 
tween the U. S. Export-Import 
Bank and the State Department in 
regard to international loan poli- 
cies. One can hardly blame the 
Bank for objecting to its new role 
as processor of political loans al- 
ready negotiated by the State De- 
partment. Business, rightly or 
wrongly, thinks of the Bank as 
having commercial functions. Now, 
from the looks of things, political 
loans have nearly exhausted its 
funds. The time has come to 
bring some order into this chaos 
of political loans made by the ad- 
ministration, but sold primarily on 
economic arguments to the pub- 
lic. Let’s be sure on one thing: 
A loan like the British loan had 
to be made in our own interest, 
but let’s not kid ourselves as to 
the grounds for making it. The 
omission of formulating a definite 
loan policy for political purposes, 
a political policy solidly built on 
bi-partisan acceptance—at least 
in its major phases—will exact a 
heavy tribute in the future, eco- 
nomically and politically. 

Such calling-a-spade ~ a -—spade 
approach is also important for 


only to the country in which the 
investment was made, but also to 
the country making the invest- 
ment. Unfortunately, the only 
way in which real income can be 
transferred from the debtor to the 
creditor nation is by a process 
which tends to reduce the original 
intensity of the stimulus to do- 
mestic employment made by the 
investment. 

If that then is the economic 
justification of foreign invest- 
ment, what about the many state- 
ments now being made that for- 
eign investment is needed in or- 
der to assure full employment in 
this country? Granting that the 
approach to the problem of unem-— 
ployment via the balance of pay- 
ments is a most tempting line of 
attack, the question raises itself 
nevertheless whether a program 
of foreign lending can be reason-— 
ably placed on such a foundation. 
I think not. This for two reasons. 
One, judging from our present 
lending procedure, the pattern of 
American foreign lending seems 
to be, cyclically speaking, of a 
perverse character. It is being 
conducted at a time when unem- 
ployment is not an economic 
problem. The U. S. Census Bu- 
reau has just announced that 
civilian employment during the 
last month reached 56,740,000 
workers. This unprecedented 
figure was reached despite strikes, 
adverse government control fac- 
tors and an absence of govern-— 
ment planning. When, as it in- 
evitably must unless we assume a 
50-year or so U. S. stream of 
quasi-perpetual lending, the 
backflow of interest and amorti- 
zation turns the balance of pay-— 
ments against us, reconversion 





the incipient revival of private 





lending. If political loans are 
made and are to be successful, 
they cannot be simultaneously 
made with an eye to a country’s 
sound economic development so 
that when repayment commences 


a position to make the payments. 
If thus both private economic and | 
governmental political lending 
run concurrently, exchange dif- 
ficulties might develop not be- 
cause private financial institu- 
tions failed to exercise due care, 
but because the exchange demand 
arising out of the political loan 


the country will be from a bal-| men notwithstanding, no attempt 
ance of payment point of view 3. | being made to integrate lending 


will have been completed and the 
pent-up demand will have been 
| largely satiated and employment 
once more will be of paramount 
importance. There is, therefore, 
}at this time, pious utterances on 
| the part of administration spokes-— 





and employment policies. 

What about the effect of for- 
eign investment upon employ- 
ment? Can that argument be sub- 
stantiated? For a yet more funda-— 
mental and telling reason, it must 
oe answered largely in the nega- 

ive. 


When we speak of loans, we 





repayment endangers the adher- 
ence to an agreed to amortization 
schedule of the private loan. 
There is still another contrast 
between a government and a pri- 
vate loan. A banker making a 
loan to one of his customers is 
naturally interested in his cus— 
tomer not being forced to pur- 
chase equipment out of the loan 
in a high-priced market. He 
would certainly want him to buy 
in the cheapest market lest the 
solvency of the loan be endan- 
gered. Export — Import Bank 
loans, however, are tied loans, the 
proceeds of which must be spent 
by the borrower in the United 
States for American goods and 
services. This is another point 
which will assume greater im-— 
portance as other foreign coun- 
tries re-enter the export market. 
These are at least some of the 
salient points, though by no 
means all, that might be raised 
from a businessman’s point of 
view in regard to the financial 
hamburger of political loans mas- 
querading as economic loans. 
Now to the economic side of the 
lending equation. What is the 
economic justification for foreign 
investments, direct as well as 
portfolio, anyhow if not the same 
reason as for domestic invest- 


ment? Investment of either type 
is merely a method of increasing 
the real income obtainable from a 
given expenditure of human ef- 
fort- Under ideal conditions, the 
increase in a nation’s real income 
resulting from international in- 
vestment, however, accrues not 








| goods 


refer to the surface phenomenon 
of an underlying exchange of 
and services. Thus the 
question narrows itself down to 
analysis of the absorptive capacity 
for capital goods and, to a minor 
degree, consumer goods of the 
borrowing country and of the ab- 
sorptive capacity for capital and 
consumer goods of the lending 
country. Railroad or highway 
equipment or machines cannot be 
simply dumped at a dock abroad. 
If the loan is to be sound, the bor- 
rowing country must be able to 
put goods to their best possible 
uses, There are many beautiful 
dreams being spun about the bil- 
lions of exports to Far Eastern 
countries. I have been most im- 
pressed with the sensible ap- 
proach to capital goods imports 
of some of the co-authors of the 
Indian Bombay Plan. They not 
only realize that perhaps three 
years will be needed to devote to 
detailed blue-printing, but that 
the fourth and fifth years might 
well only show $150-250 million 
worth of Indian capital imports 
for the execution of the industri- 
alization plan. Other countries 
are either not quite as economic-— 
ally sophisticated as the Indians 
or, for obvious reasons, do not 
wish us to be awakened roughly 
from our export pipe dream. As 
regards the absorptive capacity 
of the lending country, thorough 
economic analyses are equally 
lacking, 


Just exactly what is the ab- 


loans become gifts via default? 
If the answer is “don’t worry be- 
cause full employment necessi- 
tates larger imports of raw ma- 
terials and semi-manufactured 
goods,” I would say: That’s goo- 
bledegook language because ex- 
ports are stressed to help bring 
about full employment; moreover, 
what will be the prices of raw 
materials to be imported? Substi- 
tutes, trade policies aimed if not 
at national at least at regional 
self-sufficiency, better use of such 
raw materials, all raise grave 
doubts to the continuance of high 
prices for such products. It is also 
reasonable to conclude that less 
of some foreign goods might be 
purchased at a higher and steadi- 
er national income than was for- 
merly the case at a high but fluc- 
tuating national income. In the 
past, it has often not been profit- 
able to expand domestic produc-— 
tion because only sporadically has 
national income and price been 
high enough to warrant a greater 
output. With steadier employ-— 
ment and income, more might be 
produced at home. 

There is another danger in- 
volved in the reasoning that if 
this country imported a certain 
amount of goods at an $80 billion 
national income, it will import so 
much more at a $160 billion na- 
tional income. For if foreign pur- 
chases in the past were of a spec- 
ulative nature, speculative inven- 
tory accumulation would not oc- 
cur during a stable full employ- 
ment period. Moreover, what 
about price and income elasticity 
of American goods exposed to 
foreign competition? On _ that 
basis, a number, particularly of 
agricultural products, must be 
eliminated because their demand 
is highly inelastic. Probably the 
greatest tragedy in regard to our 
absorptive capacity for imports 
lies in the fact that we have found 
no time to readjust our tariff 
structure prior to the completion 
of reconversion. This, no doubt, is 
a golden opportunity lost because 
a new System of price relation- 
ships now being worked out could 
adjust itself much more easily to 
a new tariff schedule than when 
an existing price system and tariff 
schedule have been geared into 
one another. 

As regards employment effect, 
foreign lending is definitely not 
a major item. Public spending 
at home would have a much more 
telling effect should helter-skelter 
employment creation be the in- 
tent. The often-cited argument 
that a favorable merchandise bal-— 
ance of trade in the 1920’s greatly 
contributed to the total demand 
for American goods and was large- 
ly the result of the large foreign 
lending being made during that 
period, cannot be supported by 
the available balance-of—pay-— 
ments data. Moreover, the capital 
goods industry is the one most 
likely to fall into a slump and so 
effect a downward turn of em- 
ployment. Within that category, 
construction is particularly im-— 
portant. But experience in this 
and the last century shows again 
and again in that if a country in- 
vests abroad, its exports of capi- 
tal goods to the borrowing coun- 
try will not be stimulated corre- 
spondingly. As Professor Viner 
has already shown 20 years ago in 
his Analysis of Canada’s Balance 
of International Indebtedness 
1909-1913: “For most forms of 
capital investment a large part of 
the expenditure is for wages and 
transportation services and not for 


material and equipment, and 
much of the material required is 
often necessarily of local charac-— 
ter.” Foreign loans tend to stim- 
ulate the construction industry of 
the borrowing country not that 
of the lending country: Professor 
N. S. Buchanan in his excellent 
little volume on International In~- 
vestment and Domestic Welfare 


rect capital goods purchases in the 
lending country. 

So not only does a dollar in-« 
vested abroad not create a cor- 
responding increase in employ- 
ment in the lending country, but 
the question arises concerning 
the repayment of the loan. The 
less steady now the rate of new 
loans is, the more violent will be 
the inevitable later fluctuations 
in our balance of payments. Or 
differently put: the sooner will 
be the balance of payments run- 
ning against us and the original 
stimulus to employment engen- 
dered as a result of the loan will 
have turned into an adverse ef- 
fect upon our employment. After 
all in the inter-war period, new 
private foreign loans plus new net 
direct investments abroad aver-~ 
aged $1,214 millions per year. 
Compared with projected figures 
of lending, the differences and fu- 
ture impact upon balance of pay~- 
ments is challenging. 

Foreign lending is important, 
but let us keep .our lines straight, 
If we engage in it on political 
grounds, let’s say so. Surely no 
foreign diplomatic office will be 
fooled by our not officially ad- 
mitting it. If we make private 
foreign loans on purely economic 
grounds, then let us make a better 
analysis of the absorptive capacity 
of our own country for the day 
when the balance of payments 
will run against us. Unfortuntely, 
it has become fashionable to 
minimize the importance of bal- 
ance of payments problems by as- 
suming that a 25-50 year flow of 
continuous U. S. lending will 
avoid the difficulties. I shall leave 
it to the reader to judge for him- 
self whether he considers such a 
program of a quasi-perpetual U. 
S. lending stream within the 
realm of political possibility or 
private feesibility. 

An increasing feeling among 
economists seems to prevail that 
we had (1) better make more out- 
right gifts and less governmental 
loans; (2) be more careful in 
making tied loans while simul- 
taneously stressing the aspect of 
multilateral convertibility of the 
dollar; (3) study the absorptive 
capacity of countries for exports 
and of our own country for im- 
ports rather than engage in pipe 
dreaming; (4) embark immedi- 
ately upon changes in our tariff 
structure before the new prices 
have become integrated with the 
existing tariff structure; (5) real- 
ize that as a job-creator foreign 
investments are a fizzle; and (6) 
prepare for the day when the bal- 
ance of payments will run against 
us. If we permit the flurry of 
present economic activity to keep 
us from seeing the situation in its 
brutal economic nakedness, the 
price we shall have to pay for that 
omission ten years from now will 
be a lallapaloozer. 


Stock Glearing Corp. 
To Resume Operations 


The Board of Governors of the: 
New York Stock Exchange at a 
meeting on Aug. 1, adopted a 
series of amendments to the Rules 


of the Board of Governors, which 
provide, ‘in effect, for the rees- 
tablishment on Aug. 29, of a 
clearance by Stock Clearing Cor- 
poration and the inauguration of 
Third Day Delivery, with 12:30 
p.m. delivery time. The third day 
system of settlement will apply to 
transactions made beginning 
Thursday, Aug. 29, according to 
the announcement issued to mem= 
bers of the Exchange on Aug. 2. 

A circular on the Third Day 
Delivery Plan has been prepared 
by the New York Stock Exchange 
for the information and guidance 
of employees of member, copies 











sorptive capacity of this country 
for imports, the goods and serv— 
ices which we must purchase lest 





(Holt, 1945) thinks that only in 
unusual cases will more than 40% 
of a loan’ be expended upon di- 


of which are available at the Mail- 
ing Division Room 1109, 20 Broad 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Observations 


(Continued from page 742) 


Russia to capital equipment in lieu of current production, the United 
States and Britain have been forced to keep their zones on a virtual 
dole, at an annual cost of $200 millions. Molotov has been insisting 
that reparations to her take precedence over Germany’s current needs, 
a policy that would prevent Germany becoming an economic unit, 
and keeping the Western zones permanently on a dole from the 
Western Powers. 


Italy, too, will be a funnel for the passage of United States sub- 
stance to Moscow. Apart from the disruptive effect of her $100 mil- 
lion of reparations for the Soviet, the Peace treaties impose enormous 
impoverishment on Italy, the alleviation of which must in con- 
siderable degree devolve on our shoulders. This impoverishment is 
calculated by Italian financial experts at $13 billion, made up of 
looting and damages inflicted by the Germans after the Italian sur- 
render; of the divestment of all interests in Italian ships which were 
abroad at the outbreak of hostilities; and the renunciation of reim- 
ibursement of the Allies’ military currency. Whether this enormous 
‘total is biassedly exaggerated or not, Italy undoubtedly does con- 
stitute another area to which, as all the signs portend, we aré com- 
‘mitted for future subsidy—to keep up a regime of “international 
“trade” and the world in general afloat. But now is the last opportun- 
ity to forestall, Russia’s future capitalization of general economic 
emergency for her own selfish usage! 


* tk ‘* *% 


’ UN Planning World Industrialization 


A basic disagreement concerning the approach to the UN’s eco- 
momic activities will be highlighted at the forthcoming meetings of 
the Economic and Social Council. One school of UN thinking—force- 
fully expressed by Britain’s technician, Alexander Loveday—holds 
that the World Organization should concentrate its efforts on smooth- 
ing out cyclical fluctuations, “boom-and-bust” changes, unemploy- 
ment problems, and the like—on a comparatively localized national 
scale. This is at variance with other policy makers who contend that 
this embodies a far too narrow conception of the World Organiza- 
tion’s potentialities. These contrary-minded people contend that the 
UN’s grandiose aims should encompass the broader matters of sub- 
sidizing and generally helping industrialization, and the building-up 
of presently under-developed areas, on a worldwide scale. 

bo oe e ok 

Indicating the ascendancy of the latter “in- 
ternational” group is the present initiation of 
functions by the Council’s Subcommission on 
Devastated Areas. This commission of 20 mem- 
bers is about to set out on a tour of Europe, to list 
the special needs and priorities of each country, 
and generally to plan their economic restoration. 
Later on a similar master appraisal of the Asiatic 
countries will be made. Assurance that this proj- 
ect will have plenty of “pep,” as well as active 


as outlaws. Terming the situation “civil war” is looked on as 
grossly over-dignifying the position of the rebelling Communists. 


The latter’s agitation is also resented as constituting interference 
by a foreign power—Russia. Endless instances are recounted in 
support of this. For example, demands for the departure of Amer- 
ican troops simultaneously issuing from the locale of China, and 
Moscow in the pages of the Communist organ, “Pravda.” 


Moscow’s present interference is particularly resented because 
it allegedly follows her past equivocal action in having kept China 
strong for her own use as a buffer State, having only interfered in 
1942 after the Allied entry into war against Japan afforded dispensa- 


leading citizens, 


which now impends in China. . 


two conflicting political forces 


and backed 


Russia,” 


manded, that the United States 
troops from China.” 


this week 
troops cease their activities which 


bility with a strong neighboring China for her security. 


Greatly resented are some of the statements emanating from our 
which give the Communists an unwarrantedly 
legitimized status. Thus former Under-Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles in a widely-heralded 
radio broadcast on July 28 said: “The civil war 
. is the result of 


sought for control for nearly 20 years.” 
upon Mr. Welles endorsed Madame Sun Yat-sen’s 
recent statement that “reactionaries are delib- 
erately fomenting civil war in China in order to 
bring about war between the United States and 
“her demand, 
one means of preventing such an outcome, as the 
Communist leader Mao Tse-tung had already de- 


This is not so far from the 
extreme position being aggressively pushed by 
New York’s “Daily Worker,’ which publication 
is vitriolically demanding that our 


“inciting an insurrection against the Communists.” 


which have 
There- 


as the 


withdraw its 





Sumner Welles 


it describes as 





Ever since restrictions were 
placed on margin accounts I have 
been expecting the Federal Re- 
serve Board to make a modifica- 
tion that would give some degree 
of freedom to frozen accounts, 
without impairing the objective of 
the cash buying rule, one which 
as a matter of fact would materi- 
ally help to bring the existing 
margin accounts to an all cash 
basis. This would come about if 
the rules were modified to permit 





American support, comes from the appointment of 
Isador H. Lubin as American delegate on this 
subcommission. This former one-man economic 
brain-trust of President Roosevelt, vigorously 
pushed the thesis during the Hunter deliberations 
that the world’s distressed areas must be WPA’-ed 
and PWA’-ed by us, and that preliminary thereto 
a detailed “inventory” of assets possessed by each 
mation must be taken by UN. 
B 





Isador Lubin 


% % %* 


: The Scrambled Admittance-to-UN Situation 

A new high in absurdity in the UN’s “admissions committee” do- 
ings has been reached, in Greece’s attempted “blackballing” from the 
organization for the alleged reason that she is “too warlike.” In the 
words of Ambassador Dendramis, Greek delegate, the Albanian 
“hostility reached its climax on July 7, 1946, when an attack in force 


was launched against the Greek frontier post No. 13, of Skipi. The| 


assailants, who captured the post, withdrew in the dark, before 
Greek reinforcements were able to be rushed on the spot.” (Italics 
and query mine.) 


Apart from the motivation for the objection having been caused 
by the Albania~Moscow link—which would also account for Brit 
ain’s vaguely expressed doubts about her “peace-loving qualities,” it 
must be importantly realized that Greece is currently citing her ter- 
ritorial claim to the district of northern Epirus; and is insisting that 
this quid pro quo be given to it before she agrees to the wholly ir-— 


relevant admittance of Albania. Irrespective of whether one is “pro” | 


or “anti” Soviet, or whether Greece is or is not entitled to Epirus, the 
employment of such factors as the determinant of membership in a 
true world organization is wholly illogical. If the political criterion 
is going to be followed in judging membership eligibility, then this 
mew League of Nations must be only an internecinely fighting Grand 
Military and Political Alliance. The quality of “peace-loving” has 
been laid down as the determinant for admission to UN; but it now 
seems that the question to an applicant is not, “do you love peace?” 
but “which neighbor do you love?” The neutrals have been barred 
presumably because they did not “love” war! 
Bd oR 8 °K 





1 The Chinese Controversy and the United Nations 


Apart from the vast political and ideological repercussions em- 
anating from the present controversial situation in China, a great 
mational wave of cynicism is resulting there. Close observers who 
have recently been in China and the United States, report a similar 
rise in both countries’ skepticism about United Nations possibilities. 

China’s despair is bound up with disappointed resentment at the 
United States, which had its incubus in Mr. Roosevelt’s appeasement 
of Stalin at Yalta. For it was there, that FDR “sold them down the 
river.” In violation of all previous pledges, including the Atlantic 
Charter, Russia was handed transit privileges through Manchuria, and 
the Port of Darien. The existence of material consideration for these 
unprecedented prizes is not even offered by way of excuse. 

Deep resentment is directed against us by the Chinese majority be- 
cause from our present temporizing with the Communists; in pursuing 
the attitude of granting them some kind of official status, with whom 
political negotiations are to be held, and some kind of deal made— 
in lieu of using our army as a police force legally to extinguish them 





substitutes or changes where cost 
of the new security would not ex- 
ceed item it displaced. In my ac- 
count for instance are several 
items that I might sell and buy 
replacements at a lower figure 
thus increasing my cash balance. 
As it is I will not disturb the ac- 
count if all the proceeds of a sale 
are to be frozen. With just a little 
freedom of action my account 
would reach a cash basis much 
sooner than through involuntary 
sales. 


Whether or not it is fair and 
equitable to require all cash to 
buy stocks when we the people 
can hook ourselves in real estate 
and other business deals is a moot 
question, but we have the rule 
whether we like it or not. The 
point I make is that the Federal 
Reserve Board should be prepared 
to recognize that pressure against 
the rule can be lessened by grant- 
ing that which I propose and at 
the same time expedite the objec- 
tive, because in almost every in- 
stance where a substitution was to 
be made the transaction would 
result in more cash remaining in 
the account. 

Let me express the hope that 
this common sense recommenda- 
tion will be favorably received, 
not to help brokers or speculators, 
but to enable the average citizen 
to manage his invested capital. 

Cordially, 
GEORGE F. MAND 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
Federal Reserve System 
Office of the Chairman 

Aug. 1, 1946 





Dear Mr. Mann: 

The suggestion for changing our 
margin rules that you make in 
your letter of July 27 has come to 
us from time to time from various 
sources. From our point of view, 
however, the weight of the argu- 
ment is against its adoption. 

With a superabundance of cash 
available at present for purchas- 
ing securities we cannot see any 
good reason why the stock market 
should be using even as much 
credit as it is actually using, or 








Eccles Turns Down Request to Permit the 
Substitution of Issues in Margin Accounts 


(Continued from page 744) : 


for that matter any credit at all. 
The change you suggest would 
permit the holder of any margin 
account to keep on using over and 
over the credit that he has hap- 
pened to obtain when our rules 
were more liberal. This would 
amount to enabling him to buy 
stocks on credit at a time when a 
newcomer to the market cannot 


expedite accounts to a full cash 
basis. 

The great trouble with govern- 
mental restrictions is the failure 
to provide a little latitude and the 
exercise of some common sense in 
their application which brings 
them into public disrepute. My 
idea was not intended to open the 
door to defeating existing cash 
rule, but merely to enable invest- 
ors to manage their affairs in an 
up and above-board fashion, 
rather than to force them into 
black market habits. It is my 
opinion the forty million dollar 
reduction in credit by brokers hag 
lead to a large increase in bank 
credits, and what is worse, loan 
shark transactions. Meet the peo- 
ple half-way and they will try te 
play the game on the level, 
whereas all out prohibitive regu- 
lations amount to a challenge te 
find devious means to an end. 

It has not been my purpose te 
stray from a mere request for—E 
repeat—some common sense rule 
on substitutions, but I cannot help 
but comment upon your: concerm 
that substitutions would be inm- 
equitable. You refer to super— 
abundance of cash available for 
investment, but fail to state that 
only in the case of the New York 
Stock Exchange houses is there a 
one hundred percent payment re- 
quired. How equitable is that an@ 
does it not cause unbridled infla— 
tion and speculation in other di- 
rections where only part cash is 
required? However, I still sup- — 
pose all that is water over-the— 
dam but I do hope your board wil 
find a way to permit substitutions 
in a manner that will not consti- 
tute an evasion of what seems te 
be a fixed rule of no credit by 
brokers. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE F. MAND 








do so, and would consequently be 
inequitable. Quite aside from that, 
however, its effect in increasing 
the volume of margin trading 
would have on balance an unsta- 
bilizing effect on the market. We 
doubt, in short, that it would, as 
you maintain, promote our objec- 
tive. We are naturally impressed 
by the fact that under our present 
rules the amount of credit extend- 
ed by brokers to their customers 
has been steadily going down at 
the rate of about $40,000,000 per 
month. 
Very truly yours, 
M. S. ECCLES, 
Chairman 


30 Church Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 
August 6, 1946 
Hon. Marriner S. Eccles 
Chmn., Fed. Res. System 
20th St. & Constitution Ave. 
Washington 25, D. C. 
My dear Chairman Eccles: 

Thank you for your letter of 
August lst responding to my sug- 
gestion that substitutions be per- 
mitted in connection with stock 
margin accounts which are frozen 
under existing rules. 

When I made the suggestion I 
had in mind that any modification 
of the rule would carry with it 
common sense stipulations that 
would prevent any such unbridled 
use of the accounts as you visual- 
ize. In the first place it would be 
expected that to make a substitu- 
tion the transaction would have to 
be a sell and buy order to be ex- 
ecuted at the market. It could 
then follow that any security thus 
becoming part of an account could 
not figure in any new substitution 
order for at least six months, or 
in the event of its redemption, 
when proceeds might be rein- 
vested. The latter point is impor- 
tant because collateral, especially 
bonds, may be called. Why should 
it be improper to replace under 
such circumstances? 

Of course coupled with it all 
would be a requirement that any 
substitute purchase would have to 
be at a price, say, twenty-five per- 
cent lower than price obtained for 
the security it is to replace. It is 








Dillon, Read Offers 
Northern States Pfd. 


An investment banking group 
headed by Dillon, Read & Co., Ine. 
offered to the public August 2, 
275,000 shares oi Northern States 
Power Co. new cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, $3.60 series at $102.75 
per share. Holders of the com- 
pany’s presently outstanding 
cumulative preferred stock, $5 
series are being afforded by the 
company the right to exchange 
their holdings for the new pre- 
ferred stock on a share for share 
basis plus a cash adjustment. 


The new preferred shares were 
awarded to the group at competi- 
tive bidding July 31. Dillon, Read 
& Co., Inc., is the dealer manager 
under the exchange offer, which 
will expire on Aug. 12, 1946. 

The company proposes to issue 
on or about Aug. 16, 1946, a call 
for the redemption on Sept. 16, 
1946, at $110 per share and ac- 
crued dividends of any of the 
shares of old preferred stock 
which have not been exchanged. 
To the extent that proceeds from 
the sale of the new preferred stock 
are insufficient to provide the 
amount of cash necessary for the 
redemption of the old preferred 
stock the company’s general funds 
will be used. 


Upon completion of the refund- 
ing the company’s outstanding 
capitalization will consist of $82,- 
800,000 of funded debt, the 275,000 
shares of preferred stock, $3.60 
series being offered and 4,000,000 
shares of common stock. The new 
preferred stock is redeemable at 
$105.75 per share to Sept. 30, 1951; 
at $104.75 per share to Sept. 30, 
1956, and at $103.75 per share 
thereafter. 

Approximately 87% of the con- 
solidated gross operating revenues 
of the company and its subsid- 
iaries for the twelve months ended 
March 31, 1946, was derived from 
the sale of electricity, 9% from 
the sale of gas, and 4% from 
heating, water and_ telephone 
\services and miscellaneous rev- 
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‘lators — specialists in the busi- 


Wall Street Believes a Strong Gase Gan Be esos discount — is not present 


Argued for Resumption of Margin Trading 


(Continued from page 744) 


through the adoption of sound 
fiscal policies and the production 
of goods and services at the high- 
est possible levels consistent with 
trade possibilities. For instance, it 
is fast becoming recognized 
among those in the brokerage in- 
dustry that margin rules so severe 
that they unnecessarily restrict 
legitimate operations in the mar- 
ket are undesirable and, in fact 
are likely to be destructive of 
those very forces which make for 
the realization of such socially- 
desirable objectives as maximum 
utilization of capital resources, 
full employment and the like. Un- 
necessary shrinkage of values on 
the Stock Exchange, for example, 
can have the effect of excessively 
drying up opportunities for in- 
vestment and healthy business 
expansion. 


So many government leaders 
have been so busy hurling invec- 
tives at business for so long a 
time that the general public has 
become prone to accept. the 
charge as true that business — 
particularly speculative enter- 
prises — are responsible for the 
ills and maladjustments of the 
country today. Business — and 
Wall Street in particular at this 
point — is getting sick of being 
the scapegoat for much that 
should be laid at the door of gov- 
ernment and quasi-government 
groups and institutions, including 
the Federal Reserve. 


The worst abuses have been 
eliminated from the Wall Street 
scene and there is, consequently, 
no longer any valid reason why 
the government should continue 
to keep the brokerage industry 
in chains, it is felt. In the light of 
all that. has transpired in the past 
decade or so, the government act- 
ing through the proper agency or 
agencies — with Wall Street help 
if necessary — should now be 
able to reformulate at least some 
of the rules affecting brokerage 
practices in the direction of 
greater flexibility and a freer 
inter-play of forces in the market. 


One view on Wall Street coin- 
cides completely with the position 
taken by the Federal Reserve 
during the last six months that 
the 100% margin rule does help 
to prevent “undue” speculation 
at a time when an apparently 
abundant supply of money might 
encourage speculative activity. It 
is admitted even by this source, 
however, that margin trading 
could serve as something of a 
cushion in a falling market but 
the ability of this cushion to last 
any appreciable length of time is 
questioned by them. As soon as 
credits made possible under any 
revision of the rules dry up, the 
market would lose its flexibility 
and become rigid again, they 
reason. The situation would then 
be exactly where it was before, 
they say. 

Conceivably, some hold, a 
strong case might be built up for 
margin trading based on the prin- 
ciple of selectivity. Just as banks 
extend ordinary credit only to 
persons or companies which can 
qualify so also margin trading 
could — without injury to the 
country’s credit structure, pre- 
sumably — be restricted to those 
who are able to demonstrate their 
capacity to engage in that type 
of enterprise, they feel. 

The scales in such a scheme 
would be tilted heavily in favor 
of the professional speculator — 
specialist — it is felt by some, 
since he above all others who 
might engage in such work un- 
derstands the market, possibly 
through statistical research, and 
is able to discount the future 
properly. However, there are 
some on the “street” who hold 
that though the professional spec- 
ulator may be a better judge of 
events as they transpire from 
day-to-day, that is, over short 





periods, the so-called ignorant | 
speculator who, some critics claim, | 
play the market somewhat as he 
would bet money on a horse at a 
race shows uncanny ability to dis- 
count events far in the future. 


The principle of _ selectivity 
might also cover the case of the 
person who has adequate finan- | 
cial resources — other than secu- 
rities — to fall back on in re- 
verses. However, the demand for | 
the resumption of margin trading 
is not coming so much from the 
men with large capital resources 
or large incomes as from the) 
small operator who wants the | 
chance to engage in the specula- 
tive side of the securities business 
along with the big fellows. 


No case at all can be built upon 
the brokers’ desire for more busi- 
ness — and so more fees and in- 
terest payments on debits due on 
margin accounts, Most of the men 
in the business of buying and 
selling securities are beginning to 
realize, if they don’t realize com- 
pletely now, that any demand 
they make for relaxing the mar- 
gin rules must be based solely 
and solidly on the public interest. 
There are those who argue for al 
relaxing of the rules, too, on the) 
basis that it is possible now to 
borrow on real estate collateral 
for speculative purposes or that 
the present rules encourage a 
black market in credit for stock 
speculation. There is a much bet- 
ter case for margin trading than 
that. Of course, the government 
regulatory bodies should—in all 
fairness — practice no discrimi- 
nation against the brokerage in- 
dustry with respect to speculator 
practices. 

Most of the men on the “street” 
who are familar with the problem 
feel that margin requirements 
could be safely lowered to at least 
75%. A drop of this proportion 
would impose no severe strain on 





strength to make 
'felt properly, it is held. 


market in_= sufficient 
its influence 


An important disturbing ele- 
ment in the market today, it is 
reasoned by some, is the blind fol- 
lower of tipster services which 
rely more upon some magic for- 
mula than upon analysis to deter- 
mine which way the _ business 
wind is blowing. These services 
are known to have tremendous 
followings and, it is thought, can 
exert tremendous pressure on the 
market. If this view is correct, 
it: is not the professional specu- 
lator but the ignorant speculator 
or the non-speculator who 
really must be held accountable, 
at least in part, for the rather 
broad swings through which the 
stock market has traveled in re- 
cent months. 

The supply of securities from 
which Wall Street brokers have 
drawn to transact short sales or to 
supplement odd lot orders in or- 
dinary exchange dealings is, un- 
der the impact of the 100% mar- 
gin rule, too, fast dwindling away. 

As former margin customers sell 
their holdings to wipe out their 
debit balances, securities which 
have been available to the brokers 
for purposes of their business dis- 
appear completely out of the pic- 
ture. The shrinkage has reached 
alarming proportions so far as the 
brokerage firms are concerned 
and the brokers are now begin- 
ning to wonder what steps can be 
taken to meet the situation. Their 
wonderment has hardly proceeded 
beyond the formative talking 
stage as yet, however. 

Of course, a lifting of the mar- 
gin regulations would eliminate 
the problem right away. Even a 
99% margin—instead of the pres- 
ent 100%, it is felt, might ease the 
situation materially. Brokers can 
borrow securities, other than ac- 
held in the frozen margin ac- 
counts, from their owners now, 
under the Stock Exchange rules, 
but only on condition they receive 
written consent from these owners 











the credit structure of the banks, 
they hold. Even in some govern- 
ment circles, a drop to 75% is 
not considered unreasonable. | 


It is doubtful whether the Fed- 
eral Reserve would even listen 
to arguments for any sizable drop 
in margin requirements below 
some.such point as 75%. Perhaps | 
they won’t consider a drop any-| 
where down to 75%. It is, in fact, | 
difficult, to get the Federal Re-| 
serve to listen to any argument | 
at all no matter how reasonable, | 
in this regard irrespective of the | 
source. It would seem that the| 
Federal Reserve prefers to trust 
to its own devices entirely and} 
to retire into ivory towers to do} 
its thinking. Of course, there are | 
many men on the Federal Reserve | 
staff who have had extensive | 
business or financial experience | 
or who are thoroughly grounded | 
in economic theory and who, con- | 
sequently, if they could tear'| 
themselves away from purely 
political considerations _ suffi- 
ciently, should be able to ap- 
proach the practical problems of 
industry and finance in a level- 
headed sort of way. 


The role of the speculator had 
around which so much tradition | 


has developed in Wall Street —) 


} 
| 


is more important than many 
critics would make out. The part 
which the speculator can play in 
achieving stability and a certain 
air of wholesomeness in the mar- 
ket should be recognized. The 
violent fluctuations which tend 
to appear with monotonous regu- 


for each separate security to be 
used. The paper work involved is 
so tremendous under this scheme, 
however, that the brokers have 
hesitated to resort to this method 
of borrowing the securities for 
the accommodation of customers. 

There are probably very few 
participants in stock market ac- 
tivities who would argue for a 
drastic cut in the margin require- 
ments at this time. Caution is 
very much the watchword of 
those who understand the situa- 
tion best. A minor reduction at 
present, however, does not mean 
that a further reduction can’t be 
made at some future date. It is 
just possible that the Federal Re- 
serve and Wall Street may be able 
to work out some satisfactory ar- 
rangement whereby margin trad- 
ing can be resumed on a reason- 
ably broad scale. 


Gottron, Russell Offers 
Brownhoist Stock 


Public offering was made Aug. 
6 of 137,515 shares of Industrial 
Brownhoist Corp. common stock, 
priced at $11.75 a share. The un- 
derwriting group is headed by 
'Gottron, Russell & Co. 

The offering to the public is in 


addition to offering of 172,201 
common shares to holders of the 





larity in the day-to-day and 
sometimes hour-to-hour range in 
stock prices are attributed by 
many who follow the market 
closely to the absence of the cor- 
rective influence of the specula- 
tor, practically frozen out of the 
market by the margin rules. Much 
of the nervousness appearing in 
stock market trends today can 
undoubtedly be accounted for by 
the fact that the corps of specu- 


company’s outstanding first pre- 
ferred for conversion of the pre- 
ferred on a share-for-share basis. 
Any common shares not taken on 
conversion will be purchased by 
the underwriting group. All out- 
standing first and second pre- 
ferred shares are being called for 
‘redemption Sept. 30. 


Says British Violate Loan Pact 


(Continued from first page) 


on the House floor, Congressman | price which the United Kingdom 
Andresen stated: | Government undertake to pay for 

On June 18, I informed the | the wheat supplied is as follows: 
House a bilateral agreement was | 1946-47, a fixed price of $1.55 per 
about to be made between Canada | bushel; 1947-48, a fixed price of 
and Great Britain for wheat. The | $1.55 per bushel; 1948-49, a mini- 
British loan bill was then pending | ™mum price of $1.25 per bushel, 
in the House and my prediction | the actual price to be negotiated 
of a wheat agreement met with | by Dec. 31, 1947; 1949-50, a mini- 
widespread denial in official cir-| mum price of $1 per bushel; the 
cles in Britain, Canada, and the actual price to be negotiated by 
United States. | Dec. 31, 1948. The contract pro- 

On July 25, before the ink was | Vides that its terms and conditions 
dry on the British loan papers, shall be subject to any modifica- 
Canada and Britain announced | 0M or amendment which may be 
their wheat deal. I have here in | M€cessary to bring it into con- 
my hand a press release made | formity with any international 
jointly in Ottawa and London, de- | agreements or arrangements later 
scribing this wheat deal. It is|COnCcluded to which both Govern- 
bilateral and exclusive in every | ™ents are parties. Nothing in the 
sense of the word. It effectively |agreement will affect decisions 
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takes away a large market from 


the United States producer. It 
also covers substantial quantities 
of flour and will have a serious 
effect upon our milling industry. 


covers 160,000,000 bushels of 
wheat per year in the early years. 
This is enough wheat to feed the 
45,000,000 people in the British 
Isles at the rate of over 3% 
bushels per capita per annum, 
very close to the United States 
consumption in normal years and 
probably above our present re- 
stricted consumption. 


Now we hear of British missions 
in Argentina, Australia, and other 
producing countries, seeking to 
make similar bilateral deals. The 
British are going into the wheat 
export business with our money 
but not with our wheat. The trail 
has been blazed with the Canadian 
deal. A precedent has been estab- 
lished. All of this international 
fancy talk has been scrapped. Not 
one word of protest has been 
heard from our State Department. 
Our producers have again been 
sold out by the Government. 


As I have stated before, it is 
time that the United States Gov- 
ernment required some guaran- 
tees for the protection of our pro- 
ducers in these so-called loan 
agreements. It is about time we 
stopped financing the destruction 
of the export markets of the 
American farmer. 


Anglo-Canadian Wheat Agree- 
ment 


1. Following is the text of a 
statement which will be made in 
the Canadian House of Commons 
by the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and in the United 
States Kingdom by the Minister 
of Food at 10 a.m. Washington 
time on July 25. 


“Agreement has been reached 
between the Government of the 
United Kingdom and the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the purchase 
by the former of Canadian wheat 
over the 4 years beginning Aug. 
1, 1946. The agreement provides 
that the United Kingdom will pur- 
chase and the Canadian Govern- 
ment will supply the following 
quantities each year: 1946-47, 
160,000,000 bushels; 1947-48, 160,- 
000,000 bushels; 1948-49, 140,000,- 
000 bushels; 1949-50, 140,000,000 
bushels. 
ment have undertaken that in the 
event of good harvests larger 
quantities would be provided in 
the first 2 years. Part of the 
quantity of wheat specified in the 
contract will be supplied in the 
form of flour to the following 
amounts: 1946-47, 500,000 tons 
firm with an additional quantity 
up to 140,000 tons dependent upon 
the out-turn of the crop; 1947-48, 
400,000 tons firm with an addi- 
tional quantity up to 140,000 tons 
dependent upon the out-turn of 
the crop; 1948-49, a minimum of 
300,000 tons, the actual tonnage 
to be negotiated by July 1, 1947; 
1949-50, a minimum of 360,000 
tons, the actual tonnage to be 
negotiated by July 1, 1948. The 


The Canadian Govern-’ 


_which may be taken on the basis 
|'of recommendations of the IEFC. 
| “The contract is based upon 
'commercial considerations of 


mutual interest. It ensures to the 


hte deel ‘rane untll 1086 and | United Kingdom substantial quan- - 


tities of wheat during the expected 
_period of shortage at prices be- 
| low those which would be payable 
were there to be a free market at 
the present time. The price speci- 


| fied in the contract for the first - 


| year is 30% below the current 


| United States price and still more - 


| below the open market price in 
| Argentina. 


Kingdom secures. In the later 
period of the contract, Canada re- 


anteed market though for a 
diminished quantity and a mini- 
mum price. In determining the 


to which the agreed price for the 


ers are therefore protected from 
crippling losses should there be a 
world slump in wheat prices. This 
is the commercial advantage 
which Canada_ secures. 
balancing of long-term advantages 


vice versa is common commercial 
practiee.” 


Illinois Bankers To 
Convene Next May 


eago, May 19, 20 and 21, according 
ing of the Council of Administra- 


The dates for the Fall Group 
Meetings were set for the week of 
Oct. 7 for the Northern Groups 
and the week of Oct. 21 for the 
Southern Groups. The 1947 Mid- 
Winter Conference will be held 
Feb. 21 at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. At the recent Chicago meet- 
ing H. Theodore Wanberg was ap- 
banking in the State for 12 years. 
The Council heard reports of the 
eight standing committees and the 
Executive Committees of the two 
Divisions of the Association. 

pointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Association. Mr. Wanberg became 
connected with the Association 
July 16, 1941 and was granted a 
leave of absence during 22 months 
of service in the Navy, most of 
which was spent in the Pacific 
Theatre, returning to his activi- 
ties with the Association in De- 
cember of 1945. Mr. Wanberg is 
a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota School of Business Ad- 
ministration and, prior to becom- 
ing. affiliated with the Associa- 
tion, had been connected with 








This is the commer- - 
| cial advantage which the United | 


ceives the advantage of a guar-~ 


actual price in the last 2 years, 
regard will be had to the extent — 


first 2 years falls below the world ° 
price for that period. Her farm-‘' 


This © 


with short-term advantages and — 


The 1947 Convention of the H- - 
linois Bankers Association will be - 
held at the Palmer House, Chi- - 
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to action taken at a recent meet- — 


tion of the Association in Chicago. . 
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- writers, etc. On the other hand, 
| the export position in the main 
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India in International Trade 


(Continued from page 748) , 


tures. This, however, does not, end of the war inthe far east spe- 
mean a policy of autarchy or elim—| cially made it possible for the 


. ination of international trade. Such | United Kingdom to launch an ex- 
. @ course is not consistent with the port drive. In consequence Great 
internal | Britain relaxed most of its export 
. economic development for which | control regulations in September 

she will need capital goods, not| last year. 


As a complementary 


uced within the country. In| step, the Government of India too, 
e long run, the development of | modified its import control to a 


world trade as a whole can, there-| great extent. 
‘ fore, only react to her own inter-—| it also liberalized its export con- 
‘ ests, and she will only stultify her—| trol policy with a view to reviving 
- self by shutting up from world | and rebuilding India’s own export 
‘ trade. The introduction of indus—| trade and, at the same time, tak- 
. tries in predominantly agricultural | 


countries will open new opportuni-_| 
-ties for profitable exporting and 
importing. At a time such as this, 
it is, therefore, highly desirable 
for us to give a glance at the re- 
cent statistics of India’s foreign 
trade. 


War Effects on India’s Trade 


As a result of the war a number | 


of changes occurred in India’s 
foreign trade, some of which are 
even now perceptible. Since the 
beginning of the war the Govern- 
‘ment of India has been purchasing 
a substantial volume of goods on 
‘His Majesty’s Government. ac- 
The continuance of this 
Was perceptible even after the war 
Was over by a steady rise in the 


sterling securities. The value of | 
‘ these goods 


are, however, not 
in the country’s export 
Until the capitulation of 


shown 
trade. 


the Japanese in August last, the | 
* Government of India was getting | 
‘ goods from the United States un- | 
‘ der Lease-Lend which were not 
* included in the import trade of 


the country. Likewise, India was 
also sending goods to the United 


. States under Reciprocal Aid terms 


and these too were excluded from 
the country’s export trade. India 


‘ also imported rolling stock for its 


railways valued at several mil- 


. Mons of dollars every year and 


these figures were again not 
shown in the import trade. Fur- 
ther, the foreign trade statistics 
are concerned only with the trade 


_ of the British Indian Provinces 


and take no account of the inflow 
into, and the outflow of trade from 
some of the maritime Indian na- 
tive .states such as Travancore, 
On ac- 
count of all these facts, the Gov- 
ernment:-of India’s trade statistics 
such as are available do not re- 
veal the real position. According 
to the official statistics exports of 
Indian merchandise during 1944- 
45 amounted to $641 millions and 
imports amounted to $610 mil- 
lions. 


One visible effect of the war on 
the import trade has been a sharp 


. @ecline in India’s offtake of manu- 


factured goods, consequent on the 
inability of the United Kingdom 


country remained greatly starved 
of many of the essential imported 
articles, an attempt was made by 


In November last, 


ing advantage of the present op- 
portunities to develop new mar- 
kets. 


The termination of the war in 
Europe, also that with Japan, had 
notable influence on the trend of 
foreign trade in India. This had 
enabled Britain to export more 
goods to India. Reports from Eng- 
land indicate that despite good 
demands from many countries, 
Great Britain would be in a posi- 
tion to send as much as $750,000,- 
000 worth of capital goods to In- 
dia per year during the next few 
years, to enable India to go ahead 
with her post war industrial pro- 
gram. Already there has been a 
sharp rise in the import trade of 
India. There has, however, not 
been any similar rise in the ex- 
port trade of the country. As a 
result of a remarkable rise in im— 
ports, coupled with a slight fall in 
exports the trade balance against 
India has amounted to the sub- 
stantial figure of $47,000,000 at the 
end of 1945. India enjoyed a favor- 
able trade balance till the previous 
year which amounted to $170,000,- 
000 in 1944. 


Increased Imports 


Taking the import trade, one 
notices a steady and almost con- 
tinuous expansion in the intake of 
mineral oils in India. Imports of 
these have recorded nearly 50% 
increase over those in the year 
1944. India’s offtake of mineral 
oil amounted to $63,000,000 in 
1943. The next important item is 
staple cotton imports, which are 
being maintained at a high level 
of $53,000,000. Now that the taste 
of a large number of Indians has 
definitely changed from medium 
to fine count cloths, imports of 
long staple African cotton are 
likely to continue at present lev- 
els. Imports of mill work and ma- 
chinery at the value of $40,000,000 
for the first eight months of 1945 
for which figures are available to 


'me shows an increase of nearly 


| 
| 
} 


rice from Burma and Siam. 


the Government of India at the. 
beginning of the last year to make | 


arrangements for the import of 
more consumer goods into the 
country. Sir Akbar Hydari was 
sent to the United Kingdom in 


- order to find means for the im- 
_ port of more consumer goods such 
_as steel, leather, timber, woolen, 


cement and cotton- manufactures. 
As a result of the Hydari Mission, 


' the government is expected to im- 


port consumer goods worth $210,- 
. 000,000 during 1946. The govern- 

ment also relaxed import control 
‘ to some extent at the beginning of 
‘ March last year, deciding to grant 
open general licenses for the im- 
_ port of certain consumer goods, 

specially in regard to brandy, gin, 
‘and whiskey, drugs and patent 
“medicines, certain chemicals, toi- 
raw films, type- 


‘sources of India’s export also 
The 








50% over those of the correspond- 
ing period of 1944. It is expected 
that these are likely to improve 
to a remarkable extent during 
coming years, considering the fact 
that both the government and in- 
dustrialists have become planning 


and the U. S. to send as much ™inded. India’s intake of grain is 


* goods as they could have wished. 
- Since the civilian market in the 


better at $41,000,000 and this item 
also is likely to expand to a great 
extent in the coming years, as a 
result of large-scale imports of 
Im- 
ports of chemical drugs and medi- 
cine are somewhat lower at $19,- 
000,000 but those of cutlery, hard- 
ware, etc., as also dyes and colors 
are better at $9,000,000 and $17,- 
000,000 respectively. India’s off- 
take of iron and steel and also of 
non-ferrous metals has improved 
substantially from $6,000,000 and 
$4,000,000 to $13,000,000 and $11,- 
000,000 respectively. The relaxa- 
tion in the paper control order is 
presumably due to increased sup- 
ply of paper which has gone from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000. There has 
been a sharp rise in the intake of 
vehicles which has improved from 
$2,500,000 to $11,000,000. Imports 
of textile fabrics still continue to 
remain at a low figure but, with 
the restoration of normal condi- 
tions, imports of many of these— 
not cotton goods though for some- 
time—are likely to increase sub- 
stantially, in as much as there is 


still considerable shortage of these 
goods in the country. 


The Export Position 


While many of the belligerent 

countries have been devising plans 
to augment their export trade, it is 

somewhat disconcerting to find 

that exports from India have not 

been in keeping with world trend. 

Imports have gone up by 40% 

while exports have declined by 

about 4%. Exports of leading com- 

modities have recorded a notable 

decline during recent months. Jute 

manufactures which accounted for 
$124,000,000 during the first eight 
months of 1944 have come down 

to $112,000,000. There has been a 
decline of nearly 33% in the send- 
ing of cotton piece goods from 
India; as against $91,000,000 during 

the eight months period of 1944, 
exports of these goods have 
amounted to $61,000,000. A part of 
the decline is doubtless due to the 
successive reduction of cloth 
prices, although the recession must 
also be due to the reduced quan- 
tum of cloth exports. Exports of 
tea are lower at $50,000,000 against 
$68,000,000. The decline in tea ex- 
ports is probably due to the scar- 
city of shipping but in the coming 
months, the recession could be 
made up as the total outturn of 
tea in India is substantially higher 
than in the previous years and 
this means that there has been a 
corresponding increase in India’s 
export capacity in regard to this 
beverage. Exports of raw cotton 
at $19,000,000 are slightly lower as 
against $21,000,000 in 1944, while 
those of seeds are better at $24,- 
000,000. With the war now over, 
one could visualize improved ex- 
ports in regard to both these com- 
modities in the coming months. 
Raw jute exports have recorded 
some improvement from $16,000,— 
000 to $20,000,000 while those of 
raw hides and skins, as also tanned 
hides and skins, have come down 
from $10,000,000 and $9,000,000 to 
$8,000,000 and $7,000,000 respec- 
tively. Mica exports are lewer at 
$5,000,000 as also lac and resins at 
$8,000,000, presumably on account 
of the poorer crop last season. 


Trade Readjustments 


Analyzing India’s import trade 
countrywise, one notices the fact 
that the impact of the war has told 
heavily on the ability of the Em- 
pire Countries to take a leading 
part in India’s import trade. In the 
pre-war days Great Britain and 
the other Empire Countries were 
occupying a predominant place in 
this trade, but this importance is 
now being taken by the non-Em- 
pire countries. During the first 
eight months of 1945, the non-Em- 
pire countries have been able to 
despatch as much as $313,000,000 
worth of goods as against $168,- 
000,000 worth of merchandise sent 
by the Empire countries. The pre- 
dominance of the non-Empire 
countries in India’s imports is 
doubtless due to their being more 
or less the sole exporters of min- 
eral oils and staple cotton. During 
1944, it was Iran that sent a sub- 
stantial quantity of mineral oils 
to India, but in 1945 it appears 
that the United States of America 
has been able appreciably to aug- 
ment its export of mineral oil to 
India. Iran’s export to India dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1945 
had aggregated $106,000,000 as 
against $102,000,000 for the cor-— 
responding period of 1944, 
while the U. S. A. has increased 
its exports from $57,000,000 to 
$152,000,000. Formerly India 
was able to have a favorable 
trade balance with the U. S. A, 
while this time, this position has 
been reversed. The United King- 
dom occupies the third rank in 
India’s import trade with $94,000,- 
000 to its credit as against $72,- 
000,000 in the year 1944. Egypt 
comes fourth best with $47,000,000. 


In the export trade, it is the Em- 
pire countries that occupy a pre- 
dominant place. During the first 
eight months of the year 1945, the 





Empire countries have absorbed 
nearly $238,000,000 worth of goods 


as against $281,000,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1944, while 
the offtake of the non-Empire 
countries aggregates $158,000,000 as 
compared with $159,000,000 in 
1944. Among the Empire coun- 
tries Britain occupies the place of 
pride, $106,000,000, followed by 
Ceylon $38,000,000. The third best 
is Australia with $24,000,000 while 
the Union of South Africa and 
Canada have absorbed $15,- 
200,000 and $15,000,000 worth of 
goods respectively. Among the 
non-Empire countries the U. S. A. 
is India’s best customer, having 
imported $94,000,000 worth of 
goods as compared with $107,000,- 
000 in 1944, South American 
countries came as a poor second 
with $11,000,000 dollars to their 
credit, while the intake of Iran 
and Iraq is negligible at $2,000, 
000 and $5,000,000 respectively. 


U. S. Position in India’s Trade 


The statistics indicate the im- 
portant position that the United 
States held in India’s foreign 
trade during recent months. With 
gigantic post-war plans now under 
operation and with a free India 








in the offing the prospects for 


of trade is brighter today than 
ever. At such a moment as this, 
it is necessary for us to review 
our policies in international trade. 
In shaping international policy in 
future, the bigger and more ad- 
vanced countries should squarely 
face the changed background and 
readily grant the desire of the less 
advanced countries to industrialize 
themselves. Instead of such de- 
velopments being hindered every 
possible encouragement should be 
offered, for past history and ex- 
perience have shown that the 
larger the obstacles that are placed 
in the way of such development, 


trade. 


the inter-war period or of a divi- 
sion of the world into regional or 
economic groups causing only a 
diversion, not enlargement of in- 
ternational trade. Whether or not 
these latter tendencies will reap- 
pear in future will primarily de- 
pend on two factors. The first is 
the behavior of the United States 
in world’s economic affairs, and 
the second the nature and prospect 
of Anglo-American trade. The 
first question is linked up with 
the policy the United States will 
follow in making available a fund 
of dollars for other countries to 
buy her goods. In the decade pre- 


a creditor nation, failed to behave 
economically as a creditor nation, 
refusing as she did between the al- 
ternatives of surrendering a part 
of her agricultural exports or per- 
mitting a greater freedom of im- 
ports in order to allow her debtors 
o transfer their obligations. Amer- 
ica’s high tariff policy which pre- 
vented debtors to pay their dues in 
goods and services, was a major 
factor in bringing on the depres- 
sion and the consequent emer- 
gence of the orgy of restrictions. 
The question of the removal of 
the acute stringency of dollars in 
future is thus of vital urgency. 
The solution of this dollar prob- 
lem, be it remembered, is vital 
not merely for the restoration of 
the world trade but for stabilizing 
American economy as well. The 
maintenance of full employment 
in this country is inextricably 
bound with the creation of a large 
enough volume of exports. The 
productive capacity of America, 
particularly in capital goods, is 
fast outstripping the effective de- 
mand within the national borders. 
Unless part of the surplus produc- 
tive capacity is made to seek an 
outlet abroad in the form of ex- 





ployment at home must fail. The 


India’s becoming more closely as-) 
sociated with America in matters} 


the greater has been the desire 
and need to impose restrictions on 


But such a policy in interna’ 
tional trade, apart from conceding 
the weapon of tariffs to be used 
by backward countries, need not 
countenance the emergence of the 
extreme restrictive measures of 


crux of the United States foreign 
trade problems is therefore this: 
how can other nations be provided 
with dollar exchange to buy Amer- 


| ican goods and to pay for Amer- 


ican capital invested abroad? If 
the United States fails to take the 
initiative in providing more near- 
ly adequate dollar exchange, there 
is likelihood that other nations 
will be forced to intensify their 
exchange controls, extend bilat- 

eral agreements, and develop trad- 
ing biocs to the exclusion of the 

United States. The dollar ex- 

change which foreigners need in 

order to buy American exports 

must be furnished primarily 

through her imports. When these 

are inadequate dollar exchange 

can only be furnished by means of 

capital exports. Loans abroad, 

however, merely postpone the ul- 

timate necessity of importing. 

In the final analysis it is only 

the emergence of an American 

import surplus which can solve the 

problem of the dollar. This will 

call for the reduction in the Amer- 

ican tariff, large enough to per- 

mit other countries to regain and 

expand their sales in the Ameri- 

can market. Whether she will be 
prepared to do so is the question. 

If she fails the restrictions and 

shackles of the inter-war period 
will not only reappear, but her 
own economy will be thrown out 
of gear. Even the Bretton Woods 
monetary organization, whose 
main object is to usher in an era 
of multilateral payments and ul- 
timately of trade, will fail in its 
object, unless the acute stringen- 
cy of dollars is rectified. There 
are, indeed, provisions in the final 
Bretton Woods Act enabling coun- 
tries to introduce various measures 
of restrictions in case of such 
searcity of currency. While it 
would be wrong and improper to 
reac’ a pessimistic conclusion on 
this point, no one can say with any 
confidence that the problem of 
dollars will be solved. But unless 
it is, Bretton Woods will not work 
and the restoration of world trade 
will largely fail. 


NY Curb Team Is 
Soft Ball Champion 


The Wall Street softball cham- 
pionship was won by the New 
York Curb Exchange team, which 
defeated Hirsch & Co. by a 9 to 1 








ceding the war, the United States, | perpetual 


seore. John Bertuzzi of the Curb 
Exchange allowed the losers six 
hits and Jim Hannafin clouted a 
,home run for the victors, who 
made a total of 13 hits. 


In taking the deciding contest 
of the three game championship 
‘series and the title the Curb Ex- 
change gained possession for one 
year of the J. S. Bache trophy, a 
trophy awarded the 
Wall Street champions each year 
by the Wall Street Athletic Asso- 
ciation, which sponsored the soft- 
ball competition this year. The 
| Bache trophy has been in compe- 
tition since 1926. 


The Curb Exchange had previ- 
ously won the first of the three- 
‘game series 6 to 0, while Hirsch & 
Co. had tied it up by taking the 
second contest last week 9 to 3. 
Hirsch & Co. were pennant win- 
ners in the “Longs” division of the 
softball league with ten straight 
, wins and no losses and the Curb 
Exchange topped the “Shorts” di- 
vision with a season record of 
eight victories and two defeats 
and a play-off win over F. V. 
Foster. 





Zimmer and Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Zimmer 
and Co., Inc. has been formed with 
offices in the National Press 
Building, to conduct a securities 
business. Officers are David B. 


Zimmer, president; Dale E. Jones, 
secretary; David C. Chesterman, 


treasurer. Mr. Zimmer was for- 


| 





ports, the maintenance of full em-, 


merly proprietor of David B. 
Zimmer & Company. 
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Silver Trading Resumed 


( OPA raises ceiling to 901/oc. an ounce to conform with Congres- 
. sional action. Adequate supplies of the metal for industrial users 
Increased imports from Mexico. 


Following the President’s signing on July 31 of the bill raising 
the price of silver from 71.11 cents to 9012 cents per ounce, the OPA 


reported more available. 





lifted the ceiling price on the® 


metal to the new price. As a re- 
sult, Handy and Harman, bullion 
dealers again quoted the “official” 
price, fixing it at 904%%¢ per ounce, 
the price paid by the mines for | 
the silver content of ores to be) 
processed. 

In the meantime, it is reported 
that supplies of silver are more 





plentiful for industrial users. Ac- | 
cording to the “Chicago Journal | 
of Commerce.” Fansteel Metal- | 


lurgical Corp. in North Chicago, | 


which makes electrical contacts| power granted by the law the 
from silver for circuits, relays and | Treasury has announced it is pre- 


switches, has added a second pro- | 
duction shift and will add a third 
fabricating shift as soon as man-| 
power can be recruited. 

Fansteel’s management  esti- | 
mates that the company lost six 
months’ production because of the 
political and price fofces which | 
kept both domestic and foreign 
silver off the market almost com- 
pletely since January. To help its 
customers make up for lost time, 
Fansteel is shipping some of its 
electrical contacts by air freight. 

It is estimated that industry, in- 
cluding silverware manufacturers 
will consume 130,000,000 ounces of 
silver in 1946, but this amount 
may be reduced -because of use 
of substitutes during the period 
following December 31, when the 
Green Bill permitting the Treas- 
wry to sell surplus silver expired. 

Silver consumption this year 
cannot be ascertained, because 
of the black market in silver 
that has existed in Mexico. But 





with the increased price of the 
metal, it is expected that Mexico 
will offer large supplies of the 
ammetal, which have been held back 
from the market, awaiting higher 
prices. 

Handy & Harman in announc- 
ing renewed trading in silver is- 
sued the following statement: 

“The silver legislation which 





| on silver 1,000 fine and when con- 








was passed by Congress on July 
19, was signed by the President 
yesterday afternoon. Under this 
act, the Treasury is authorized: 

(1) To purchase silver of do- 
mestic origin mined after July 
1, 1946, at 90% cents a fine troy 
ounce. 

(2) To sell to industry at not 
less than that price government- 
owned silver bullion which is 

not used for monetary purposes. 
“Acting under the discretionary 


pared to sell unpledged Treasury 
silver at 91 cents per fine ounce. 
These government prices are based 


verted to the commercial basis of 
999 fine, are equivalent to 90.41 
cents an ounce for the buying 
price and 90.91 cents an ounce for 
the selling price. 

“To conform to the new law, the 
OPA has, today authorized a new 
ceiling at either 90% cents an 
ounce, 1,000 fine, or the Treasury 
selling price if the latter is higher. 
In view of the Treasury announce- 
ment, this makes the effective 
ceiling today 91 cents an ounce, 
1,000 fine. As a result of this ac- 
tion by the OPA, silver transac- 
tions in the New York market 
have been resumed. 

“Commencing today, we shall 
issue daily only one quotation the 
New York official. In addition to 
foreign silver, this quotation will 
also apply to domestic and Treas- 
ury silver if such silver enters 
into New York market transac- 
tions The official quotation will be 
based upon the market price of 
bar silver, 999 fine, for near-by 
delivery in New York prevailing 
each day up to the time when the 
quotation is issued. 

“We quote the New York offi- 
cial rate today at 90% cents an 
ounce.” 





Remove lestelnent 
Credit Restrictions! 


(Continued from page 752) 


is that the country would be}! 


armed with a weapon to beat 
down inflationary pressures that 
might arise from time to time and 
that the demand for goods could 
be controlled by controlling 
credit. 





| 


Credit is the life blood of the! 


American economy. 
easy credit results in mass buying 
and therefore mass production 
which lowers prices. Our high 
standard of living is the result of 
low-cost production which we 
could never have achieved if we 
did not have mass consumption. 
And we would never have had 
mass buying without extension of 
credit to consumers. 

We are now running into a sit- 
uation where we are going to have 
enormous production with a pos- 
sible cut in domestic markets as 
a result of government controls 
mn consumer credit. There is no 
point in mass production unless 
these things can be put into the 
hands of the people and it is sim- 
ply impossible to have mass pur- 
chases when the law requires stiff 
@down payments with quick and 
full payment of the balance. 

The inflationary pressures 
«aused by consumer credit are 
greatly exaggerated. Any student 
of the problem knows that the 
‘weal dangers of inflation are 
«<aused by government spending 
and not by consumer buying or 
extension of reasonable credit. 

A recent bulletin issued by the 
Federal Reserve Board reveals 
that accumulated savings in this 


Reasonably | 


country amount to about $130 bil- 
lions. These savings include bank 
deposits, Government bonds and 
cash. The report shows that 50% 
of those in the lower income 
brackets own 3% of these savings 
or less than four billion dollars. 

Here we have one arm of the 
Federal Reserve saying that the 
people should be denied credit 
and the other arm saying that 
these very same people do not 
have sufficient cash to meet the 
requirements of Regulation W. 

There is, of course, plenty of 
cash around. But it is in the 
hands of the very people who are 
already supplied with the things 
they need. If labor and industry 
depended on this group for a mar- 
ket for the things they produced 
we would be faced with an im- 
mediate depression. 

Wealthy people and those in the 
upper-income brackets obviously 
do not need credit for household 
appliances. They buy these things 
for cash. Regulation W is, there- 
fore, discriminatory. It rules that 
the wealthy can have all the vac- 
uum cleaners and washing ma- 
chines they want. It denies these 
things to the lower-income 
groups. 

If the average consumer does 
not have the cash we think he 
has—and according to the Federal 
Reserve Board he does not have 
the cash—what can we say about 
the returning veteran? Certainly 
a man who has been in the armed 


from his meager income. And yet 
millions of these men are attempt- 
ing to re-establish themselves in 
civilian life. They need homes 
and we have provided the ma- 
chinery which, if properly oper- 
ated, will make it easier for them 
to get homes. But a home is use- 
less if it cannot be furnished and 
I am of the belief that relatively 
few veterans have the necessary 
cash to make the down payments 
required by Regulation W. 

I wish to advise the Federal 
Reserve Board that, if and when I 
return to this House in January, 
my first order of business will be 
the introduction of a bill which 
will make it mandatory on the 
President to exempt veterans 
from provisions of this regulation. 
I feel certain that a majority of 
this House will go along with me 
on that proposition. I would have 
introduced such a measure long 
ago had it not been for the pres- 
sure of business pending before 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee of which I am a mem- 
ber. 

I certainly will oppose any 
move to make Regulation W a 


permanent law. This restriction 
is repugnant to the American 
mind. Simply expressed, this reg- 
ulation forbids me from making 
a private contract with my neigh- 
borhood merchant. I cannot go 
to a small store in my district and 
offer the merchant five dollars 
down on a one hundred dollar 
article. This clearly is a viola- 
tion of my Constitutional right of 
private contract. 


Col. Eddy Named Asst. 


To Secretary of State 

The Acting Secretary of State 
announced on Aug. 1 the appoint- 
ment of Colonel William A. Eddy 
to be Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State in charge of 
Research and Intelligence, suc- 
ceeding Dr. William L. Langer 
who resigned effective July 19, 
in order to carry out a previous 
firm commitment which he had 
with the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Col. Eddy who assumed his duties 
Aug. 1 has had a distinguished 
record of service on behalf of this 
Government and until recently 
was American Minister to Saudi 
Arabia. Born at Sidon, Syria of 
American parents on March 9, 
1896, he received from Princeton 
University the degree of Bachelor 
of Literature in 1917, the degree 
of Master of Arts in 1921, and the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1922. He served as captain in the 
Marine Corps 1917-1919, with 
overseas service, and was retired 
in 1919 for disability incurred in 
combat, awarded D.S.C. and Navy 
Cross. He was teacher of English 
at Peekskill Military Academy 
1922-23; Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of English, American Uni- 
versity, Cairo 1923-28; Assistant 
Professor and Professor of Eng- 
lish, Dartmouth College 1928-36; 
and President of Hobart College 
and William Smith College 1936- 
42. 

Ordered to active duty with the 
Marine Corps, he served 1941-44 
and during this period was as- 
signed as Naval Attache and Naval 
Attache for Air at Cairo June 28, 
1941, and in the same capacity at 
Tangier Dec. 18, 1941—Sept. 15, 
1943. He was appointed Minister 
to Saudi Arabia on Aug. 12, 1944 
and held that position until July 





Krug To Visit Alaska 
Will Go By Plane 


Secretary of the Interior J. A. 
Krug announced on July 23 that 
he will leave by plane Aug. 11 for 
a 10-day visit to Alaska to obtain 
at first hand the information 
necessary for speeding up the ter- 
ritory’s economic and social de- 
velopment. The trip will be the 
second outside of continental 
United States since he took office 
on March 18, the first being a visit 
to the Virgin Islands on the occa- 
sion of the inauguration of Gover- 
nor William B. Hastie. The Sec- 
retary will be accompanied on the 
Alaska trip by Edwin G. Arnold, 
Director of the Department’s Divi- 
sion of Territories and Island Pos- 
sessions, and other members of 
his staff. The advices from the 
Interior Department’ in part 
stated: 

“Leaving the United States 
from the airport at Great Falls, 


Mont., Secretary Krug and his 
party will fly for part of the dis- 
tance to Fairbanks over the 


Alaska highway route, arriving in 
the Territory on Aug. 12. 

“At Fairbanks he will visit the 
Government experimental farm 
and the University of Alaska. He 
intends to fly with members of 
his party to Point Barrow to in- 
spect an Esquimo colony and the 
nearby oil explorations being car- 
ried on by the Geologic Survey 
and the Navy. From Barrow, the 
Secretary is scheduled to fly to 
Nome, the famous mining town 
on the shore of the Bering Sea. 

“The visit, as scheduled, in- 
cludes a stop at Anchorage, on the 
south coast of Alaska, an inspec- 
tion of the Matanuska Valley farm- 
ing project, and trips to Mt. Mc- 
Kinley, National Park, Sitka, 
Hydaburg, Juneau and Ketchikan. 
At Juneau, the capital, he will 
discuss the Territory’s future de- 
velopment with Governor Ernest 
Gruening, Interior Department 
employees, and other Government 
officials. 

“At each point on the route 
Secretary Krug will hold round 
table discussions of the territory’s 
needs with business groups, Gov- 
ernment officials, union groups, 
natives, territorial Senators and 
Representatives, mining associa- 
tions, and others. With informa- 
tion gained from these contacts, 
the Secretary will soon inaugurate 
a program of vigorous develop- 
ment of Alaska’s industrial, agri- 
cultural and business potentiali- 
ties.” 

The Secretary will also visit the 
Metlakatla colony of Indians who 
have made tremendous economic 
advancement and have become al- 
most self-sufficient as a result of 
their fishing industry and other 
enterprises. The party is sched- 


uled to leave Ketchikan in the 
evening of Aug. 21 and fly to 
Seattle, from which city it will 
return to Washington. 


Morgan Stanley Offers 
Yonkers Electric Bonds 


An issue of $9,000,000 25.% de- 
bentures due 1976 of the Yonkers 
Electric Light & Power Co., was 
offered to the public Aug. 7 by 
Morgan Stanley & Co. and asso- 
ciates. The issue was awarded 
Aug. 6 through competitive sale 
on a bid of 100.22499. 

The new bonds, which are guar- 
anteed by Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc., are 
being issued to finance retirement 
at 102 of $9,515,000 of the 34%% 
debentures of 1950 of the Yonkers 
utility company. The new deben- 
tures are subject to redemption at 














forces for a year or four years 
has not saved much, if anything, 


1, 1946. 
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Illinois Brevities 


(Continued from page 751) 

school of banking in Madison, and 
got involved in a controversy on 
anti-inflation needs. It was 
touched off by Woodlief Thomas, 


rector of Research and Statistics, 
who said problems of the board 
in controlling expansion of bank 
credit could be solved only by the 
grant of additional authority. 

Mr. Thomas asked legislation to 
compel the banking system to 
hold certain amounts of short- 


limit holdings of 
higher-rate securities. 


He was answered by James 


H. Clarke, an official of the 
American National Bank & 
Trust. Co. of Chicago. Mr. 


Clarke said the Reserve already 
had many powers which it could 
use for the purpose without set- 
ting up complicated new regu- 
lations. A continued policy of 
holding the existing level of 
short-term interest rates would 
result in a “ring-around-the- 
rosie” arrangement which the 
Chicago banker felt would not 


solve the debt problem. 
a oo 


cago municipal airport, downtown 


within 50 miles of the city was 
filed by United Airlines with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. This 
operation, first of its kind filed by 
an airline, will be of an experi- 
mental nature, for air mail only. 


services also may be established, 
* oa + 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago suggested that banks 
struggling for a larger share of 
instalment financing paper will 
find it easier to appeal directly to 
consumers than to try oblique 
approaches through the dealers. 
In this struggle, the commercial 
bank’s biggest opposition comes 


nance companies rather than from 


Chicago bank said. 
* * * 
Unfavorable market conditions 
have caused a temporary delay in 
the recapitalization plan of Ar- 


mour & Co., it was learned. Ap- 
proved by stockholders last month, 
the plan calls for replacement of 
the outstanding $6 and $7 pre- 
ferred issues with lower dividend 
issues. 

Common shares then would be 
placed in a dividend receiving po- 
sition by clearing arrearages on 
the senior classes. To finance the 
redemption, the company would 
sell 350,000 shares of first pref- 
erence, 300,000 shares of second 
preference, and an additional 1,- 
355,240 common shares. 

George A. Eastwood, Presi- 
dent of Armour, said further 
action on the plan would be 
postponed “until such a time as 
market conditions become more 


favorable.” 
as a as 


Six corporations and one in- 
dividual were named in civil 
suits filed by the Justice Depart- 
ment in Chicago charging con- 
spiracy to monopolize the taxicab 


defendants are Morris 
President of the Checker Cab 
Manufacturing Co.; Yellow Cab 
Co., The Parmelee Transportation 
Co., Chicago Yellow Cab Co., Inc., 
Cab Sales and Parts Co., and 
Checker Taxi Co. 





the Federal Reserve Board’s Di- | 


term government securities or to | 
longer-term, | 


An application for five heli- | 
copter routes between the Chi- | 


Chicago and cities and suburbs | 


If successful, passenger and cargo | 





from a few, large multi-unit fi- | 


small, locally-operated firms, the 


business in Chicago, New York, 
Pittsburgh and Minneapolis. The 
Markin,, 








It was charged all defendant 
companies had interlocking stock 
ownership and were effectively 
prices ranging from 103% to 100. controlled by Mr. Markin. 
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Broker-Dealer Personnel Items | 

















(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) | 
AURORA, ILL. — Herman E. | 
Gerhard is with William H. Flen- | 


tye & Co., Graham Building. | 


r | 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) } 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Clifford R.| 
Rahel has 
Cruttenden & Co., 209 South La} 
Salle Street, after serving in the| 
U. S. Army Air Corps. 








(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Albert J. Bot- 
torff is with John A. Dawson, 1 
North La Salle Street. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Loren Mitchell 
has become associated with A. G. 
Edwards & Sons. 





(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Robert W. 
Reid is with Patterson, Copeland 
& Kendall, Inc., 231 South La 
Salle Street. 





(Special to Tue Prnancrat Curonicit) 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—John W. 
Gillen has become associated with 
Dean W. Titus & Co., State Sav- 
ings Bank Building. He was for- 
merly associated with the State 
Savings Bank. 





(Special to THe FrvancraL CHRONICLE) 

ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Louis T. 
Wilds has joined the staff of Mer- 
will Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 22 Battery Park Avenue. 





(Special to THe FrNanciaL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, MASS.—Gerard A. 
Fulham is with Estabrook & Co., 


joined the staff of| . 


|gan & Co., Inc., 575 East Green 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.1IF.—Ed- 
win Page has become affiliated 
with Paul D. Speer & Co., 458 
South Spring Street. In the past 
he was with White, Wyeth & Co. 





(Special to THe FINaNncraL CHRONICLE) 


PASADENA, CALIF. — Edwin 
E. Morgan is associated with Rea- 


Street. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PUEBLO, COLO. Charles 
Cramer is with Macart Jones & 
Co., Thatcher Building. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
RALEIGH, N. C.—William A. 
Hart has joined the staff of Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 302 Salisbury Street. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. — 
Richard L. Bisgard and Art H. 
Brennison are with Cohu & Tor- 
rey, Florida National Bank Bldg. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SARASOTA, FLA.—Robert T. 
Freeman has joined the staff of 
Cohu & Torrey, 105 North Palm 
Avenue. 





Treasury to Sell Silver 
At 91 Gents an Ounce 


Secretary Snyder announced on 
July 31 that he is prepared to 
make sales of silver at 91 cents 
per fine troy ounce for manu- 





Tomorrow’s 


Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Says— 





























—=—=By WALTER WHYTE 


Rally from 194 to agross 200 
is about over. Indications 
now point to decline with 
dullness. 


Last week when I sat down 
to one-finger out the column 
(I use the hunt and peck sys- 
tem exclusively) everything 
looked nice and cozy. There 
was a firmness under the 
market which couldn’t be de- 
ied. It meant higher prices, 
even if for only a few points. 
This week it doen’t look so 
good, though this shouldn't 
be any reason to dash in and 
sell everything. 


“ke 





oS 7 


Only last week readers 
were told that big activity 
from here on was doubtful. 
Dullness with prices ranging 
between 195 and just across 
200 was anticipated. Well, 
nothing has happened since 
this was written to call for a 
change in sentiment. Prices 
moved up from around 194 to 
across 200. And that is all 
for the time being. 

* * * 
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(Special to Tue FrvancraL CHRonicis) 
BOSTON, MASS. — Robert D. 
‘Parmenter and Stevens T. M. 
Wright have become connected 
with Kidder, Peabody & Co., 115 
Devonshire Street. Mr. Parmenter 
bey formerly with Mathew Lahti 
& Co. 











(Special to THe FINANcIAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, MASS.—John J. Hag- 
erty and Max Schecht are affili- 
vated with Edward E. Mathews 
o., 53 State Street. 








(Special to THe FINaNctaL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, COLO.—Raymond L. 
Robinson has become associated 
with Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co., 
First National Bank Building. He 
has recently been in the U. S. 
Army. Prior thereto he was with 
Cc, W. McNear & Co. of Chicago. 











(Special to THE FINANcIAL CHRONICLE) 
FORT MYERS, FLA.—Howard 


W. Freeman is with Cohu & Tor- 
rey. 














(Special to THe Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 

JACKSON, MICH. — Cortland 
W. Schepeler, Jr. has become as- 
sociated with H. H. Butterfield & 
Co., Jackson City Bank & Trust 
Company Building. 
















(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

KANSAS CITY, MO—M. J. 
Coen is with Prugh, Combest & 
Land, Inc., 1016 Baltimore Ave- 
nue, after serving in the U. S. 
Army. 


(Special to THe FINanciAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — Jo- 
seph H. Collins has been added to 
e staff of Buckley Brothers, 530 
West Sixth Street. 


































(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Wal- 
ter D. Hale is with Fairman & Co., 
210 West Seventh Street. 














(Epecial to Tae PriNanctat. CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF,—Hun- 
ey E. Seator, Jr. has become con- 
nected with Gross, Van Court & 










facturing uses as authorized by 
the Act of July 31, 1946. The an- 
nouncement added: 

“The United States Mints. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., Denver, Colo., 
and San Francisco, Cal., and the 
U. S. Assay Offices at New 
York, and Seattle, Wash., have 
been instructed as to the pro- 
cedure to be followed in making 
sales of Treasury silver. 

“All prospective purchasers of 
silver are requested to communi- 
cate directly with the nearest 
mint or assay office with respect 
to applications for the purchase 
of Treasury silver.” 

Under legislation completed by 
Congress on July 19 and signed 
by President Truman on July 31, 
the sale is permitted of govern- 
ment-owned silver to industry at 
90.5 cents an ounce. With the 
final Congressional action on the 
measure on July 19, Associated 
Press accounts from Washington 
said: 

It [the legislation] is designed 
to relieve a shortage which has 
caused at least one concern to 
melt dollars to obtain silver. Its 
sponsors also expect it to stim- 
ulate production of silver and 
other metals in short supply. 

The final agreement was on a 
price of 90.5 cents an ounce for 
both government purchase and 
sale. No silver may be purchased 
by the Treasury at this price un- 
less it has been mined within a 
year before the time it is offered. 

The present purchase price of 
silver is 71.11 cents an ounce and 
the amendment is aimed at any 
who might have hoarded it. 

Agreement to handle the silver 
price issue in separate legislation 
released ‘the Treasury-Postoffice 
appropriation bill, which had 
stalled in conference on the same 
controversy. When the House 
was unable to get Senate ap- 
proval for its bill to sell silver at 
71.11 cents an ounce, it wrote a 
“rider” into the Treasury appro- 
priation bill. The Senate amended 
that provision to authorize both 
purchase and sale at 90.3 cents 


for two years and then at- $1.29. 














Co., 629 South Spring Street. 





The House refused to go along 


last week. Last week it was 
the 200 or so figure which 
was the obstacle with the 195 
figure as the place where re- 
sistance was expected to ap- 


pear. Today the broad out- 
line (195-200) is still there, 
but small signs are present 
which indicate that resis- 
tance may start at 198 instead 
of 195. So far these signs are 
not particularly convincing. 


But convincing or not, 
they’re present and may 
have to be reckoned 


with. Lack of volume on the 
downside is one facet in the 
picture currently presented. 
Other factors are too compli- 
cated to describe here. They 
involve action of one group 
of stocks against another, and 
frequently one stock against 
each other. At times this 
comparison goes still deeper. 


, It involves action of one stock 


during certain hours against 
its action in later hours. Here 
the element of volume comes 
into play. 
K 


* * 


I can go still deeper into 
this sort of thing. But I don’t 
think I can prove anything 
because, just between our- 
selves, I don’t know what I 
would start to prove. In the 
final essence there are wheels 
within wheels, and how they 
mesh under certain conditions 


will give you the clue for the 





It is possible that instead 
of a decline from here on we 
may see a sudden upsurge 
again. It’s possible, but not 
probable. At least the action 
of the tape doesn’t point to 
it. However, it does show one 
thing that wasn’t in evidence 





The Senate then offered to com- 
promise. 


After three days of conferences 
the agreement was reached. 


Both the Senate and House ap- 
proved today the conference ac- 
tion. 


Later Associated Press advices 
from Washington stated: 


Actually, the Treasury will 
charge 91 cents per “fine troy 
ounce” for the silver it sells. Offi- 
cials said the half-cent an ounce 
margin over the figure set out in 
the Act is to cover transportation 
costs and also to encourage buy- 
ing direct from the mines rather 
than the Treasury. 


Treasury purchases will be at 
the 90.5-cent figure set in the Act 
for all U. S.-mined silver .of- 
fered it. 

The wartime Act under which 
the Treasury sold silver for 71.11 
cents expired Dec. 31. Since then 
no sales have been made and in- 
dustries requiring silver have 
been in difficult straits. Some 
manufacturers resorted to using 
silver dollars. 


Secretary of the Treasury Sny- 
der announced that 475,000,000 
ounces which the Treasury lent 
to war plants for use as electricity 
conductors will be returned in 
the near future. Much of it 
serves as backing for currency 
and may be sold. 


But Mr. Snyder said that the 
unpledged portion of it, plus 
other salable silver the Treasury 
has on hand, will make 125,000,- 
000 ounces available for sale to 
industry over the next two years. 
But this, he estimated, is only 
about one-half the amount which 


immediate future. 


fusing. 
about it. You’re not alone. 
readers who are convinced 
that I’m always confused. 
And who knows, may be 
they’re right! 

BS * * 

A lot has been said and 
written in the past few weeks 
in an effort to soothe worried 
bulls. Practically all this 
soothing balm is in the form 
of statistics to show there is 
really nothing to worry about. 
With the market on a cash 
basis credit is no longer a 
factor—at least that is the 
theory. However, theories 
mean little to me except to 


gument. 


I don’t 
know if the foregoing is con- 
If it is, don’t worry 


There are any number of 


throw them around in an ar- 
For even if credit 
is no longer a factor, human 


fear and hope are still pres- 
ent. It is impossible to eval- 
uate how much money is 
spent on hope and how much 
lost on fear. What brings about 
either one, no rule or statis- 
tics can foresee or evaluate. 
It is one of the reasons I pre- 
fer to be worried all the time. 
It keeps me from going in too 
far and being certain about 
anything. 

* 


ok oe 


Weeks ago, before the mar- 
ket broke down, it gave sig- 
nals that everything was not 
alright. Since then it has 
done many things. But de- 
spite the ripples, it has never 
completely erased the pessi- 
mistic signs. What all this 
will mean for the long run I 
don’t pretend to know. But 
I do know that every bullish 
signal from here on must be 
suspect. In fact, from here 


on I have to see three “up” 
signs against one “down” 
sign to convince me that 


stocks are going up. 
3 *K od 


To sum it all up: I think 
the market Has told us it is 
through on the bull side. But 
at the same time it doesn’t 
look quite ready to take it 
on the chin. It has made the 
200 figure alright. In fact, 
it improved on it. It has done 
enough for the time being. 
So now I look for it to go 
down. The first stopping 
point is around 198. The see- 
ond around 195. I don’t trust 
either level too much. I mere- 
ly report them. You can do 
what you like. You probably 
will anyway. 
More next Thursday. 

—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented ag 
those of the author only.] 
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Securities Now in Registration 





® INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 





Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill. (8/14) 
July 9 filed 169,991 common shares (no par). Under- 
writers—A. G. Becker & Co., Inc.; F. S. Moseley & Co., 
and Shields & Co. Offering—Company is offering to 
common shareholders of record July 29 rights to suy 
scribe for these shares on the basis of one share for each 
10 common shares held: Rights expire Aug. 18. Price $60 
per share. Proceeds—Refunding and general corporate 


purposes. 


Acme Electric Corp., Cuba, N. , A 

June 26 filed 132,740 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., and First 
Colony Corp. Offering—To be offered publicly at $5 
a share: Proceeds—Company will receive proceeds from 
the sale of 68,880 shares and four selling stockholders 
the proceeds from the sale of 63,860 shares. Company 
also will receive proceeds from the sale of 20,000 war- 
rants for common stock to underwriters at an aggregate 
price of $200. Of the net proceeds ($292,940) $50,000 
will be used to pay current bank loans; about $20,000 
will be used for machinery and equipment, and the re- 
mainder for working capital. 


Aerovox Corp., New Bedford, Mass. 
July 23 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Offering price, $11.50 a share. Underwriter— 
Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc., Chicago. Proceeds—For ad- 
ditional working capital. 


@ Aetna Music Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

Aug. 2 (letter of notification) 600 shares of $10 par com- 
mon. Offering price, $10 a share. No underwriting. 
For expansion of business. 


Air Cargo Transport Corp., New York 


June 19 filed 435,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By amendment. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Of the total, 35,000 shares are being sold by 
stockholders and the remainder by the company. The 
latter will use $60,000 of the proceeds to repay a bank 
loan, about $500,000 for new equipment and $250,000 for 
— installations at various points in the United 
tates. 


Air Express internat’! Agency, Inc., New York 


July 22 filed 125,000 shares of 50-cent par common. 
Underwriters—-Newburger & Hano; Kobbe, Gearhart & 
Co., and Burnham & Co., all of New York. Offering— 
The shares will be offered publicly at $6 a share. Pro- 
ceeds—Estimated net proceeds of $656,250 will be added 
to general funds. 


Airline Foods Corp. of New York, N. Y. (9/3) 
July 26 filed $1,700,000 of 5% sinking fund debentures, 
due 1962, and 120,000 shares of 542% cum. conv. pre- 
ferred stock ($25). Underwriting—Herrick, Waddell & 
Co., Inc. Price—Debentures 99, preferred stock, $25 a 
share. Proceeds—To purchase on or before Sept 17 all 
issued and outstanding capital stocks of David G. Evans 
Coffee Co.; Empire Biscuit Co.; San Jose Packing Co.; 
se James A. Harper Supply Co., and for working capi- 
al. 


Allis-Chaimers Manufacturing Co., West Allis, 
Wis. (9/16-20) 

July 26 filed $15,000,000 2% debentures, due 1956, and 
359,373 shares ($100 par) cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering 
—Preferred stock will be offered for subscription to 
common stockholders at the rate of one preferred share 
for each seven common shares held. Unsubscribed shares 
and debentures will be sold publicly. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For plant expansion and to increase 
working capital. 


American Broadcasting Co., Inc., N. Y. 


June 27 filed 950,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. Offer- 
ing—A maximum of 100,000 shares may be sold by com- 
pany to persons, firms, or corporations with whom the 
corporation had network affiliation agreements on March 
31, The remainder will be offered publicly. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Company will use $4,000,000 to 
prepay 2% notes, due Oct. 14, 1947, and about $2,800,000 
for acquisition of radio station WXYZ at Detroit. Bal- 
ance will be added to general funds. 







American Cladmetais Co., of Pittsburgh 


July 8 filed 196,500 units comprising 196,500 shares of 
voting common stock ($1 par) and 589,500 shares of non- 
voting common stock ($1 par), each unit consisting of 
i share of voting common and 3 shares of non-voting 
common. Underwriters—None—the company intends to 
distribute its common stock directly to the public. Offer- 
ing—Price $6 per unit. Proceeds—Net proceeds esti- 
mated at $1,179,000 will be used to pay a mortgage on 
plant, pay accounts payable, purchase equipment, for 
building alterations and working capital. 


American Home Products Corp., N. Y. (8/19) 
June 28, 1946 filed 116,926 shares of ($1 par) capital 
stock. Underwriters—No underwriting. Offering—The 
shares are offered to stockholders of record July 31 
in ratio of one new share for each 10 shares held at $85 
per share. Rights expire Aug. 16. Preceeds—Liquida- 
tion of $6,000,000 short term bank loans; balance to 
purchase additional land, plants, machinery, etc. 


American Locomotive Co., New York (9/16) 


July 18 filed 100,000 shares each of $100 par prior pre- 
ferred stock and $100 par convertible second preferred 
stock. Underwriting—Union Securities Corp., New York. 
Price by amendment. Preceeds—Net proceeds, with 
other funds, will be used to redeem $20,000,000 of 7% 
cumulative preferred stock at $115 a share plus accrued 
dividends. 


American Overseas Airlines, Inc., New York 
July 26 filed 1,049,895 shares of capital stock ($1 par). 
Underwriters—None. Offering—Shares are being of- 
fered by the company to holders of its capital stock in 
the ratio of 1% shares for each share held by record. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Will initially become 
part of general funds and available for general corporate 
purposes, including payment of short-term bank loans 
outstanding in the amount of $10,000,000 and which were 
obtained in March of this year in anticipation of this 
financing. 


American Research & Development Corp., 
Boston (8/12-16) 

July 2, 1946 filed 200,000 shares ($1 par) common. Un- 
derwriters—Estabrook & Co., and Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. Offering — To institutional investors at a 
minimum of 1,000 shares each, and to others at a mini- 
mum of 400 shares each. Price, $25 a share. Proceeds— 
For investment. : 


American Water Works Co., Inc., N. Y. 

March 30 filed 2,343,105 shares of common (par $5) plus 
an additional number determinable only after the re- 
sults of competitive bidding are known. Underwriters— 
To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., White Weld & Co., and Shields 
& Co. (jointly), and W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (Jointly). Offering—-Price to public 
by amendment. Purpose—The common stock, together 
with $15,000,000 10-year 3% collateral trust bonds (to 
be sold privately) are to be issued to acquire certain 
assets of American Water Works & Electric, liquidate 
two subsidiaries, Community Water Service Co. and 
Ohio Cities Water Corp., and provide cash working capi- 
tal. Common stock is to be offered initially for cash 
to common stockholders of parent and to public holders 
of preferred stocks of Community and Ohio in exchange 
for their shares. Stock not subscribed or issued under 
exchange offers are to be sold for cash to underwriters. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


American Wine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

July 24 filed 120,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—None. Offering—Shares being registered are 
held by Louis E. Golan, President of company, who 
acquired them last June 5 upon the surrender for can- 
cellation of $432,000 of notes of the company. About 
60,184 shares will be offered to stockholders of the com- 
pany, including remaining shareholders of Cook’s Impe- 
rial Wine Co., at $3.60 each and at the rate of 12 new 
shares for each 26 held. The remaining 59,816 shares 
will be retained by Golan. Proceeds—Proceeds to go to 
the selling stockholder. 


American Woolen Co., New York 


July 19 filed 525,000 shares (no par) $4 cumulative con- 
vertible prior preference stock and 1,050,000 shares (no 


par) common stock. Underwriting—No underwriting. 


Offering—Under terms of recapitalization plan, the com- , 


pany will offer the preference stock in exchange for its 


outstanding 7% cumulative preferred stock at ‘the rate * 


of 1% shares of preference stock plus $8.50 cash for 


each share of preferred. The new common is reserved « 


for conversion of preference stock on the basis of 2 - 


shares of common for each preference share. 


Arkansas West. Gas Co., Fayetteville 


June 5 filed 33,639 shares of common stock (par $5). 


Underwriters—Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc., and E. H. 
Rollins & Sons Inc. Offering—Stock will be offered tb 
the public. Price by amendment. 
by six stockholders. 


Armour and Co., Chicago 
July 12 filed 350,000 shares (no par) cumulative first 


preference stock, Series A; 300,000 shares of convertible © 


second preference stock, Series A, and 1,355,240 shares 
common stock (par $5). Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., New York. Offering~-The 350,000 shares of first 
preference stock will be offered in exchange to holders 
of its 532,996 shares of $6 cumulative convertible prior 
preferred stock at the rate of 14 shares of first prefer- 


ence stock for each share of $6 prior preferred. Shares : | 


of first preference not issued in exchange will be sold 
to underwriters. The 300,000 shares of second preference 
stock will be offered publicly. The 1,355,240 shares of 
common will be offered for subscription to common 
stockholders of the company in the ratio of one-third 
of a new share for each common share held. Unsub- 
scribed shares of common will be purchased by the 
underwriters. Price—Public offering prices by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to retire all 
unexchanged shares of $6 prior stock and to redeem its 


outstanding 7% preferred.stock. Temporarily postponed. 


© BVM Corp., Cleveland 


Shares are being sold ~ 


July 31 (letter of notification) 1,350 shares ($100 par) ; 


6% convertible prior preferred stock; 493 shares ($100 
par) 6% non-convertible preferred stock and 21,215 
shares ($1 par) common, Offering prices, convertible 
prior preferred and non-convertible preferred—$100 a 
share, common stock—$1 a share. No underwriting. For 
machinery, equipment and working capital. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, Me. 


July 17 filed 45,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriters—Coffin & Burr, Inc., Bos- 
ton. Offering—To be offered initially for subscription 
to common stockholders at the rate of 0.11494 shares of 
preferred for each share of common held. Unsubscribed 
shares will be offered publicly. Price at par, Proceeds 


—Net proceeds, with other funds, will be used to pay - 


off $4,600,000 bank loan. 


Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago 


July 3 (letter of notification) 26,530 shares ($10 par) 
common stock to be publicly offered at $10 a share. No 


underwriting. Offering will be made to present share- . 


holders. Proceeds—Proceeds initially go to general funds 
and may be used to pay part of costs of construction of 
additions. 


Ben-Hur Products, Inc., Los Angeles 

July 11 filed $1,000,000 of 5% sinking fund debentures 
(with detachable common stock warrants attached), due 
June 1, 1966. Underwriter—P. W. Brooks & Co., of New 
York. Offering—To be initially offered in exchange for 
a like principal amount of 10-year 5% convertible de- 
bentures, dated as of Feb. 1, 1941. Proceeds—To redeem 
old debentures and reduce bank loans. 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. — 


July 29 filed 20,000 shares of 4.25% cumulative preferred 
stock, ($100 par) and 100,000 shares ($1 par) common 
stock. Underwriters—F.S. Yantis & Co., Inc., and H. M. 
Byllesby and Co. 
standing and were purchased from the company by the 
underwriters at $96.50 a share for the preferred and 
$10.70 a share for the common. They will be offered to 
the public by the underwriters. 
the preferred and $12.50 a share for the common, 


Blum (Philip) & Co., Inc., Chicago 


July 26 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par)) common stock. — 


Underwriters—F. S. Yantis & Co., Inc., and H. M. Bylles- 
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by and Co., Inc. Price—$17 a share. Preceeds—Pay- 
ment on bank loans and notes and for working capital. 


British Industries Corp., New York (8/12-13) 


July 26 (letter of notification) 99,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Underwriters—Strauss Bros. and Stubner & 
‘Co., New York. . Offering price, $3 a share. Proceeds— 
For additional working capital. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. 

May 3 filed 70,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
($100 par). Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 

Bids Rejected—Company July 23 rejected two bids re- 
-teived for the stock. Blyth & Co., Inc., and F. S. Mose- 
ley & Co. and associates submitted a bid of 100.06 for a 
430% dividend: Harriman Ripley & Co. and Mellon 
Securities Corp. bid 100.779 for a 4.40% dividend. 


Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul (9/3-6) 

July 19 filed 35,000 shares of 44% ($100 par) cumulative 
_preferred stock and 427,558 shares ($1 par) common 
stock. Underwriters—Reynolds & Co., New York. Offer- 
ing—Preferred stock will be offered to company’s 6% 
preferred stock on a share for share exchange basis. 
Shares not issued in exchange will be sold to under- 
writers for resale to the public. Of the total common, 
the company is selling 67,500 shares to underwriters for 
“public offering and 55,177 shares are to be offered in 
exchange for outstanding capital stock of Consolidated 
Printing Ink Co., Quality Park Box Co., Inc., and John 
Beissel Co., which will become subsidiaries. In addi- 
tion, stockholders of the company are selling 304,881 
shares to the underwriters for public offering. Price— 
Preferred $103.50 a share; common $26.50 a share. Pro- 
ceeds—Net proceeds to the company will be used to re- 
deem unexchanged shares of 6% preferred at 110% and 
for increasing general corporate funds, 


® Bucks County Playhouse, Inc., Philadelphia 
(8/12) 

Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 150 shares of common 

stock (par $100) on behalf of Henry Chapin. To be of- 

fered at $100 per share to patrons of the Bucks County 

Playhouse, Inc. 


California Oregon Power Co. 
May 24 filed 312,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Stock will be sold through competitive bidding. Under- 
‘writers—Names by amendment. Probable bidders in- 
clude Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harri- 
‘man Ripley & Co. Offering—Stock is being sold by 
Standard Gas and Electric Co., parent, of California. 
‘Bids Rejected—Standard Gas & Electric Co. rejec.ed 
June 25 two bids for the purchase of the stock as un- 
satisfactory. Blyth & Co., Inc., and First Boston Corp. 
bid of $28.33 a share, and Harriman Ripley & Co. bid 
‘of $24.031 a share. Stock will again be put up for sale 
when market conditions improve. 


Camfield Mfg. Co., Grand Haven, Mich (8/19) 
July 29 filed 220,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc. Offering—Of 
the shares registered, 100,000 are issued and outstanding 
and will be sold to the underwriters by three stockhold- 
ers at $4.50 a share for their own account. The remain- 
ing 120,000 shares are being offered by the company. 
Price $4.50 a share. Proceeds—Company’s share to pay 
renegotiation refund in amount of $180,000 to the U. S. 
Government, and for additional working capital. 


Canadian Admiral Corp. Ltd., Toronto (8/21-23) 
July 8 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Dempsey & Co. Offering—Company will 
offer this stock initially to its common stockholders at 
$3 a share. Proceeds—$75,000 is earmarked for pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment, and tools, jigs, dies 
and fixtures; balance will be available for corporate 
purposes. 


Candego Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

. May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be offered to public at 75 cents a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, will be 

‘used for mining operations. Business—Exploring for 
ore. 


Cardiff Fluorite Mines Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
June 3 filed 400,000 shares of common stock ($1 par) 


(Canadian funds). Underwriter — F. R. Marshall and - 


‘Frank P. Hunt, Rochester, N. Y. (underwriter for sale 
of stock in United States). Offering—Stock will be sold 


to public at 55 eents a share. Preceeds—$40,000 together - 


with $22,000 of treasury funds, for development work. If 
- sufficient ore is found; company will erect a mill at an 
- estimated cost of $150,000; balance working capital. 
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@ Carney Co., Inc., Mankato, Minn. 


July 29 (letter of notification) $300,000 5% 15-year sink- 
ing fund debentures, 3,000 shares of common ($1 par) 
stock and 3,000 stock purchase warrants. Underwriter— 
Grande & Co., Inc., Seattle. Offered in units of $1,000 
debenture, 10 shares of common and 10 purchase war- 
rants at $1,000 a unit. Proceeds—To retire chattel mort- 
gage, expansion and working capital. 


Carscor Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd., of Toronto, 
Ontario 


June 24 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writer—Registrant will supply name of an American 
underwriter by post-effective amendment. Offering— 
To the public at $1 a share in Canadian funds. Proceeds 
—For a variety of purposes in connection with explora- 
tion, sinking of shafts, diamond drilling and working 
capital. 


Central Electric & Gas Co., Sioux Falis, S. D. 
May 29 filed 35,000 shares of $2 cumulative preferred 
stock, series A (no par), but with a stated value of $50 a 
share, and 175,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Chi- 
cago. Offering—The stocks will be offered to the public 
at prices to be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
pay off $3,000,000 loan from First National Bank Chi- 
cago and Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, bal- 
ance working capital. 


Central Louisiana Elec. Co., Inc., Alexandria, La. 
July 24 filed 20,000 shares ($10 par) common stock. 
Underwriting—If underwriting agreement is made, names 
will be supplied by amendment. Offering—The shares 
will be offered for subscription to common stockholders 
at the rate of one share for each four held. Unsub- 
scribed shares, io the extent of 1,500 shares, will be 
offered to company officers, directors and employees. 
Any remaining shares will be sold to underwriters. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—For payment of a $200,000 
bank loan and for construction purposes. 


Chemical Process Co., San Francisco 


July 10 (letter of notification) 259,000 shares ($1 par) 
capital stock. Offering—Stockholders will be offered 
the right to subscribe for the stock at $1 a share in the 
ratio of 0.84 of a share for each share held. Unsubscribed 
shares will be offered publicly at $1.20 a share. Under- 
writers—Stone & Youngberg, San Francisco. Preceeds— 
For construction of new manufacturing plant at Red- 
wood City, and for purchase of equipment and for work- 
ing capital. 


® China Motor Corp. (Del.), Linden, N. J. 


Aug. 2 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of preferred 
stock (par $100) and 1,000 shares of common stock (no 
par).. The purpose of this offering is an offer of 
recision for the stock of a New York corporation 
of the same name (which has been dissolved) sold be- 
tween Dec. 8, 1945 and March 10, 1946, without regis- 
tration or letter of notification. 


Cincinnati (0O.) Gas & Electric Co. : 
July 25 filed 2,040,000 shares ($8.50 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—To be supplied by amendment. Colum- 
bia has asked Blyth & Co., Inc. and the First Boston 
Corp. to form a group to underwrite the proposed Cin- 
cinnati Stoek offering, conditioned upon exemption from 
the SEC bidding rule. Offering—The shares will be 
offered for subscription to common stockholders of 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. of record Aug. 22 at the 
rate of one share for each six held. Rights will expire 
Sept. 9. Unsubscribed shares will be sold to underwrit- 
ers. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Shares are being 
sold by Cincinnati’s parent, Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp., which will receive proceeds. Columbia is selling 
the stock as part of an integration program to comply 
with the Public Utility Holding Company Act. 


Clinton Industries, Inc., St. Louis 
June 19 filed 60,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—No underwriters. Offering—The shares 
will be offered to executives and key employees of 
company upon the exercise of options for purchase of 
such stock. Price—Options already issued provide for 
the purchase of the capital stock at $16.66%4 a share. 
Preceeds—To be added to general funds. 


@ Club Cab Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 


July 29 (letter of notification) 2,900 shares (no par) 
common. No underwriter. Offering price, $100 a share 
—one share to a purchaser. Proceeds—To operate a 
general taxicab garage business. 


® Colorado Placers, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares (25c par) 








capital stock and 160,000 shares donated by one of the 
directors of the company. Offering price, 25 cents a 
share. With each three shares sold, the purchaser will 
receive two of the donated shares, gratis. No under- 
writing. For carrying on business. 


Columbia Aircraft Products iInc., Somerville, 
N. J. (9/3-15) 


June 26 filed 150,000 shares ($4 par) 30c cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, convertible into common 
stock in the ratio initially of 1% shares of common for 
each share of preferred. Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf 
Co., Inc., Chicago. Offering — Company initially will 
offer 59,58544 shares for subscription to present common 
stockholders at $4.50 a share in the ratio of one share of 
preferred for each share of common held. The offering 
to common stockholders excludes the two principal 
stockholders who have waived their rights to subscribe. 
The remaining 90,414%4 shares and any shares not sub- 
scribed to by common stockholders will be offered to the 
public through underwriters. Price—$5 a share. Pre- 
ceeds—Approximately $55,000 for payment of Federal 
taxes; $250,000 for payment of a loan; $50,000 as a loan 
to Palmer Brothers Engines Inc., a subsidiary, balance 
working capital. 


- Commonwealth Aviation Corp., New York 


June 28, 1946 filed 150,000 shares ($10 par) 44%% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock and 300,000 shares 
($1 par) common stock. Underwriters—To be supplied 
by amendment. Price—$12 a share of preferred and $7 
a share of common. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds of 
$3,420,000 will be used for working capital. : 


Consolidated Air Transit, Inc., East Orange, 


July 29 (letter of notification) $100,000 7% cumulative 
(non-convertible) preferred stock and $100,000 class B 
common stock. No underwriter at present, but one ex- 
pected. Price, $50 for preferred and $3 for common. 
per es gd purchase of equipment and for operating 
capital. 


Container Corp. of America, Chicago (8/8) 
June 12 filed 141,496 shares ($20 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. Offering—Shares 
are offered for subscription to present capital stock- 
holders of record July 23 at rate of one share of new 
stock for each six shares held at $42 per share. Rights 
expire Aug. 7. Unsubscribed to public through under- 
writer at $42 per share or at market under certain con- 
ditions. Proceeds—Payment of portion of the costs of 
construction and improvement program. 


Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 
July 8 filed 250,000 shares 444% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, Series A ($50 par). Underwriters—Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—For rearrangement and expansion of the com- 
pany’s manufacturing plants, acquisition of additional 
tools and facilities, and for additional working capital 
requirements. 


@ Continental-United Industries Co., Inc., New 
York (8/21) 


Aug. 2 filed 80,000 shares of cumulative sinking fund 
preferred stock ($25 par) and 350,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Underwriters—W. C. Langley & Co. and 
Aronson, Hall & Co. Price by amendment. Preceeds— 
Net proceeds to be used as follows: $750,000 to repay 
loan to Marine Midland Trust Co., New York; $360,000 
to repay demand loans made to company by Manufac- 
turers Trading Discount Corp.; $57,500 to anticipate pay- 
ment of unpaid balance of a mortgage held by Provident 
Trust Co., of Philadelpia; $70,000 to anticipate payment 
of 5% income debentures of Hanover-York Realty Co.; 
$90,000 to anticipate payment of unpaid balance of. mort- 
gage held by Hadley Falls Trust Co.; $183,333 to antici- 
pate payment of non-interest bearing serial notes of 
company issued to Continental Services, Inc.; $1,600,000 
to purchase U.S. Treasury savings notes to fund to that 
extent current liability of company for Federal taxes, 
and the balance to working capital. Business—Manu- 
facture and sale of diversified line of metal and textile 
products. 


Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, O. 
July 17 filed 60,000 shares ($25 par) 4%% cumulative 
convertible preferred. Underwriters—Otis & Co. and 


Prescott & Co., Inc. Offering—To the public. Price— 


$25 a share. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds of $1,- 
356,200 will be used to redeem its outstanding 4% deben- 
tures, due 1967, to pay certain debts and for additional 
equipment, manufacturing space and working capital. 


(Continued on page 796) 
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Cyprus Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Wnderwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd.,. Toronto. Offer- 
img—Shares will be offered to the public at 75 cents a 
share. Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, 
will be used for mining operations. Business — Explor- 


ing for ore. 


Danly Machine Specialties, Inc., Cicero, Hill. 
July 26 filed 60,000 shares ($25 par) 5% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, with warrants attached for purchase of 
60,000 common shares, and 130,000 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co., and 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Chicago. Offering—Of the 
total common 60,000 shares ‘are reserved for issuance 
upon exercise of warrants. Price by amendment. Pro- 
eeeds—Company will receive proceeds from the sale of 
the preferred shares and from ihe sale of 30,000 shares 
of the common. Company will use proceeds, together 
with a $1,000,000 bank loan, to purchase machinery, 
buildings and equipment and to retire bank indebtedness. 


® Denver Tramway Corp., Denver, Colo. 

July 29 (letter of notification) 500 shares of $2.50 no 
par first preferred stock. No underwriters, These se- 
curities are not being offered for the benefit of the 
dissuer. They are being offered by The International 
Trust Co., which holds them in its own portfolio, and 
the proceeds will be added to the latter company’s re- 
serve account. Offering price, approximately $42 a 


share. 


Derby Gas & Electric Corp., New York 

June 19 filed 20,066 shares (no par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—No underwriters were named and there was 
mo indication that there would be any. Offering—The 
shares will be offered for subscription to present com- 
mon stockholders at the rate of one share for each 10 
shares held at $23 per share. Proceeds — Proceeds, 
together with other funds, will be applied as loans to 
the company’s three Conneciicut subsidiaries: Derby 
Gas & Electric Co.; Wallingford Gas Light Co., and the 
Danbury and Bethel Gas and Electric Light Co. 


Derby Oil Co., Wichita, Kans. (8/26-30) 

July 19 filed 131,517.3 shares ($8 par) common stock. 
Underwriting—H. M. Byliesby and Co., Inc., Chicago, 
and Nelson Douglass & Co., Los Angeles. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Part of the estimated net pro- 
ceeds will be used to pay a bank loan. The remainder, 
with other funds, will be used to expand a drilling and 
exploration program. 


Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, Ill. 
March 29 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Underwrit- 
ers—Haligarten & Co. Offering—Price based on market. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


Dictaphone Corp., New York 
July 25 filed 65,347 shares (no par) common stock. Un- 
derwriter—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New 
York. Offering—Stock will be offered to stockholders 
at rate of one-half share for each share held. Unsub- 
scribed shares will be sold to underwriters. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—To be added to general funds. 


Dyke Bros., Fort Smith, Ark. 
July 22 (letter of notification) $290,000 4% sinking fund 
debentures, due 1956. Offering price, $1,000 a unit. 
Underwriters—Edward D. Jones & Co. and Metropolitan 
St. Louis Co., both of St. Louis. Proceeds—For additional 
working capital. 


Edison (Thomas A.) Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
(8/19) 

July 29 filed 100,000 shares of Class B common stock, 
non-voting (par $3.3314) all of which are issued and out- 
standing. Underwriters—Riter & Co. Offering—Shares 
offered are part of the holdings of Mrs. Mina M. Edison, 
Charles Edison and Theodore M. Edison, Price, by 
amendment. 


® EI Canada Colombia Mines Co., Boston 


July 26 filed 550,000 shares of capital stock (par $1) of 
the total 400,000 shares would be issued at $1 per share 
to secured and unsecured creditors of El Canada Mines 
Syndicate, noteholders and stockholders of El Canada 
Mines Co. Ltd. and stockholders of El Canada Gold 
Mines Corp. and El Canada Mines, Inc., in exchange 
for certain mining claims. The balance, 150,000 shares, 
would be sold to public at $1.25 per share through un- 
derwriters, to be named by amendment, 


Electronic Laboratories, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
(8/19) 

July 29 filed 140,000 shares ($1 par) common stock, of 
which 40,000 shares are being sold by two stockholders. 
Underwriters—By amendment. [Probably Brailsford & 
Co. and Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co.] Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—From sale of company’s 100,000 shares for pur- 
chase of inventory, payrolls, and working capital. 


Engineers Waterworks Corp., Harrisburg, Pa. 
June 24 (letter of notification) $275,000 4% debentures 
due 1971. Underwriters—C. C. Collings & Co., and 


Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. Price, $101. Proceeds 
for purchase of additional water properties or their 
securities and for other corporate purposes. 





@ Farmer Jim Produce Co., Inc., Los Angeles 
July 26 (letter of notification) 25,000 common shares (no 
par). No underwriter. Offering—Is $125,000 par amount 
of such shares at $10 a share. Proceeds—For purchase 
of office, warehouse equipment, delivery trucks, pur- 
chase of merchandise and for working capital. 


Fashion Frocks, Inc. (9/3) 
July 24 filed 200,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—Offer- 
ing does not constiiute new financing but is a sale of 
currently outstanding shares owned by members of the 
Meyers family, owner of all outstanding stock. After 
giving effect to the sale and assuming exercise of certain 
warrants and an option, the Meyers family will retain 
ownership of approximately 58% of the common stock. 


@® Filmack Corp., Chicago 

July 31 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of class A 
common stock ($1 par) for benefit of issuer. Under- 
writer—Daniel F. Rice and Co., Chicago. Offering price, 
$3 a share. Proceeds—For additional working capital. 


Films Inc., New York 
June 25, filed 100,000 shares ($5 par) class A stock and 
100,000 shares (10 cent par) common stock. Each share 
of class A stock is initially convertible into 2 shares of 
common stock. Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc., New York. Offering—To be offered publicly. 
At $8.10 a unit consisting of one share of class A 
stock and one share of common stock. Proceeds—$201,- 
000 for retirement of 2,010 shares ($100 par) preferred 
stock at $100 a share; remaining proceeds, together with 
other funds, will be used for production of educational 


Finch Telecommunication, Inc., New York 
July 24 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares ($1 par) cap- 
ital stock for benefit of William G. H. Finch. Under- 
writer—Littlefield & Co., Providence, R. I. Offering— 
Price at market, estimated at $13 a share. Proceeds— 
To seller. 


Floro Realty and Investment Co., St. Louis 


July 31 (letter of notification) $50,000 serial notes of 
$500 and $1,000 denominations. No underwriters. Offer- 
ing—Price $500 and $1,000 per unit. Proceeds—To be 
used as part purchase price of property securing the 
issue. 


Flying Freight Inc., New York 

May 6 filed 300,000 shares common stock (par $1). Un- 
derwriters—J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc., and Courts & Co. 
Offering—Price to public $3.50 per share. Proceeds— 
Proceeds will be used for the purchase of six land 
planes, ten flying boats, reconditioning of flying boats 
and working capital. Business—Company was incorpo- 
rated on March 9, 1946, to operate as a charter air 
carrier. 


Foilrapp, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
July 30 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. No underwriting. Offering—Price $1.50 a share. 
Proceeds—To purchase materials and supplies, and addi- 
tional equipment and machinery. 


® Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia 

Aug. 5 filed 60,000 shares ($15 par) cumulative preferred 
stock. Underwriters—Eastman, Dillon & Co. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—To be used to redeem 15-year 
342% sinking fund debentures, due 1959; and $2.50 cum- 
ulative preferred at $53 a share. Balance will be added 
to working capital. Business—Operation of supermarkets. 


Foreman Fabrics Corp., New York (8/19) 
July 29 filed 110,00 shares ($1 par) common stock, all 
outstanding. Underwriters—Cohu & Torrey. Price by 
amendment. 


Forest City Mfg. Co., St. Louis (8/29) 


June 17, filed 280,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Peltason, Tenenbaum Co., St. Louis. Of- 
fering—Shares will be offered publicly at $11.25 a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds go to the selling stockholders. 


® Foster & Kieiser Co., San Francisco (8/19) 


July 29 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $25). Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc. Pro- 
ceeds—Approximately $1,060,950 for redemption of class 
A preferred; balance for expansion, working capital, 
etc. Dividend rate and price by amendment. Business— 
Outdoor advertising. 


@ Fownes Brothers & Co., Inc., New York (9/16) 
Aug. 6 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. Un- 
derwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—The shares are issued and 
outstanding and are being sold by Ivens Sherr, President 
and A. I. Sherr, Executive Vice-President, who will re- 
pnt proceeds. Business—Manufacturer and dealer in 
gloves. 


Frontier Refining Co., Denver, Colo. 


June 27 filed $100,000 of 4%% first mortgage bonds, 
due 1951; 3,500 shares ($100 par) 5% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 15,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., and Sidlo, 
Simons, Roberts & Co., Denver. Offering—The bonds 
and preferred stock will be offered to the public, but 
the common stock initially will be offered for subscrip- 
tion to present stockholders at $11 a share at the rate 
of 12 shares for each 100 shares held. Unsubscribed 
shares of common will be offered publicly. Priee— 











The bonds will be sold at $101: preferred at $100 a share 
and unsubscribed shares of commo : 
Proceeds—Working capital. Lah 


General Bronze Corp., L. I. City, N. Y. 
July 26 filed 115,000 shares of puaielive convertible 
preferred stock ($25 par). Underwriters—W. C. Langley 
& Co. and Aronson, Hall & Co. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—To pay cost of acquisition, construction and 
equipment of new plant, and for working capital. 


© General Confections, Inc., New York (8/12) 
Aug. 2 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100). Not underwritten. 


To be offered at par. Net proceeds will be used for 
purchase of modern machinery and working capital. 


@ General Houses, Inc., Chicago 


Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of Class A 
common stock. Offering—Price $2.50 a share. No under= 
writing. For additional working capital, 


Gentry, Incorporated, Los Angeles (8/8 

July 15 filed 210,000 shares ($1 mg Ph 4 stock. 
Underwriter—Lester & Co., Bateman, Eichler & Co. and 
Nelson Douglass & Co. Offering—Company is selling 
120,000 shares and George E. Clausen, President, is sell- 
ing 90,000 shares o fwhich 60,000 will be sold to under- 
writers and 30,000 to employees of the company. Price— 
Public offering price $6 a share and price to employees 
will be $4.25 a share. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds 
of $600,000 will be used by the company to construct a 
new plant at Oxnard, Calif., to purchase equipment and 
to pay off notes. 


Glen Industries Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. (9/9) 
July 31 filed 50,000 shares of $1.25 cumulative converti<- 
ble preferred stock series A ($20 par) and 150,000 shares 
(10ce par) common, all issued and outstanding and being 
sold by eight selling stockholders. Underwriters—Van 
Alstyne Noel & Co. Price by amendment. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Business—Manufacturers of 
junior miss wearing apparel. 


® Gloria Vanderbilt Corp., New York (8/26) 

Aug. 5 filed 300,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Elder, Wheeler & Co., New York. Price—$3 a 
share. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds of $727,000 will 
be used for remodelling and equipping a manufacturing 
plant, for purchase of inventory and for financing a pro- 
motional campaign. Business—Manufacture of cosmetics, 


Grauper (Robert H.), Inc., Harrisburg 
(8/12-16) 

July 8 filed $350,000 434% sinking fund debentures, 
33,000 shares 6% cumulative preferred stocks ($10 par) 
and $68,000 shares (50c par) common stock. Underwriters. 
—E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., and Stroud & Co., Inc. 
Offering Price—Debentures $1,000 per unit. The pre- 
ferred and common will be publicly sold in units con- 
sisting of 1 share of preferred and 1% shares of com- 
mon at $12 per unit. Proceeds—To pay the bal- 
ance of principal and accrued interest on the $673,000 | 
note held by Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., and fees 
and expenses connected with the issue. 


Greens Ready Built Homes Inc., Rockford, Hi. 
(8/15-30) 

July 2 filed 350,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—R. H. Johnson & Co., New York, an@ 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Chicago. Offering—Price, 
$3.50 a share. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used 
partly for working capital and to pay for productiom 
equipment now being acquired by the company. 


Grolier Society, Inc., New York 


July 29 filed 18,500 shares at $4.25 cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par), with non-detachable common stock 
purchase warrants entitling registered holders of shares 
of the $4.25 preferred to purchase at any time 64,750: 
shares of common stock at $16 a share at the ratio of 3% 
common shares for each preferred share held; and 120,- 
000 shares of $1 par common stock. Underwriters—H., 
M. Byllesby and Co., Inc. Offering—Underwriters to- 
purchase from the company 18,500 shares of preferred | 
and 20,000 shares of common; and from Fred P. Murphy | 
and J. C. Graham, Jr., 100,000 shares of issued and out- | 
standing common. Prices, preferred $100 a share; com- 
mon $14 a share. Proceeds—To retire $6 cumulative — 
preferred, pay notes, discharge a loan. 


Gubby Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). | 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- — 
ing—Shares will be offered to public at 75 cents a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, will be 
used for mining operations. Business—Exploring for 
ore. 


Gulf Atlantic Transport’n Co., Jacksonville, Fia. 
Jan. 17 filed 270,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Blair & Co. Offering—Stock is being of— 
fered to present shareholders at $3 per share. Holders: 
of approximately 200,000 shares have agreed to waive 
their preemptive rights. 


@® Hajoca Corp., Philadelphia 

Aug. 2 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of $1 par 
common. Offering price, $25 a share. To be offered 
to present shareholders. No underwriting. For finance | 
ing of four new warehouses. 
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Hartfield Stores, Inc., Los Angeles 


June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York, and 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. Offering— 
To be offered to the public at $8 a share. Proceeds— 
Company is selling 60,000 shares and stockholders are 
selling 40,000 shares. The company will use its proceeds 
to pay the costs of opening additional stores and to ex- 
pand merchandise in its existing stores. 


Haskelite Mfg. Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(8/12-16) 

July 26 filed $1,400,000 15-year 414% sinking fund deben- 
tures due 1961, and warrants with each debenture for 
purchase of a maximum of 30 shares of $5 par common. 
Underwriters—Brailsford & Co., Chicago. Offering price, 
100. Proceeds— Of the $1,285,562 estimated net pro- 
ceeds, company will use $750,000 to purchase preferred 
stock of Humboldt Plywood Corp., an Oregon corpo- 
ration, and $75,000 to buy equipment. Any balance will 
be added to working capital. : 


Hayes Manufacturing Corp., Gr. Rapids, Mich. 


Feb. 27 filed 215,000 shares of common stock ($2 par). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Stock 
acquired by selling stockholders in exchange for 432,000 
shares common stock (par $3) of American Engineering 
Co. Underwriters—To be named by amendment. Offering 
—Price to public by amendment. Stop order hearing 
by SEC. For details see issue of March 7. 


Heller (Walter E.) & Co., Chicago (8/14-15) 
July 12 filed 80,000 shares of ($2 par) common and 
10,000 shares ($100 par) 4% cumulative preferred. Un- 
derwriter—F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., New York. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Company will receive pro- 
ceeds from 70,000 shares of common and the 10,000 shares 
of preferred. Two stockholders will receive proceeds 
from 10,000 shares of common. Company will use its 
proceeds for general working funds. 


Holt (Henry) & Co., Inc., New York 

June 28, 1946 filed 20,000 shares of 442% ($25 par) cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock and 33,884 shares 
($1 par) common stock. Undrewriters—Otis & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Offering—Company is selling the preferred 
shares and stockholders are selling the common shares. 
Price—$25 a share of preferred. Price for the common 
by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added 
to general funds. 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., N. Y. (8/12-13) 
July 23 filed $3,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
1966. Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp., New York. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds with other 


funds will be used to finance construction of a mill near 
Palatka, Fla. 


IMinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 
June 17, filed 200,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 966,870 shares (no par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders include Blyth & Co., Inc. and Mellon Securities 
Corp. (joinily) and Morgan Stanley & Co. and W. E. 
Hutton & Co. (jointly). Proceeds—Net proceeds from the 
sale of preferred will be used to reimburse the com- 
pany’s treasury for construction expenditures. Net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of common will be applied for re- 
demption of 5% cumulative convertible preferred stock 
mot converted into common prior to the redemption 
date. The balance will be added to treasury funds. 


® Industrial Credit Co., of Cleveland 


July 29 (letter of notification) 2,000 participating cum- 
ulative preference shares. No underwriters. Shares are 
to be offered to present holders of common stock for 
an aggregate of $95,000. Proceeds—For working capital. 


Jensen Manufacturing Co., Chicago (8/20-23) 
July 24 filed 148,176 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriter—Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Chicago. Price, 
$8.8742 a share. Proceeds—Shares are being sold by 
two stockholders who will receive net proceeds. 


@® Johansen Brothers Shoe Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
Aug. 5 (letter of notification) 53,221 shares of capital 
stock. Offering price $5.625 a share, subject to pre- 
emptive rights of stockholders. Underwriter — Stifel, 
Nicolaus & Co., Inc., St. Louis. Proceeds—To partially 
finance acquisition of a minimum of 80% of the stock of 
Valley Shoe Corp. of St. Louis, and to redeem $48,000 
of 5% debentures, due 1951, of Johansen Brothers. 


Kellogg (Charles C.) & Sons Co., Utica, N. Y. 
July 31 (letter of notification) $150,000 15-year sinking 
fund first mortgage bonds. Underwriter—Mohawk Val- 
ley Investing Co., Inc., Utica, N. Y. Price to public, par. 
Proceeds—To retire $137,000 10-year sinking fund first 
and refunding mortgage bonds of 1947 and $26,400 first 
mortgage on plant. 


® Kokomo Gas & Fue! Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

‘Aug. 2 (letter of notification) 1,395 shares (no par) com- 
mon. To be offered to present shareholders on a pro 
rata basis at $50 a share. No underwriting. For paying 
portion of the cost of constructing an 8-inch gas main. 


Kungsholm Baking Co., inc., Chicago 
June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Ames, Emerich & Co., Chicago. Offering 
To public at $9 a share. Proceeds—Acquisition, etc. 





August 8, 1946 


eT 8, ee ae 2 Capital Stock 
Gentry, Incorporated____....-.----- Capital Stock 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. ------------ Common 
August 12, 1946 
American Research & Develop. Corp._--- Common 
British Industries Corp.._....----------- Common 
General Confections Inc.___.-.--------- Preferred 
Graupner (Robert H.) Inc.__-- Debs., Pref. & Com. 
Haskelite Manufacturing Corp.__----~-- Debentures 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp._---------- Debentures 
, des C0 Ce, TR. cnn cpkacvige kemremens Common 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
RRS Ln Se SES Pref. and Common 
Nugent’s National Stores Inc.__---------- Common 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills__-_~- Preferred 
Sardik Food Products Corp..-------- Capital Stock 


August 13, 1946 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. (noon, EST)-Equip. Trusts 
New England Gas & Elec. 
Association (11:30 a.m., EDST)_--Bonds & Com. 


Gun mar Derwd: Oo... .gccinacuthaensa Debentures 
August 14, 1946 
Abbott Leaborntertes uc. ~é.6bisndsncuenca Common 
Heller (Walter E.) & Co..------- Common & Pref. 
National Airlines Inc._.......-.-.-...--- Common 
National Cellulose Corp.__...----------- Common 
U. 8. Plywood Cetp....cisenccusdosasnau Preferred 
August 15, 1946 
Green’s Ready Built Homes Inc._--~----- Common 
Payne Cutlery Cat. k fase ccs en wes Common 
August 16, 1946 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.__----- Debentures & Pref. 
American Locomotive Co.__.----------- Preferred 
Se? TOUR, CS oe  abasueding Common 


August 19, 1946 
American Home Products Corp._-_-- Capital Stock 





Ce DEER: OO ais csi kde bccn edn Common 
Edison (Thomas A.) Inc.__-------------- Common 
Electronic Laboratories, Inc.____--------- Common 
Foreman Pease. COlte......wcehocs-nencndu Common 





New Issue Calendar 


(Showing probable date of offering) 


Foster & Kieise? Oe... ou Sst Preferred 
Metal Fosming Cee pi... aiic...cnant<<-o- Common 
Pep Boys-Manney & Jack___--~.-.~------ Common 
Republic Pictures Corp.__------ Pref. and Common 
Rows Gao. foes. wks. St ee Common 
Ge CHnee CON nk cn nencont Debentures 
August 20, 1946 
Jonmen Mle. Oe puisedsadnce reese Common 
Schuster (Ed.) & Co., Inc._....-....----- Common 
Tele-Tone Radio Cale .n. one newesenno= Common 
Unies I. (s0ROU, THe Pec cmnnscmnasinn Bonds 
August 21, 1946 
Canadian Admiral Corp., Ltd._....------ Common 
Continental-United Industries Co.__Pref. and Com, 
Newburgh Steel Co.._-_-.----- Pref. and Common 


August 22, 1946 
Seismograph Service Corp._-.----------- Common 


August 26, 1946 


Derby Obs 6c siiditncmeenn oekn dele Common 
Gloria Vanderbilt Corp._........-------- Commen 
Gerints, : IiGasn ence abit Pref. and Commen 
West Virginia Water Service Co.__------ Common 
August 29, 1946 
Forest Cie BEGG, Gis cc envnusuivadinia Common 
September 3, 1946 
Airline Foods Corp.._...---.----- Debs. and Pref. 
Brown & Bigelow____---- Preferred and Common 
Columbia Aircraft Products, Inc..__Pref, and Com. 
Fashion . Tenens, Ine..a..<2.<neei sd ce Common 
Taylor-Graves, Inc..___--------~-- Pref. and Com. 


September 5, 1946 
O’Okeip Copper Mining Co., Ltd. 


September 9, 1946 


Am, Shares 


Glen Industries, Inc............--- Pref. and Com. 
September 16, 1946 
Fownes Brothers & Co._-.---------- Capital Stoek 





Lime Cola Co., Inc., Montgomery, Ala. 
(8/12-16) 


June 28, 1946 filed 225,000 shares (10 cent par) common 
stock. Underwriters—Newburger and Hano, Philadel- 
phia, and Kobbe Gearhart & Co., Inc., New York. Pric 

—$5.50 a share. Proceeds—Working capital. 


Liquid Conditioning Corp. of New York 


July 3 filed 70,600 shares ($10 par) class A common 
stock. Underwriters—No underwriting. Offering—Price, 
$10 a share. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used to pay 
for its temporary quarters in New York, for furniture 
and fixtures, equipment and other corporate purposes, 


Livingston Mines, Inc., of Seattle 


July 3 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock (par 5 cents) to be offered to 
the public at 20 cents a share. Underwriters—Lobe and 
Moore, Inc., and Alfred Lind, both of Seattle. Proceeds 
—For mine acquisition and development. 


Luscombe Airplane Corp., Dallas, Texas 


July 5 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock offered by and for the benefit of Leopold H. P. 
Klotz, President. Offering price estimated at $3.25 a 
share. Shares will be offered to following New York 
houses and sold to highest bidder: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; L. D. Sherman and Co.; Green & Co.; 
Batkin, Jacobs & Co.; Troster, Currie & Summers; and 
Edward A. Purcell & Co. Proceeds—To selling stock- 
holder. 


Mada Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Toronto 
June 7 filed 250,000 shares of capital stock (par 40c). 
Underwriters — Names to be supplied by amendment. 
Offering—Stock will be offered publicly in the U. S. at 
40c a share (Canadian money). Proceeds—Proceeds, 
estimated at $75,000, will be used in operation of the 
company. Business—Exploring and developing gold 
mining properties. 


Maine Public Service Co., Preque Isle, Me. 
June 25 filed 150,000 shares ($10 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters—To be determined through competitive 
bidding. Prebable bidders include The First Boston 
Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co; Coffin & Burr and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Proceeds—The 
shares are being sold by Consolidated Electric and Gas 


Co., parent of Maine Public Service, in compliance with 
geographic integration provisions of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. 


@ Marcel Rodd, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. (8/16) 


July 31 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares (10c par) 
common and 35,000 common stock purchase warrants. 
Offering—Price $2 a common share, and one cent a ware 
rant. Underwriter—L. D. Sherman & Co., New York. 
For working capital. 


Metal Forming Corp., Elkhart, Ind. (8/19) 


July 29 filed 60,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Ume- 
derwriter—First Colony Corp. Offering—For the bene 
fit of 11 selling stockholders. Price, $7.50 a share. 


Michigan Gas & Elec. Co., Ashland, Wis. 


June 24 filed $3,500,000 of series A first mortgage ree 
due 1976; 14,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferr 

stock and 120,000 shares ($10 par) common stock. Ute 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyih & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris, Hall & Ca, 
(Inc.); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and Ira 
Haupt & Co. Offering—New preferred will be offered 


on a share for share exchange basis to holders of its 
outstanding 7% prior lien, $6 no-par prior lien, 6% 
preferred and $6 (no par) preferred. Of the common 
stock being registered, company is selling 40,000 shares, 
Middle West is selling 57,226 shares and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc., New York, is selling 22,774 shares. Proceeds 
—Michigan will use net proceeds from bonds to redeem 
$3,500,000 334% series A first mortgage bonds, due 1972, 
at 106.75 and interest. Net proceeds from sale of come 
mon and from shares of new preferred not issued in ex 
change will be used to redeem $375,000 342% serial de- 
bentures, due 1951, at 101.2 and interest. It also will 
redeem at 105 and accrued dividends all unexchanged 
shares of prior lien and preferred stocks. 


Michigan Public Service Co., Traverse City, 
Mich. 
July 16 (letter of notification) 15,000 additional shares 
of common. Offering—Price $20 a share. No under= 
writing. For construction of generating facilities and 
for reimbursement of treasury funds. 
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Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit 
June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Cray, McFawn & Co., Detroit. Offering— 
To be offered publicly at $8.25 a share. Proceeds—Pur- 
chase additional facilities, expansion, etc. 


Midwest Packaging Materials Co., St. Louis 


July 12 filed 15,000 shares ($10 par) 5% cumulative, 
-convertible preferred stock and 85,000 shares ($1 par) 
common stock. Underwriter—Edward D. Jones & Co., 
St. Louis. Offering—The 15,000 shares of preferred and 
30,000 shares of common will be offered publicly, and 
the remaining shares of common are reserved for pur- 
chase under assignable warrants exercisable until Aug. 
1, 1951. Price—Public offering price preferred $10 per 
share; common $5 per share. Proceeds—Net proceeds 
will be used to purchase all outstanding common stock 
of Midwest Wax Paper Co. and to increase general funds. 


Modern Development Co., New York 


July 8 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares cumulative 
eonvertible preferred stock (par $100); 150,000 shares 
class A non-voting common stock (par 1 cent) and 
30,000 shares of class B voting common stock (par 1 cent). 
Underwriters—Robert H. Malcolm, Earl M. rner and 
Frederick M. Harris, all of New York. Offering—To be 
offered in units of one share of preferred, 100 shares 
class A common and 20 shares of class B common at 
$101.20 per unit. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used to ac- 
quire leases and options upon mining properties of 
proven worth in California, Arizona and Nevada. 


Montgomery Construction Co., Hatboro, Pa. 


July 5 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of class A 
stock (par $1). Securities will be offered through reg- 
istered brokers and dealers in States of Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and New York. Price, $3 per 
share. Proceeds—For construction equipment, building 
‘materials and labor, purchase of additional ground and 
working capital. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., Chicago 

June 24, filed 1,304,286 shares (no par) common stock. 
Underwriters—No underwriters. Offering — The stock 
fs offered for subscription to common stockholders of 
record on July 18, at the rate of one share for each four 
Shares held. Rights expire Aug. 13. Price~—$50 a share 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $64,876,228, will 
be added to the company’s general resources. 


Moore Drop Forging Co., Springfield, Mass. 
July 31 (letter of notification) 7,500 shares of common 
stock. Underwriter—Lee Higginson Corp. Offering be- 
ing made on behalf of Alfred H. Chapin, Chairman of 
the board of directors of the company. Price, approxi- 


mately $12.875 a share. Proceeds—To selling stock- 
holder. 


Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc., Boise, tdaho 


July 22 filed 249,550 shares ($10 par) common and 70,000 
shares of ($50 par) 444% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred: Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., and Wegener 
& Daly, Inc. Proceeds—Selling stockholders are of- 
fering 149,550 shares of the common and will receive 
proceeds from these shares. The company’s proceeds, 
together with funds to be provided from the sale of 
$2,000,000 of 344% debentures, due 1961, will be used to 
retire its certificates of indebtedness, outstanding pre- 
ferred stock and a portion of its bank loans. It also will 
a the funds for investment in preferred stocks of sub- 
sidiaries. 


sean) 


Mountain States Power Co., Albany, Ore. 


June 6 filed 140,614 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Smith Barney & Co. (jointly); Harriman, 
Ripley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Offering—Shares, 
which are owned by Standard Gas & Electric Co. and 
constitute 56.39% of the company’s outstanding common, 
will be sold at competitive bidding. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds will go to Standard Gas. Postponed indefinitely. 


Murphy (G. C.) Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
June 13 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co. Price by amend- 
ment. Preceeds—Redemption of outstanding 4%4% pre- 


ferred stock at $109 a share plus dividends. Indefinitely 
postponed. 


National Airlines, Inc., Miami, Fla. (8/14) 
June 28, 1946 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Lehman Brothers. Offering—Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds, with other funds, 


will be used to purchase new Douglas DC-6 airplanes, 
Business—Air transportation. 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., 
Lamar, Colo. (8/12-16) 


June 28 filed 28,960 shares of 44% % cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par) and 212,200 shares of common stock 
($1 par). Underwriters—Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp., and Bosworth Chanute Loughridge & Co. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Shares are outstanding and 
are being sold by stockholders. 


National Cellulose Corp., Syracuse (8/14) 
May 31 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
with warrants to purchase 20,000 shares of common. 


Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf Co., Inc. Offering—Stock 
will be offered to public at $6 a share. The warrants 


will be sold on the basis of one warrant for each 10 
shares of common purchased. Proceeds—Estimated net 
roceeds of $1,020,000 will be used to pay off $61,000 of 
oans, to purchase plant and equipment at an estimated 
poe of $751,620 and the balance as additional working 
capital. 


National Manufacture and Stores Corp., Atlanta 


June 12 (letter of notification) 8,500 shares of common 
stock. Offering price, $35 a share. Underwriters— 
Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc. Proceeds—For redemp- 
tion of outstanding $2.50 class A non-cumulative stock. 
Postponed indefinitely. 


— ee Paper Co., Port Edwards, 
is. 

July 16 filed 63,000 shares ($25 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—Loewi & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Offering— 
Shares initially will be offered for subscription to com- 
mon stockholders at rate of one new share for each four 
held. Unsubscribed shares will be offered to the public. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be 
used to purchase additional inventory equipment and to 
increase working funds. 


@ Nevada Ventures Corp., New York 


Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 666,000 shares of com- 
mon. Offering price, 15 cents a share. No underwrit- 
ing. For working capital. 


@ Newburgh Steel Co., Inc., Detroit (8/21) 


Aug. 2 filed 30,000 shares of 6% cumulative convertible 
preferred (par $10), and 30,000 common sares ($1 par). 
Underwriters—O’Connell & Janareli, New York. Offer- 
ing—Shares are issued and outstanding and are being 
sold by Maurice Cohen and Samuel Friedman, President 
and Secretary-Treasurer, resvectively, each selling 15,000 
shares of preferred and 15,000 shares of common. Price 
—$10 a share for the preferred and $6 a share for the 
common. Proceeds—To sellers, who have agreed that 
$204,047 of the proceeds shall be paid to the issuer to 
discharge their indebtedness to it. Business—Selling and 
warehousing of flat rolled steel products, 


New England Gas and Electric Association, 
Cambridge, Mass. (8/13) 


July 11 filed $22,500,000 20-year collateral trust sinking 
fund Series A bonds, and a maximum of 1,568,980 com- 
mon shares ($5 par). Underwriters—By amendment. 
Bidders may include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds 
only), Bear, Stearns & Co. (stock only), First Boston 
Corp., White, Weld & Co.-Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). 
Offering—Bonds and common stock are being offered in 
connection with a compromise recapitalization plan 
approved by the SEC, on June 24, 1946, which among 
other things provides for the elimination of all out- 
standing debentures and preferred and common stocks, 
and for the issuance of $22,500,000 of bonds and 2,300,000 
of new common shares. Price by amendement. Preceeds 
—To retire outstanding securities, cqgressting $34,998.- 
500. Bids Invitéd—Bids for the purchase of the bonds 
and the common stock will be received by the company 
up to 11:30 a.m. EDST Aug. 13 at 10 Temple Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the bond coupon rate to be specified in 


the bids. The number of common shares to be purchased 


shall be based on the bid price per share. 


@ New Silver Bell Mining Co., Inc., Almira, Wash. 


July 30 (letter of notification) 350,000 shares of common 
treasury stock. No underwriters. Sales to be made by 
board of directors. Offering price, 5 cents a share. 
Proceeds—To be used to employ mining engineer and 
geologist to make preliminary survey and outline devel- 
opment program. 


Northwestern Public Service Co., Huron, S. D. 
June 28 filed $5,275,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976; 
26,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred stock, 
and 110,000 shares of $3 par common. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds); Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp.; A. G. 
Becker & Co., Inc., and Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.). Offer- 
ing—Securities will be sold at competitive bidding. 
Proceeds—Refunding. 


Nugent’s National Stores, Inc., N. ¥. (8/12-16) 


June 21 filed 85,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano, and Kobbe, Gearhart 
& Co., Inc. Price, $6.75 a share. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds to the company, estimated at $350,200, will be ap- 
plied as follows: About $111,300 for retirement of out- 
standing preferred stock: $41,649 to purchase 100% of 
the stock of two affiliates, and balance $197,000 for other 
corporate purposes. 


O’Okiep Copper Mining Co. Ltd. of the Union 
of South Africa (9/5) 


July 25 filed 106,329 American shares representing a 
similar number of ordinary shares of the par value of 
10 shillings, South African currency (U. S. $2.017). Un- 
derwriters—None. Offering—To be offered at $5 a share 
to stockholders of Newmont Mining Corp. as of record 
Sept. 5, 1946, on the basis of one ordinary share of 
O’Okiep for each 10 shares of Newmont held as of record 
date. Primary purpose of the offering of 106,329 Amer- 
ican shares of O’Okiep is to effect such distribution of 
these shares as may comply with the listing requirements 
of the New York Curb Exchange as to distribution 
of shares. O’Okiep has pending an application to list 
the American shares on the New York Curb Exchange. 


Orange-Crush de Cuba, S. A., Havana, Cuba 
July 22 filed 75,000 shares of $1.50 par common. Under- 
writer—Elder, Wheeler & Co. Offering—Price $8 a 
share. Proceeds—Of the total company is selling 25,000 
shares and stockholders are selling 50,000 shares. The 
company will use its proceeds for equipment. 


Otter Tail Power Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
July 18 filed 60,000 shares (no par) cumulative preferred 
stock, stated value $100 a share, and 51,216 shares ($10 
par) common stock. Underwriters—Names by amend- 
ment. Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc. Offer- 
ing—The preferred stock will be offered in exchange, 
on a share for share basis, for company’s outstanding 
$4.50 and $4.25 dividend preferred stocks. The exchange 
offer will expire on Aug. 26. Shares of new preferred 
not issued in exchange will be sold to underwriters. The 
common stock will be offered for subscription to com- 
mon stockholders at the rate of two additional shares 
for each five held. Unsubscribed shares will be sold to 
underwriters. -Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net 
proceeds will be used to pay expenses of the financing, 
to pay cash adjustments to exchanging preferred share- 
holders pursuant to the exchange offer, to redeem unex- 
changed shares of old preferred and to retire $900,000 of 
bank loans. 


Pacific Power & Light Co., Portland, Ore. 
July 10 filed 100,000 shares ($100 par) preferred stock. 
Underwriters—By amendment. Probable bidders include 
Blyth & Co., Inc., White, Weld & Co. and Smith, Barney & 
Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp., W. C. Langley & Co.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Offering—-Company proposes to 
issue the 100,000 shares of new preferred for the pur- 
pose of refinancing at a lower dividend rate the 67,009 
outstanding preferred shares of Pacific and the 47,806 
preferred shares of Northern Electric Co., in connection 
with the proposed merger of Northwestern into Pacific. 
In connection with the merger, the outstanding preferred 
stocks of Pacific and Northwestern will be exchanged 
share for share, with cash adjustments, for the new pre- 
ferred stock of Pacific, the surviving corporation. Offer- 
ing price—To be supplied by amendment. 


Pal Blade Co., Inc., New York 


June 28, 1946 filed 227,500 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters — F. Eberstadt & Co. Inc. Offering — 
225,000 shares are outstanding and are being sold by 10 
stockholders, and 2,500 shares are being sold by A. L. 
Mariman to all salaried employees. 


Payne Cutlery Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. (8/15-16) 
July 18 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50c). Underwriter—Greenfield, Lax & Co: 
Offering—To be offered public at $1.875 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—Purchase of W. H. Compton Shear Co. 


Pebble Springs Distilling Co., Peoria, Il. 
July 25 filed 125,000 shares ($1 par) common s‘ock. 
Underwriters—Daniel F. Rice and Co., Chicago. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans, build 
additional facilities and for other corporate purposes. 
Business—Engaged in distilled spirits business. 


Pep Boys—Manny, Moe & Jack, Philadeiphia 
(8/19-23) 


July 16 filed 200,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un~- 
derwriters — Newburger & Hano, Philadelphia, and 
Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—Of the 
total, 160,000 shares will be offered publicly and 40,000: 
shares will be offered to company employees. Prices— 
The stock to be sold to the public will be offered at $7.50: 
a share. The price to employees will be $6.85 a share. 
Proceeds — Proceeds go to two selling stockholders, 
Maurice L. Strauss, President, and Emanuel Rosenfeld, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


Pittston Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


May 9 filed a $7,000,000 15-year 4% debentures due 
April 1, 1961, and $1,242,300 20-year 542% cumulative 
income debentures due Jan. 1, 1964. Underwriters— 
Blair & Co., Inc. Offering—Price to public by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Payment of promissory notes aggre- 
gating $8,000,000. For details see issue of May 16. 


Portiand (Ore.) Transit Co. 

June 14 filed 31,250,000 4% convertible debentures due 
June 1, 1966, and 200,000 shares of common stcck (par. 
$1); also an additional 128,750 common shares for con-: 
version of debentures. Underwriters—First California Co.; 
Scherck, Richter & Co.; Weeden & Co.; Allen & Co., and 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Proceeds—To complete payment. 
of purchase price for the capital stock of Portland Trac- 
tion Co. and the properties of the Interurban Railway. 
Division of Portland Electric Power Co., working capital, 
etc. Offering price of debentures $105; price of common 
to public, $8.25 per share, 


Precision Parts Co. of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

July 5 filed 75,000 shares 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock ($10 par). Underwriter—Van Alstyne,’ 
Noel & Co. and associates. Price by amendment. Pre- 
ceeds—Of the net proceeds, $250,000 will be used to pay. 
3% notes held by National Bank of Detroit, $75,000 to 
reimburse treasury for sums spent in acquisition of the 
electrical division plant of the company, $30,000 for con- 
struction of space for executive offices in the economy 
baler plant, and the balance will be deposited with gen- 
eral funds. 
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@ Radio Best, Inc., New York 


Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 65,000 shares of common 
and 30,000 option warrants. Offering price, $2 a com- 
mon share and one cent a warrant. No underwriting. 
To provide funds for publishing costs and other expenses 


- and for working capital. 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp., New York (8/8) 


* June 18 filed 670,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
- Underwriters—Lehman Brothers and Goldman, Sachs & 


Co. Price—By amendment. Proceeds—<Atlas Corp., 
owner of 1,329,020 shares of common of RKO (approxi- 
mately 35%) on May 31 [Atlas Corp. announced Aug. 1 


- that it will reduce to 420,000 the shares it intends to 


sell] will receive proceeds. The balance of 20,000 shares 
are to be purchased from the company by underwriters 
through the acquisition and exercise of option rights 
granted two company officials. The company will re- 
ceive $160,000 from the exercise of the option rights 
which will be added to working capital. 


Reporter Publications, Inc., N.. Y. 
July 12 filed 150,000 shares common stock (par 50c). 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano, and Kobbe, Gearhart 
& Co. Offering—Price $3.50 a share. Proceeds—The 
stock is being sold by stockholders who will receive 
proceeds. 


Republic Pictures Corp., New York (8/19) 
July 31 filed 184,821 shares of $1 cumulative convertible 
preferred ($10 par) and 277,231 shares (50c par) com- 
mon stock. Underwriters—Sterling Grace & Co. Offer- 
ing—tTo be offered initially in units of one share of pre- 


.ferred and 1% shares of common to holders of issuers 


preferred and common stock in the ratio of one unit for 


eaeh 12 shares or preferred and/or common held of 


record. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Initially to 
become part of corporation’s genera] funds and available 
for any corporate purpose. 


Reynolds Pen Co., Chicago 


.May 4 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (no. par), 
_of which 100,000 shares are being sold by company and 


_300,000 by stockholders. 


Underwriters—Names by 
amendment. Reported Allen & Co., probable under- 
writer. Offering—Terms by amendment. Proceeds— 
son ws to the company will be added to working 
ca ‘ 


Rheem Manufacturing Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


June 26, 1946 filed 200,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—Company 


“will sell 130,000 shares to the public through the under- 
‘writers and 70,000 shares to Bethlehem Steel Co. Price— 


‘By amendment. Proceeds—Working capital. Tempora- 


rily postponed. 


Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Danville, Va. (8/12) 


July 2, 1946 filed 50,000 shares of 44% cumulative pre- 


fered stock ($190 par). Underwriters—Scott and String- 
fellow, Richmond, Va. Offering — New preferred is 
offered in exchange for shares of the company’s out- 
standing 6% preferred, on a share for share basis. Such 
holders also will receive a $5 cash payment and accrued 


‘dividends on the old preferred. Exchange offer expires 


5 p.m. EST Aug. 11. It is expected that unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to underwriters for public offering. 
Price, by amendment. 


Rowe Corp., New York (8/19) 


July 29 filed 120,000 shares common stock. Underwriters 
—Hayden, Stone & Co. Offering—tThe selling stockhold- 
ers, who include Robert Z. Greene, President, are offer- 





‘ing the shares to the public through the underwriters, 


for their own account. Price, by amendment. 


S and W Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco 
July 11 filed 40,000 shares ($50 par) 4% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, convertible series. Underwriters—Blyth & 
Co., Inc. Offering—To be offered on a share for share 
exchange basis for 10,400 shares of convertible 5% pre- 


‘fered stock. Shares not issued in exchange will be offered 


‘publicly. Price by amendment. 


Proceeds — For re- 
demption of unexchanged shares of 5% preferred at 
$54.50 a share and for working capital. 


San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co. Inc., New York 
July 24 filed 80,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un- 


derwriters—Dunne & Co., New York. Offering—Price 


by amendment. Proceeds—-Nat E. Heit, President and 
director, and Harry Preston, board Chairman, Secretary 
pera Treasurer, will receive net proceeds as selling s.ock- 
holders. 


Sardik Food Products Corp., N. Y. (8/12-16) 


May 29 filed 175,000 shares of capital stock (no par). 
Underwriter—George F. Breen, New York. Offering— 
Stock will be offered to public at $16 a share with un- 
derwriters receiving a commission of $2 a share. Of the 
total being offered company is selling 155,000 shares and 
the remaining 20,000 shares are being sold by two stock- 
holders. Proceeds—Working capital, purchase equip- 
ment and plant, etc. For details see issue of May 30. 


Schuster (Ed.) & Co., Inc., Milwaukee (8/20) 
July 26 filed 162,600 shares of common ($10 par). Under- 
writers—Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York. Offering 
price by amendment. Proceeds—Company will receive 


proceeds from 85,000 shares and selling stockholders will 
receive proceeds from 77,600 shares. Company’s proceeds 
will be added to general funds for general corporate 
purposes. 





®@ Scripto, inc., Atlanta, Ga. (8/26) 


Aug. 7 filed 25,000 shares ($10 par) 5% cumul. converti- 
ble preferred. stock and 244,000 shares ($1 par) common 
stock. Underwriters—Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc., At- 
lanta. Price by amendment. Proceeds: Company is sell- 
ing the 25,000 shares of preferred to the underwriters. at 
$10 a share and stockholders are selling a minimum of 
220,000 and a maximum of 244,000 shares to the under- 
writers at $5 a share. The registration stated that 24,000 
of the 244,000. shares of common are being reserved for 
a period of four days following the effective date of the 
registration for sale to employees, officers and directors 
at $5 a share. The company also is selling 200,000 stock 
purchase’ warrants to executives of the company at 50 
cents a warrant. Company will use its proceeds for 
general corporate purposes. Business—-Manufacture of 
mechanical pencil leads and erasers. 


Seismograph Service Corp., Tulsa (8/-22) 
July 25 filed 140,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writer—Paul H. Davis & Co., Chicago. Price, $12 a share. 
Proceeds—Company will receive proceeds from the sale 
of 70,000 shares and selling stockholders will receive pro- 
ceeds from the remaining 70,000 shares. Company will 
use its proceeds for working capital and to reduce a bank 
loan. 


® Silent Bell Mines, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


July 30 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of non- 
assessable stock. No underwriter, sales to be made by 
Verner E. Blair, Secretary-Treasurer and director. 
Offering—Price 10 cents a share. Proceeds—To purchase 
and install mill and purchase mining machinery. 


Solar Manufacturing Corp., New York 

June 14 filed 80,000 shares of $1.124%2 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, series A (par $20). Under- 
writers—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds will be applied for the redemp- 
tion of outstanding series A convertible preferred stock 
which are not converted into common stock. Such pro- 
ceeds also will be used for additional manufacturing 
facilities. in the amount of $600,000; for additicnal inven- 
tory — gemenatte: to $400,000, and for additional working 
capital. 


Southwestern Public Service Co., Dallas, Texas 
July 24 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
due 1976. Underwriters—To be supplied by amendment. 
Probable bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc., and Blyih & Co., Ine. Price by amend- 
ment. Proeceeds—Net proceeds, with other funds, will 
be used to redeem $17,500,000 of 3%% first mortgage 
bonds, due 1974, at 10644%, and to purchase the electric, 
water and ice properties of West Texas Utilities Co. 
located in the northwestern portion of the Texas Pan- 
handle for $2,135,000. 


* _—- “Molybdenum Mines, Inc., Spokane, 
ash. 

Aug. 2 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common. 

Offering price, 25 cents a share. Underwriting, Luke 

G. Bayley will act as agent in the sale. For develop- 

ment of business. 


State Street Exchange, Boston, Mass. 


July 1, 1946 filed $1,750,000 second mortgage 4% non- 
cumulative income bonds, due 1961. Underwriters— 
Roger W. Babson, Wellesley Hills, Mass., and Charles F. 
Ayer. Offering — Company will issue $750,000 of the 
bonds to two banks which hold two first mortgages on 
all of the company’s real estate and the remaining $1,- 
000,000 of the bonds will be offered to the company’s 
stockholders in the ratio of one bond for each unit of 
2% shares of stock held. Unsubscribed shares will be 
sold to underwriters. Price to stockholders $27.50 a 
share and price to underwriters $26.50 a share. Proceeds 
—Company will pay $225,000 to the two banks holding 
its mortgages and the balance will be retained for neces- 
sary repairs to its real estate. 


Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., Ontaric, Can. 
March 27 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Otis & Co. Offering—Price to public hy 
amendment. Proeeeds—Net proceeds will be added to 
the general funds and will be available for genera] 
corporate purposes. For details see issue of April 4. 


Stevens-Arnold Co., Inc., South Boston, Mass. 
July 25 (letter of notification) 3,400 shares of 5% con- 
vertible non-cumulative preferred stock and 11,500 
shares of common stock (no par), 3,000 shares of which 
will be purchased by O’Connell & Co. for investment 
and not distribution. Underwriter—O’Connell & Co., 
Boston. Offering—Prices, $25 a share for the preferred 
and sr a share for the common. Proceeds—For working 
capital. 


Street & Smith Publications, Inc. 
July 17 filed 197,500 shares of common stock. Under- 
writers—Glore, Forgan & Co. Offering—The offering 
represents a part of the holdings of the present stock- 
holders. Indefinitely postponed. 


® Strong Manufacturing Co., Sebring, Ohio 

July 31 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares (no par) 
common. Offering—Price $10 a share. No underwrit- 
ing. For operating expenses. 


®@ Sun C*emical Corn... New York (8/19) 

July 31 filed $4,000,000 234% sinking fund debentures, 
due Aug. 1, 1966. Underwriter—Shieids & Co. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds to be used in part 
to redeem 19,000 shares of outstanding $4.50 preferred 





stock, Series A, 1,050 at the sinking fund redemption 
price of $103.50 and the remaining 17,950 at the optional 
redemption price of $106.50 a share, plus accrued divi- 
dends' im each case. The balance of the net proceeds will 
be added to general funds. Business—Manufacture and 
sale of printing inks, paints and textile chemicals. 


Sun Ray Drug Co., Philadelphia (8/13) ’ 
July 3: filed $2,000,000 of 15-year debentures. Coupon 
rate by amendment. Underwriters—Eastman, Dillom & 
Co. Offering—Underwriters propose to offer the deben- 
tures in part directly to the public and the balance to 
certain dealers (including the underwriters) at the pub- 
lie offering price. Price by amendment. Preceeds—To 
pay outstanding indebtedness; for additional working 
capital, and $358,000 to purchase the assets of Media 
Drug. Stores, Inc., in Philadelphia, Norristown, Upper 
Darby, Lansdowne, Wayne, and Media, Pa. 


Taylor-Graves, Inc., Saybrook, Conn. (9/3-6)] 
July 12 (letter of notification) 44,300 shares of ($5 par) 
cumulative convertible preferred stock and 44,300 shares 
common stock (par 50c). Offering—Price $6 a share for 
preferred and 75 cents a share for common. Underwriter 
—Amos Treat & Co. Proceeds—For payment of notes, 
mortgages and for general corporate purposes. 


@® Tele-Tone Radio Corp., New York (8/20) 

Aug. 1 filed 210,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Underwriters—Hirsch & Co. Offering—Com- 
pany is offering 75,000 of the shares registered. Eleven 
stockholders are selling 135,000 issued and outstanding 
shares, for their own account. Offering—Price $6.75 a 
share. Options—Selling stockholders are also selling to 
the underwriters at 7 cents per option warrant options to 
purchase 18,000 shares of the issued and outstanding 
common owned by them. They are also selling to Hall- 
garten & Co., for $1,500, plus $360 as a contribution 
toward the expenses of issuance, options to purchase an 
additional 18,000 shares of the issued and outstanding 
common. Proceeds—Net proceeds for the sale of com< 
pany’s 75,000 shares will be used for increasing working 
capital, with a view to entering the Frequency Modula- 
tion and Television fields at an advantageous time. Busi« 
ness—Production of radio and electronic equipment, | 


® Topside Oil Corp., Denver, Colo. , 
July 29 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares (no par) 
common non-assessable stock. Underwriters are the 
directors of the corporation. Offering price, $1 a share. 
Proceeds—To be used to drill 10 shallow wells on leases 
held in Rangely field. 


Treesweet Products Co., Santa Ana, Calif. 
July 24 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of preferred 
stock, $1.25 series, for the benefit of the issuer. Under- 
writer—Mitchum, Tully & Co., Los Angeles. Price—$25 a 
share. Proceeds to increase plant faciities and working 
capital. 


@® Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass. 

Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 9,704 shares of common, 
Offering—Price $25 a share. Underwriting—Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc., Boston. For working capital. 


United States Plywood Corp., New York (8/14)) 
July 11 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
Series A. ($100 par). Dividend rate by amendment, 
Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To redeem 13,824 shares of cumula< 
tive preferred stock, Series A, and 9,412 shares of cumu~ 
lative preferred stock, Series B, at redemption prices 
of $106 and $105.50 a share, respectively. Balance to 
be added to treasury cash. 


Upper Michigan Power & Light Co., Escanaba, 
Mich. 
July 18 (letter of notification) 5,500 shares of 4%% first 
preferred: stock series B ($50 par). Offering price, $50 
a share. Underwriter—First of Michigan Corp., Detroit. 
Proceeds—For enlargements and improvements of power 
plant facilities. 


Velvet Freeze, Inc. 
July 24 filed. 203,500 shares of stock which are to be sold 
for the account of certain stockholders. Underwriters— 
Sherck, Richter & Co., and Straus & Blosser. Offering— 
Of the total, 200,000 shares will be sold through the 
underwriting group at $8.50 a share, and 3,500 shares 
will be offered to cer.ain employees at $7.50 a share. 


Virginia Dare Stores Corp., New York 

July 3 filed 90,000 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, ($10 par). Underwriters—Newburger 
& Hano; Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc., and D. Gleich Co. 
Offering—Underwriters propose to offer the shares in 
part to the public and the balance to certain dealers, 
among’ whom any underwriter may be included, at*the 
public offering price, less certain concessions. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—It is presently anticipated that 
$437,500 will be used to acquire the capital stock of Wil- 
liams Stores, Inc., and Levitt Millinery Co. The bal- 
ance will be applied to general corporate purposes. 
Issue temporarily postponed. 


Weetamoe Corp., Nashua, N. H. 
July 15 filed 200,000 shares ($25 par) $1.20 cumulative 
pfd. stock, 100,000 shares of ($1 par) convertible stock 
and 650,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Underwriters 
—Blair & Co., Inc., Reynolds & Co., New York and Max- 
well, Marshall & Co., Los Angeles. Offering—The pre- 
ferred and convertible stocks will be offered in units of 
one share of preferred and one-half share of convertible, 
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Price by amendment. Proceeds—Weetamoe Corp. (Name 
to be changed to Nashua Manufacturing Co. prior to 
effective date of registration) was incorporated June 27, 
1946 to acquire the operating properties and certain 
@ther assets of Nashua Manufacturing Co. which was 
incorporated in 1823. The new company was organized 
at the instance of Textron, Inc., and is wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Textron Mills, Inc., which are promoters of 

. the new company. Net proceeds, together with $2,300,000 
representing the proceeds from the sale of 50,000 shares 
of convertible stock to the underwriters and 525,000 
shares of convertible stock to Textron, Inc., at $4 a share, 
will be used as follows: approximately $13,000,000 for 
payment of a portion of the purchase price of the assets 
to be acquired from the old company, about $100,000 for 
organization expenses, and about $1,100,000 for working 
capital. 


® West Virginia Water Service Co., Charieston, 
W. Va. (8/26) 

Aug. 6 filed 46,400 shares (no par) common. Under- 
writer—Shea & Co., Boston. Price, by amendment. 
Proceeds—Shea & Co. is selling 26,400 shares for its own 
account and the remaining 20,000 shares are being sold 
by Allen & Co., New York, with Shea as underwriter. 
Business—Furnishing water service to communities. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 


May 21 filed 550,000 shares ($10 par) common stock to 
be sold at competitive bidding. Underwriters—By 
amendment. Probable bidders include Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; White, Weld & Co.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly); 
The Wisconsin Co., and Dillon, Read & Co. Proceeds— 
Part of the shares are to be sold by Middle West Corp., 
top holding company of the System, and part by pref- 


erence stockholders of North West Utilities Co., parent 
of Wisconsin, who elect to sell such shares of Wisconsin 
common which will be distributed to them upon the 
dissolution of North West Utilities Co. 


Wyandotte Hotel Co., Inc., Kansas City, Kan. 
June 10 filed $1,000,000 of 30-year %4% income deben- 
tures, due 1976, and 10,000 shares common stock (no 
par). Underwriters—No underwriting. The securities 
will be offered to the public through a campaign di- 
rected by the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, 
Kans. Offering—The securities will be offered to the 
public in units consisting of one $200 debenture and 
two shares of common at $210 a unit. Proceeds—Pro- 
ceeds, together with a loan, will be used for purchasing 
a site and constructing, furnishing and equipping a 


modern hotel of not less than 230 rooms. It is estimated 
the total cost will be $1,600,000. 





Prospective Security Offerings 
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Air Commuting, Inc. 


July 16 possibility of same new financing seen if the 
Civil Aeronautical Board approves recommendations 
made by two of its examiners of company’s plan to es- 
tablish an extensive airplane commuting service radiat- 
ing over the New York City metropolitan area of West- 
‘chester County, New Jersey, Staten Island, Long Island 
and Connecticut. 


American Bosch Corp. 


April 16 reported that Alien Property Custodian may 
shortly ask for bids on 835,000 shares (77.24%) of the 
stock of the corporation. Probable bidders include 
Glore, Forgan & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly), 
and Blyth & Co., Inc.. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce. Fenner 
& Beane (jointly). The Wallenberg financial interests 
of Sweden, owners of the stock now vested in Alien 
Property Custodian, have brought suit to recover the 
stock or the proceeds thereof. 


American Brake Shoe Co., New York 


July 18 company is planning to offer 199,101 additional 
shares of common stock about Sept. 20. Proceeds from 
this issue are to be used principally to finance the com- 
pany’s plant expansion program. Unless present plans 
are changed common stockholders will be entitled to 
subscribe for additional shares of common stock at $35 
per share on the basis of one additional share for each 
four shares held. The proposed record date for the 
determination of common stockholders entitled to re- 
feive rights is Sept. 11 and they will have approximately 
30 days from Sept. 20 in which to exercise their sub- 
scription rights. 


American Clay Forging Co. 


July 14 stockholders voted a $275,000 bond issue to fi- 
mance an expansion program at the Tiffin, O., plant and 
to build a new one in Tyler, Tex. 


American Colortype Co. 


Sept. 9 stockholders will vote on authorizing new issue of 
40,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par $100), 
to be issuable in series. 


American Progressive Health Insur. Co., N. Y. 
July 10 (letter of notification) expected to be filed at 
early date for 60,000 shares of convertible preferred 
stock, with B. G. Cantor & Co. as underwriter. 


® American Power & Light Co. 


Aug. 7 reported company expects to file with the SEC 
in near future a plan for retirement of its preferred 
§stocks which would include the sale at competitive bid- 
ding of 15% of the common stock of each of the follow- 
ing subsidiary companies: Florida Power & Light Co., 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co., Minnesota Power & Light 
Co., Montana Power Co. and Texas Utilities Co. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


March 30 reported company planned to issue 290,000 
shares common stock (par $12.50) and $5,000,000 in 
promissory notes, for purpose of paying current promis- 
gory notes and finance expansion program. Probable 
bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp., and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Atlantic City Electric Co. 


July 9 the offering of 1,150,000 shares of common stock 
(now owned by American Gas & Electric Co., parent) 
seems probable in the fall, in compliance with the Utility 
Holding Company Act. Probable bidders include Mellon 
Securities Corp.; The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Harriman, Ripley & Co. 


Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia 


May 7 stockholders approved proposal to increase the 
company’s indebtedness from time to time by additional 
amounts not in excess of $50,000,000 in aggregate. The 
purpose of the plan, it was said, is to place the company 
in a position to fund bank loans, add to working capital 
and to provide funds for capital expenditures. Probable 
underwriters include Smith, Barney & Co. 


Baltimore & Ohio RR. 


June 22 it was reported that one effect of the railroad 
freight rate adjustment is expected to be a stimulation 
of bond refundings. Among the roads whose refinancing 
programs may then crystallize, the Baltimore & Ohio is 
named as a leading prospect, now that all barriers to 
the consummation of its $500,000,000 debt adjustment 
plan have been eliminated. Other portions of the debt 
now thought to be attractive possibilities for a refinanc- 
ing operation besides the $76,900,000 of first mortgage 
4s and the $67,800,000 first mortgage 5s. There are 
$37,200,000 of Southwestern Division 5% bonds, $36,800,- 
000 Pittsburgh, Lake Erie & Western 4s, and $10,000,000 
Toledo-Cincinnati Division mortgage series A 4s. Prob- 
able bidders, if refunding operations crystallize, are 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Bangor & Aroostook RR., Bangor, Me. 

April 16 stockholders authorized new mortgage. Com- 

contemplates refinancing one-third of outstanding 
funded debt (Dec. 31, 1945, $12,665,000) through sale of 
equal amount of bonds under new mortgage, through 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders include Harri- 
man, Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp., and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


® “Big’’ and “Little Inch’ Pipelines 


Leading natural gas producers were amongst the 16 
bidders who submitted bids to the War Assets Adminis- 
tration for the “Big” and “Little Inch” pipelines con- 
structed during the war by the government at a cost of 
about $145,000,000. E. Holley Poe, head of natural gas 
consultants, and his associates offered to (1) rent the 
lines for 40 years at $6,500,000 a year—a total of $260,- 
000,000—or (2) purchase the lines for $80,000,000 with 
“a potential additional deferred payment of $20,000,000, 
depending upon the gas carried by the lines.” It also 
was said that the banking firm of Dillon, Read & Co., 
Inc., would head a group of underwriters for the public 
offering of stock incidental to the financing. 

The Big Inch Natural Gas Transmission Co., of which 
Robert J. Bulkley, former United States Senator from 
Ohio and sponsor of the Natural Gas Act, is President, 
offered to pay $85,000,000 cash for the lines. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., and Otis & Co., it is said, would head 
the syndicate which would underwrite the securities. 

Both offers agreed to maintain the lines for immediate 
reconversion to oil delivery in case of a national emer- 
gency. 
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Boston Store, Chicago 
July 15 ownership of the Boston Store changed hands 
formally when a syndicate headed by Edgar L. Schnadig, 
Chicago, purchased all of the capital stock of the operat- 
ing company, the Boston Store of Chicago, Inc., and cer- 
tain real estate rights for $14,000,000. Funds for the 
purchase, in addition to the syndicate’s own money, 
were furnished by a secured loan of $3,500,000 from 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., a long term loan of $1,- 
500,000 from the First National Bank, Chicago, and $5,- 
000,000 in a short-term loan from the Union Securities 
Co., New York. To retire the short term loan the com- 
pany, it is said will issue preferred and common shares 
to be sold publicly through a syndicate headed by Paul 
H. Davis & Co., Chicago and Stroud & Co., Philadelphia, 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Co. 
April 23 stockholders voted to issue an additional 450,000 
shares of common stock when and if new capital is 
needed. Probable underwriters, Hincks Bro. & Co.; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Hornblower & Weeks. 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 
June 26 it was reported that a refunding of the $21,- 
400,000 first mortgage 4% series A bonds of 1965 is seen 
as a possibility. Probable bidders include Kidder, Pea-~ 
body & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Central Iincis Public Service Co. 

July 30 company, (subsidiary of Middle West Corp.) filed 
a recapitalization plan with the SEC, the chief purposes 
of which are to scale down and refund the preferred 
stock and split the existing common on a four for one 
basis. Funds for reducing the preferred are to be ob- 
tained from sale of additional new common shares. Pres- 
ent outstanding capital consists of 284,719 shares of $6 
preferred stock and 260,343 common shares, of which 
Middle West owns 38,564 preferred and 193,321 common 
shares. Central Illinois proposes to issue initially 150,000 
new preferred shares, which it tll offer in exchange to 
present public preferred stockholders share for share 
plus a cash adjustment. If more than 150,000 old shares 
are deposited the new issue will be allocated. Price of 
the new stock is to be set at competitive bidding. Prob~ 
able bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; Smith, 
Barney & Co., White, Weld & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers and Lazard, Freres & Co. (jointly). 
Undeposited $6 shares will be paid off at $110 a share 
and dividends. For its holdings of 38,564 present pre-~ 
ferred shares, Middle West will be given in exchange 
173,953 additional common shares. Funds required to 
reduce the amount of preferred will be obtained from 
sale of 195,299 common shares to Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc., and of 389,376 common shares to Middle West Corp, 
They now own 67,022 and 193,321 shares (par $40) re- 
spectively, of the outstanding stock. Sale price of the 
additional common is set at $24.39 a share. 


Central & Southwest Corp. 
Pursuant to plan of Central & South West Utilities Co. 
and American Public Service Co. approved by the SEC 
a sufficient number of shares of Central & Southwest 
Corp., the new company, would be sold at competitive 
bidding to provide funds, not otherwise supplied, to 
retire outstanding preferred stocks of Central and 
American. Possible bidders: Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers-Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); Smith, 
Barney & Co.-Harriman, Ripley & Co. (jointly); Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and First 
Boston Corp. (jointly). 


@® Central Soya Co., Inc. 

August 13 stockholders will vote on increasing author- 
ized (no par) capital stock from 300,000 to 750,000 shares, 
If the proposal is approved, directors intend to author- 
ize distribution of additional shares to stockholders on 
the basis of 1% additional shares for each share now 
held, bringing outstanding capital stock to 660,000 shares, 
compared with 264,000 now outstanding. The remaining 
90,000 unissued shares would be offered for sale to stock~ 
holders through subscription warrants. Directors have 
in mind issuing 20-year debentures to retire the com- 
pany’s 34%4,% debentures and its five-year term bank 
loans, and to increase funds for working capital and 
plant expansion. Probable underwriters of new securi- 
ties include Glore, Forgan & Co. j 
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Century Manufacturing & Instrument Co. 
May 29 reported Estes, Snyder & Co., may underwrite 
offering of common stock following merger of Century 
and Continental Geophysical Service Co. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

June 18 reported that probably one of the early devel- 
opments when and if the merger of Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. and the Pere Marquette Ry. is approved will be 
a refunding operation to take in the debt of both roads. 
Cc. & O., it is expected, will take steps to refinance the 
refunding and improvement 3s, due in 1996, of which 
$37,500,000 series D and $27,600,000 series E were out- 
standing at the close of 1945. The Pere Marquette has 
outstanding $59,749,000 first mortgage 3%s, series D, 
due in 1980. At the ICC hearings in April on the merger 
proposal, W. H. Wenneman stated that refinancing of 
the Pere Marquette issue would be undertaken promptly 
following consummation of the merger. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. (8/13) 


Company is advertising for bids to be considered 12 
moon (EST) Aug. 13, at 3400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
for $1,750,000 of new equipment trust certificates. The 
certificates, dated Aug. 1, 1946, and maturing in equal 
annual instalments from August 1, 1947, to Aug. 1, 1956, 
will be secured by new equipment with an estimated cost 
of $2,246,049. Probable bidders include Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Harris Hall & Co. 
CInc.). 


Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul & Pacific RR. 
Issuance by the road of $58,900,000 lower-coupon first 
mortgage bonds, proceeds from the sale of which would 
be used to redeem first mortgage 4% bonds. 1994, 
is expected to be postponed until late this year. Earlier 
plans were for the retirement of the bonds July 1. 
Three investment banking groups were set up to enter 
competition for any new offering, viz.: Kuhn, Loeb & 
— Mellon Securities Corp., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., 

c. ’ 


“ «teen done id tennll 
Cities Service Co., New York 


July 17 it is suggested that when and if the outstand- 
ing debt is retired through proceeds of its utility equities, 
that preferred stockholders might be offered a new 4% 
preferred in exchange for the old issues, in the amount 
of call prices plus arrears (approximately $113,486,250). 


Citizens Utilities Co. 


July 24 company is negotiating with investment bankers 
relative to the sale of a new long-term first mortgage 
bond issue, with which to retire $4,200,000 bank loan 
obtained to retire the 542% bonds of 1948, called for re- 
demption Sept. 1, 1946. 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 


July 29 company asked the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for permission to sell an issue of debentures 
at competitive bidding and to use the proceeds, plus 

roceeds from the proposed sale of its Cincinnati Gas & 

lectric Co. common holdings, to redeem its bank notes 
and preferred and preference stocks. The amount of 
debentures to be sold will be determined when the pro- 
ceeds from the Cincinnati sale are known. The corpora- 
tion told the Commission it plans to complete the sale 
of the debentures in time to issue on or before Sept. 16, 
the 60 days’ notice for the redemption of preferred stocks 
on Nov. 15, 1946. Prabable bidders for tne debentures in- 
clude Glore, Forgan & Co.; W. E. Hutton & Co.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
July 3 company formally submitted to the New York 
Public Service Commission its plan to issue $290,000,000 
of new mortgage bonds as part of a plan to redeem 
$304,240,000 of callable mortgage bonds and debentures 
and $15,869,000 of non-callable mortgage bonds due in 
1948 and 1949—a total of $320,109,000 of long-term debt. 
The $290,000,000 of new mortgage bonds would be sold 
by bidding in three separate issues in rapid succession, 
the first two to be $100,000,000 each and the third for 
$90,000,000. After issuing the first series the company 
would then call its $179,240,000 of callable mortgage 
bonds and obtain discharge of mortgages covering $15,- 
869,000 of non-callable bonds. In another part of the 
plan the company proposes to refinance the outstanding 
2,188,890 shares of $5 cumulative preferred stock. Prob- 
able bidders include Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only), and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
June 18 company requested the SEC to approve the 
disposal of a sufficient number of common shares at 
competitive bidding to raise $20,000,000. Probable bid- 
ders include Morgan Stanley & Cc.; Lehman Brothers; 
Shields & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., and Mellon Se- 
curities Corp. 

Consumers, a subsidiary of the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., also proposes to increase the common 
from 2,000,000 to 6,000,000 shares and to issue 3,623,432 
mew common shares to its parent for the 1,811,716 now 
held by Commonwealth. Hearing before the SEC is 
scheduled for Aug. 14. 


Continental Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago 
June 20 stockholders voted to create a new issue 
of 5% convertible preferred stock which will be offered 
in exchange on a share-for-share basis for 7% preferred 
stock. All the 7% stock which is not exchanged will be 
redeemed on July 1 at $105. Each share of new stock 
will be convertible into two and a half shares of com- 
mon. 


Crawford Clothes, Inc., New York 
July 1 it. was reported that The First Boston Corp. 
may underwrite the offering of preferred and common 
shares in September. 


Crown Drug Co. 


July 8 company is considering a plan to retire the 24,328 
shares of 7% ($25 par) preferred stock. 


Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
March 19 committee of directors formed to consider 
refinancing of $65,000,000 342s and 4s. Probable bidders 
include: Mellon Securities Corp., First Boston Corp., 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., Coffin & Burr, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., and Spencer Trask & Co. 


®@ Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. 


September 5 stockholders will consider a plan to create 
a new class of non-participating preferred stock, $3 cum- 
ulative and junior to the present $3 cumulative partici- 
pating preferred in respect to both dividends and assets. 
It is planned to offer present preferred stockholders an 
opportunity to exchange their shares for shares of such 
new preferred and class B common stock on the basis of 
one share of new preferred and one share of class B com- 
mon for each share of outstanding $3 cumulative partici- 
pating preferred. 


® Dow Chemical Co. 


August 6 company has authorized new plants and addi- 
tions costing an estimated $40,000,000 over the next 
three or four years. Probable underwriters of any new 
issues include Smith Barney & Co. 


Ekco Products Co. 


Sept. 6 stockholders will consider a plan to create a 
new issue of $7,500,000 preferred stock and to increase 
authorized common stock from 750,000 to 1,500,000 shares 
to permit a two-for-one split of outstanding common 
stock. It is proposed to offer publicly $6,000,000 of new 
convertible preferred and 40,000 new common shares. 
Union Securities Corp. is expected to head the under- 
writing group. Part of the proceeds from the financing 
will be used to retire 442% preferred stock at $110 a 
share, and the remainder will be added to general funds 
to replace amounts spent for new plants and equipment. 


Empire District Electric Co., Joplin, Mo. 
May 3 company filed application with the Arkansas P. S. 
Commission for authority to issue $2,000,000 2%% first 
mortgage bonds due in 1976. Proceeds would be used for 
additions and improvements to the company’s properties 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas and Oklahoma. Probable 
bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Shields & Co. and Lehman Brothers. 


Engineering & Research Corp. 


June 14 reported company, manufacturer of air coupes, 
contemplates the issuance of 300,000 shares of common 
stock, with Hemphill, Noyes & Co. as underwriters. 


Expreso Aereo Inter-Americano, S. A. 


July 27 company announced agreement to acquire con- 
trol of two Cuban Airlines. Stockholders will vote Aug. 
16 on increasing authorized common from 1,000,000 shares 
to 2,000,000 shares (par $1). Probable public offering of 
over 300,000 shares with Van Alstyne Noel & Co. as 
underwriters. 


Federal Light & Traction Co. 


An application proposing the merger of four New Mex- 
ico subsidiaries of Federal has been filed with the SEC. 
Under the plan, New Mexico Power Co., Las Vegas 
Light & Power Co. and Deming Ice & Electric Co., would 
be merged into Albuquerque Gas & Electric Co. Albu- 
querque’s name would be changed to Public Service Co. 
of New Mexico. The merged company would have 524,- 
903 shares ($7 par) common stock, all held by Federal, 
which now owns all the common stock of the subsidi- 
aries. The number of common shares resulting from 
the merger equals the number of Federal common shares 
outstanding. Public offering of stock expected. Prob- 
able bidders include E. H. Rollins & Sons; Rauscher, 
Pierce & Co., Inc. Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Otis & Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Feltman & Curme Shoe Stores, Inc. 
July 17, the merger of the Utah subsidiary of Felt- 
man & Curme Shoe Stores, Inc., into the parent com- 
pany has been approved by stockholders at a special 
meeting in Chicago. Holders also voted to replace the 
company’s $7 cumulative preferred stock, of which 13,465 
shares are outstanding, with a new 5% ($50 par) cumula- 
tive preferred issue. Preferred holders will receive one 
share of the new stock plus five shares of common for 
each preferred share. All common stock of the sub- 


sidiary, wholly owned by the parent firm, will be 
canceled. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp., Baltimore 
July 26 stockholders voted to increase the authorized 
capital stock from 100,000 shares to 200,000 shares (par 
$10). The new stock will be offered for subscription 
to stockholders pro rata at $40 per share. The U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. (parent) has announced that 
it will exercise its right to subscribe to the stock to 
which it is entitled and has agreed to purchase at $40 


per share any new stock not subscribed for by stock- 
holders. 


Fresh Dry Foods Inc., Columbia, S. C. 
May 29 reported a registration statement covering 650,- 
000 shares of common stock (par. $1). Expected to be 
filed at-an early date with Newkirk & Co., New York, as 
principal underwriters. Public offering price about $5 
per snare, 


General Telephone Corp., New York 
April 17 stockholders approved amendment to certifi- 
cate of incorporation modifying restrictions against in- 
curring debt for capital purposes without specific stock- 
holders’ approval. Stockholders also approved amend- 
ment to authorize 175,000 additional preferred shares. 
a bidders include Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
urtis. 


Goldring Merchandising Co. 
May 28 reported prospective financing being discussed 


with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, as under=- 
writers. 


Gordon Foods, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


July 29 reported company plans the sale of 20,000 
shares of convertible preferred stock and 100,000 shares 
of common stock, with Johnson, Lemon & Co. and Allen 
& Co. as underwriters. 


Grand Union Co. 
May 23 reported directors giving careful consideration 
to a splitup of common shares and issuance of additional 
new stock, but it is likely that no action will be taken 
before September. The management, it is said, is now 
making an exhaustive budget study to determine what 


additional capital will be needed to finance an expansion 
program. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. 


May 24 in connection with plan of dissolution of Engin- 
eers Public Service Co. part one of the plan calls for 
reclassification of common stocks of two subsidiaries, 
Gulf States Utilities Co. and El Paso Electric Co., and for 
their distribution to Engineers common stockholders. 
The Gulf States Utilities stock would be distributed 
through issuance of rights. 


@ Hartford (Conn.) Gas Co. 


August 6 company’s application to issue $1,000,000 short 
term notes to be used for capital expenditures has the 
approval of the Connecticut P. U. Commission. Company 
states that before maturity of notes Sept. 1, 1949 it plans 
permanent financing and funding of the notes. 


Hollander (A.) & Son, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Stockholders will vote sometime in August on splitting 
common stock 2-for-1 and on authorizing an issue of 
$1,500,000 convertible preferred stock. Probable under- 
writer, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Illinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 


July 2 company has filed a recapitalization plan with SEC 
pursuant to Section (11) E of the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act. The plan differs in one essential from the 
financing application filed with the Commission last 
April. It calls for complete cancellation of the interest 
held in the company by its statutory parents, North 
American Co. and North American Light & Power Co, 
These holdings comprise stock, dividend arrears certifi- 
cates, Central Terminal Co. notes and warrants to pur- 
chase an additional 300,000 Illinois Power common shares, 
The‘ plan follows the financing application in providing 
for issuance of $10,000,000 of new preferred stock to raise 
funds for paying off the $11,596,680 of dividend arrears 
certificates and in calling the existing $24,175,000 pre- 
ferred stock for redemption in order to forcesits con- 
version into common on a basis of two shares for one, 
An underwriting will be arranged for the conversion in 
order to sell the amount of common stock needed to pay 
off the preferred not tendered for conversion. Probable 
underwriters include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Otis & Co., and the First Boston Corp, 


Indianapolis (ind.) Power & Light Co. 
April 24 it was reported that company probably will 
replace its $32,000,000 first 34%s due May 1, 1970, with 
new lower-cost securities. Probable underwriters in- 
clude Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. 


International Dress Co. 


June 26 it was reported that company is planning some 
new financing. Otis & Co. reported as probable under= 
writer. 


Interstate Power Co. (Del.) 


May 21 pursuant to amended plan filed with SEC come- 
pany proposes to sell through competitive bidding $20,- 
000,000 new first mortgage bonds and such number of 
3,000,000 common shares as may be necessary to enable 
the company to carry out the provisions of the amended 
plan. Probable bidders include the First Boston Corp.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); Dillon, Read & 
Co. Inc. (stock only). : 


Johansen Brothers Shoe Co., Inc. 
Sept. 11 stockholders will vote on authorizing issuance, 
and sale of $350,000 34%% 10-year sinking fund deben- 
tures, proceeds to be used to finance acquisition of 
capital stock of Valley Shoe Corp. of St. Louis, . 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
July 9 it was reported that company may in near future 
refund its outstanding $38,000,000 bonds and 40,000 shares 
of preferred stock, with securities carrying lower coupon 
and dividend rates. Probable bidders include Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); The First Boston Corp.; 
Mellon Securities Corp.; Harriman, Ripley & Co. 


Kansas Power & Light Co., Topeka, Kan. 


May 31 reported company probably will replace out- 
standing bonds and preferred stock with new lower cost 
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securities. Probable bidders if securities are sold in- 
clude Halsey, Stuart & Co., lnc. (bonds only); The First 
Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder Peabody & ‘Co.; 
Harris Hall & Co. (Inc.). 


@ Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 


August 6 reported negotiations are under way between 
certain stockholders of Keystone and a group of secur- 
ities firms headed by The First Boston Corp. for public 
sale of 182,316 shares of Keystone stock ‘held ‘by the 
former group. The stock is understood to represent hold- 
ings of W. H. Sommer, former President of Keystone, 
and of Forest Park Home Foundation, a charitable or- 
ganization. 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Ohio 
Aug. 9 stockholders will consider an increase in com- 
mon and the issuance of a new preferred issue, the 
latter to ‘consist of 125,000 shares, to be subordinate to 
the present 442% preferred. Probable underwriters, 
if any new preferred issued, Lehman Brothers, and The 
Wisconsin Co. 


Kingdom of the Netherlands 


July 11 it was stated that the forthcoming $50,000,000 
bond issue to be floated by the Netherlands Government 
in the American market by a syndicate of investment 
banking houses headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. will carry 
an interest rate of 34%% and will run 25 years. Although 
it was intended to file the issue with the SEC the week 
of July 19, the filing has been delayed due to unsettled 
market conditions. 


Koppitz-Melichers, Inc. 


July 5 reported company will shortly offer to its share- 
holders 128,697 common shares at $1 a share. Stock- 
holders will have the right to purchase three shares for 
every 25 owned as of June 27. 


Magma Copper Co. 

Aug. 29 stockholders will vote on increasing the auth- 
orized capital shares to 1,200,000 from 410,000. Of the 
additional 790,000 shares, between 200,000 and 250,000 
shares will be offered to stockholders at prices and 
amounts to be determined by directors. The purpose of 
the financing is to provide for development and equip- 
ment of the company’s large low-grade San Manuel 
copper ore body in Arizona. 


Mar-Tex Realization Corp., Dallas 
July 21 stockholders have voted issuance of 150,000 
shares of common stock, on, which rights have been 
issued to presen: shareholders, entitling them to buy 
one share of the new stock for each five shares held 
at $2 a share. Proceeds for working capital. 


May Hosiery Milis, Nashville, Tenn. 
July 29 rumored the sale of some 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock planned by certain stockholders, with Weil 
& Co. and Allen & Co. as probable underwriters. 


® WMid-Valley Distilling Corp., Archbald, Pa. 

August 7 company expects to file a registration statement 
in near future covering an issue of stock, with E. F. Gil- 
lespie & Co., New York, as underwriter. The proposed 
offering under Regulation A Filing has been withdrawn. 


Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 


July 18 SEC will hold hearing on the proposal to change 
its authorized and outstanding common stock from a par 
value of $50 a share to $12 a share and increase the 
number of authorized common shares from 260,000 to 
1,150,000 shares, and incidental transactions. ‘The pro- 
posed transactions are steps in a general program of 
American Light & Traction Co., the parent company, to 
effect compliance with the Holding Company Act’s pro- 
visions, which will ultimately result in the liquidation 
of that company and the distribution of its assets. 


@® Montreal, City of 

the city councillors of Montreal authorized the refund- 
ing of $107,000,000 of the city’s funded debt. A call for 
bids on part of the new bonds is expected shortly. Of 
the new bonds, only about $48,000,000 will be sold in 
United States. Probable underwriters of U. S. currency 
bonds include Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp., and Smith, Barney & Co. 


National Container Corp. 


May 23 it was reported that company may refund its 
outstanding $4,300,000, 5% debentures due 1959 later this 
year with new lower-cost securities. Probable under- 
writers Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


National Gas & Electric Corp., New York 
June 11 company filed with SEC a voluntary plan of 
simplification and ‘recapitalization calling for retirement 
of the company’s entire funded indebtedness through a 
series of financing operations. The plan provides, initi- 
ally, for redemption of the presently outstanding 5% 
first lien collateral trust bonds by using the proceeds 
of a new $2,100,000 secured bank loan, and the repay- 
ment of this bank loan with funds to be received by 
the corporation as a result of the refunding of the bonds 
of its wholly-owned subsidiaries—National Utilities Co. 
of Michigan, and Industrial Gas Corp. of Ohio. The new 
$980,000 first mortgage 3% bonds of the Michigan sub- 
sidiary would be sold privately at par and accrued inter- 
est through an investment group consisting of Battles 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia; G. H. Walker & Co. of Provi- 


Under the plan, National Gas & Electric also would 
dispose of its holdings in Nor.hern Indiana Fuel & 
Light Co. 


Neisner Brothers, Inc. 


July 30, in addition to the declaration of an increased 
dividend on the common stock, directors voted July 30 
to recommend to stockholders an increase in the author- 
ized capital shares from 400,000, of which 206,000 are 
now outstanding, to 2,000,000, paving the way for a 
3-for-1 split-up. The rest of the unissued common stock 
would be used for corporate purposes. A special meeting 
of common stockholders will be held about Sept. 1. 


New York Ontario & Western Ry. 


July 29 company asked the ICC for authority to issue 
$2,600,000 -of 3% equipment trust certificates. Proceeds. 
will be used to help pay for four diesel-electric freight 
locomotives and 23 diesel-electric switching locomotives. 
Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


@® New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 

August 6 a revised refunding plan has been filed with 
the New York P. S. Commission which ‘contemplates 
refunding the 334% bonds with an equal face amount of 
new bonds and the issuance of $15,000,000 new preferred 
stock of which $12,000,000 is to replace a like amount of 
preferred now outstanding. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
April 17 reported that company has under consideration 
the refunding of its $45,000,000 series C 3%s with issue 
of about same size carrying lower coupon rate. Probable 
— Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Harriman, Ripley 


Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
It was reported April 10 that company has under con- 
sideration the refunding of $55,000,000 collateral trust 
414% bonds due 1975 and the issuance of ‘a new series. 
of collateral trust bonds. Prospective bidders, Morgan 
Stanley & Co., Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 


Ohio Public Service Co. 


May 28 it was reported that early sale by Cities ‘Service 
Power & Light Co. of its common stock holdings of Ohio 
Public Service Co. was probable following ‘the virtuai 
eompletion of the refunding program of this subsidiary. 
This is one of the few remaining steps prior to com- 
plete divorcement of the Cities Service Co. from the 
utility field in compliance with the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City 
Company contemplates at same time Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. sells its holding of common stock (in ac- 
cordance with SEC regulations) to sell approximately 
140,000 shares of new common stock, proceeds of which 
will be used to reimburse treasury and retire bank loan 
used in redeeming the 7% preferred stock. Probable 
bidders will include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; The First Boston Corp., and White, Weld & Co. 


Pacific Lighting Corp. 
June 7 directors authorized the management to prepare 
plans for refunding the corporation’s 200,000 shares (no- 
par) cumulative $5 dividend preferred. Blyth & Co. will 
probably be underwriters. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
July 25 company applied to California Railroad Com- 
mission for authority to issue $75,000,000 40-year deben- 
tures and to sell 328,125 shares (par $100) common stock, 
the latter to be offered for subscription to preferred and 
common stockholders pro rata. Debentures are to be 
sold competitively with Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc., as probable bidders. 


Portland General Electric Co. 


July 9 it was stated that the 236,819 shares of common 
stock (now owned by Portland Electric Power Co., 
parent) may be publicly offered later this year, in com- 
pliance with the Utility Holding Company Act. Prob- 
able bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Public Service Co. 

April 19 the company petitioned the Missouri Public 
Service Commission to simplify its financial structure, 
including reduction in interest and sinking fund .changes. 
Company proposes to retire current funded debt ($11,- 
640,683) and to issue up to $10,000,000 new bonds, but 
limited originally to $6,000,000. Probable bidders in- 
clude White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and First 
Boston Corp. 


Savoy Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
July + stockholders increased authorized eommon from 
150,000 shares (par $5) to 300,000 shares (par 25c). 
Shareholders will receive rights to subscribe to 100,000 
shares at not less than $2.50 a share. Remaining shares 
will be optioned to directors at same price. 


Southern Co., New York 
The Southern Co. (to be successor to Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp.) proposes to sell for cash (when 
Commonwealth’s recapitalization plan becomes effec- 
tive) sufficient common stock to realize $10,000,000, to 
be invested in Southern Co.’s subsidiaries and new 
construction. 


Southern Electric System, Inc. 


May 10 pursuant to substitute plan for retirement of 
preferred stocks of Electric Power & Light Corp., filed 


dence, R. I., and Smith, Landeryou & Co., Omaha, Neb. with SEC common stockholders of Electric Power & 


Light Corp., would be given rights to subscribe to United 
Gas Corp. common stock and stock of the new holding 
company Southern Electric System, Inc. The latter com- 
pany would be formed to hold the stocks of Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., Louisiana Power & Light Co., Mis- 
sissippi Power & Light Co., and New Orleans Public 
Service Inc. 


Stetson (John B.) Co., Philadelphia 
July 5 company was reported negotiating for the pur- 
chase of Mallory Hat Co. This transaction and other 
phases of the company’s expansion program will, it is 
said, necessitate a long-term loan of $2,500,000. 


Textron, Inc. 


August 1 stockholders will vote on approving an increase 
in the authorized common stock from 1,700,000 to 4,000,- 
000 shares, split the common on a two-for-one basis, and 
reduce the authorized convertible preferred stock from 
500,000 to the 200,000 shares now outstanding. Directors 
also ‘would be empowered to sell common stock for cash; 
services or property, at their discretion. Probable un- 
derwriter, Blair & Co. 


® Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Co. 


August 29 stockholders of Thatcher Mfg. will vote on 
changing name to Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co. and increase. 
authorized capital stock from 750,000 shares (no par) to 
1,500,000 shares (par $5) and exchange two old shares 
for one new. If conditions warrant, company intends to 
make a public offering of from 50,000 to 75,000 common 
shares later this year. Negotiations for underwriting 
such public offering are not yet completed. 


Toledo (Ohio) Edison Co. 


May 28 it was reported that a refunding program is 
contemplated at an early date for this company to be 
followed later by sale at competitive bidding of the com- 
mon stock now held by Cities Service Power & Light Co. 


Tucker Corp., Chicago 


August 7 negotiations with an investment house to un- 
derwrite an -initial public issue of about $20,000,000 to 
finance his venture into the automobile field with a 
rear-engine passenger car has been completed by Pres- 
ton Tucker. The name of the investment house was not 
made.public but it was stated an announcement of the 
financing would be made public in about five weeks. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri 
It is rumored that company contemplates refunding its 
outstanding $90,000,000 3%¢s of 1971 with lower cost 
obligations. Possible bidders would include Dillon, Read 
& Co. Inc., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Unien Pacific RR. 

May ¥Y it was reportea officials are considering the ques- 
tion of meeting the $100,000,000 first mortgage railroad 
and land grant 4’s due July 1, 1947. However it is felt 
maturity date is too far away to determine now whether 
issue will be paid off in cash or will be refunded. Ef 
eompany decides to refund through new issue probable 
bidders will be Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. 


Union RR. (Pa.) 
Company has applied to ICC for permission to issue 
$1,500,000 equipment certificates to finance purchase of 
500 hopper cars. Certificates would mature in 10 equal: 
annual instalments starting with Sept. 1, 1947. Prob- 
able bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Cp. Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler. 


Union Railroad (Pa.) (8/20) 
July 23 company, which operates in Allegheny County, 
Pa., has asked the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority io issue $7;900,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds, series A, and to redeem two issues maturing 
on Sept. 1. The interest rate of the new 50-year bonds, 
dated Sept. 1, will be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Drexel & Co.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. Bids for the purchase of the bonds will be 
received up to 12 noon EDST, Aug. 20 by E. C. McHugh, 
Treas. c/o United States Trust Co., 45 Wall St., N. ¥.«C. 


Verney Corp., Boston, Mass. 

July 3 the management has under consideration the. 
simplification of the company’s preferred stock and. debt 
structure. Nothing definite as to the types of securities. 
that may be issued has been reached as yet. Under- 
writers may include F. S. Mosley & Co.; White, Weld 
& Co.; Ladenburg, Thalmann Corp., and Lee Higginson 
Corp. 


Wabash Railway 
May 1 it was reported that company may possibly re- 
fund its $47,000,000 first mortgage 3%s of 1971 with a 


lower coupon issue. Possible bidders include Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Waitt & Bond, Inc., Newark, 'N. J. 
June 12 it was reported company has under considera- 
tion a refinancing program. Announcement expected at 
early date. 

Waterman Airlines 
July 17 reported company contemplates new financing. 
Company intends to conduct a non-stop air cruise be~- 
tween New Orleans, San Juan, Puerto Rico and San 
Juan and New York. 


Western Maryland Ry. 
May 22 reported company working on plans to refinance 
$44,901,000 first mortgage 4s. Probable bidders include 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
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Western Pacific RR. 


April 11 LCC conditionaily authorized company to issue 


$10,000,000 first mortgage bonds, 


1981, proceeds to be used to refund a like amount of 
first mortgage 4%. bonds due Jan, 1, 1974; and held by 
Interest rate to be specified in bids. 
tors rejeeted the conditions attached by the ICC but on 


RFC. 


series B, due Jan. 1 


The direc- 


re-hearing the ICC July 19 affirmed its original order. ® 


Probable bidders include Blyth 


Lynch, Pieree, Fenner & Beane; 


Glore, Forgan & C, 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 
June 27 reported corporation expects to complete within 
the next month or so a long-range financing. While the 


& Co,, Inc.; Merrill 
Shields & Co., and 


tions to working capital. 
Loeb & Co, 


type of securities to be used has not been definitely 
determined, present indications are that it will be a com.~ 
bination of stock and debentures. 
to pay off a recent $80,000,000 bank loan and for addi- 
Probable underwriter, Kuhn, 


(W. Va.) Steel Corp. 


June 24 reported an early registration of 75,000 shares 
of convertible preferred stock and 50,000 


Proceeds will be used 


a 





commen stock expected with First Colony Corp.; 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co.; B. V. Christie & Co.; Courts 
& Co., as underwriters. 


nancing, common being sold by stockholders. Expected 


Preferred represents new fi- 


preferred will be offered at $20 and common at $10 


per share. 


August 1 company contemplates over next several years 
modernization of the South Works involving an expendi. 
ture of more than $50,000,000. Probable underwriters 
of any securities to be issued include Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


White Auto Stores, Inc. 


Wisconsin Public Service Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
May 20 it was reported that Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. expected to sell at competitive bidding some time 


this year its holdings of 1,099,970 shares of common stock. 


shares of 


Probable bidders include The Wisconsin Co.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. 
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- Underwriters of new senior se- 
curities are reconciled to belief 
that the current dullness will 
carry along through the next sev- 
eral weeks, with few disposed to 
look for any real quickening of 
the tempo until the Labor Day 
holiday is out of the way. 

The prevailing slack is re- 
_ garded pretty much. as the nor- 

mal summer lethargy which de- 
velops at this seasen and is not 
viewed as indicative of any 
change in the underlying situa- 
tion. 

On the contrary the consensus 
seems-to be that there will be 
plenty of business-to go around 
once the vacation period is left 
behind. . The point is made that 
this is the first summer since 1941 
in which company officials really 
have been free to take a real va- 
cation. And presumably most of 
them are taking the opportunity 
for an extended period of relaxa- 
tion. 

Only three issues, none of 
them large as underwritings 
are measured these days, and 

_ one in fact a small issue of rail- 
road equipment trust certifi- 
cates, $1,750,000, which Chesa- 

-peake & Ohio will offer next 
Tuesday. 

On -the same day New England 
Gas & Electric Assn. is expected 
to open bids for its $22,500,000 of 
new senior securities and 1,568,- 
980 shares of new common stock 


created under its recapitalization 
plan. 

The following week, on Aug. 20, 
Union Railroad Co., operating in 
Pennsylvania and not to be con- 
fused with Union Pacific Railroad 

|Co,, will sell $7,900,000 of new 
| first and refunding bonds to retire 
a similar amount of outstanding 
debt, the latter guaranteed by 
U. S. Steel Corp. which controls 
the road, 


Lookirg to the Future 


Underwriters and dealers who 
look forward to the early fali to 
produce substantial volume of 
new business have their eyes 
turned toward prospective issues 
already in sight, without giving 
consideration to potential new 
undertakings which will develop 
in due course. 

Largest prospective business 
in sight is that contemplated by 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, arising from its program 
for complete overhaul of its 
funded debt and preferred stock 
structure. 

The cont is now in process of 
going through the customary con- 
sideration of the Public Service 
Commission and involves the 
projected issuance of $290,000,000 
of new bonds in three series, two 
of $100,000,000 each and a third 
for the balance of $90,000,000. 


Three Other Utility Deals 


Looking to early October, bank- 
ers and their distributors visual- 
ize the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s big new money rais- 
ing venture. 


In this case the company, be- 
tween proposed new debentures 
and common stock proposes to 
raise a total of about $108,- 
000,000, through the sale of 
$75,000,000 of new 40-year de- 
bentures and 328,125 shares of 
$100 par common stock. 





Situation Wanted — Femuale 





SECRETARY AVAILABLE 


Familiar financial terms, pocagtinnetly 
gapid, good correspondent, Excellent ed- 
cation. 10 years’ experience. Salary 
-$60 according to opportunity. Box 
, Commercial & Financial ,Chronicle, 


2S Park Place, New York 8, N> Y 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








TRADER 


Experienced trader in unlisted stocks and 
bonds, Forty-three years old with twenty 
= experience. Capable of managing 

nlisted Department. Bex L 81, Com- 
mercial & Financial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place, New York 8, N. Y 





WANTS TO PURCHASE 





Will Purchase Over-the- 


Counter Business 
Desire to purchase over-the-counter se- 
Curities ha ooo with or wit aa Fi oe 
or clientele. Reasonable rent, lease. Re- 
ply to Box AG 8, Commercial and Finan- 
f Capaaiotes 26 Park Place, New York 


+ 





Experienced Trader 
Bonds — Unlisted Securities 


Desires new connection with member 
in Trading Dept. Also controls 
some institutional business. Box N | 

ercial & Financial Chronicle, 
Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 
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veloping it step by step to a 
underwrite and distribute. 








INVESTMENT BANKING EXECUTIVE 


Advertiser is interested in securing position calling for re- 
lieving partners or officers of securities firm of managing 
office or other responsibiliies and preparation of business 
producing letters and sales literature. Capable of handling 
meritorious business proposition at its initial stage and de- 


Excellent background. Please 
address advertiser: Box L25, Commercial & Financial Chron- 
icle, 25 Park Place, New York 8, N.Y. 


point where it is suitable to 














The debentures will be sold 
to bankers via competitive bid- 
ding and the stock offered first to 
preferred and common holders on 
a one-for-ten share basis. 

Another large utility deal in- 
volves the planned sale of 550,000 
shares of Wiseonsin Power & 
Light Co. common stock by Mid- 
dle West Corp., and North West 
Utilities, while a third, due early 
next month, will bring up for 
competitive sale 100,000 shares of 
$100 par common of Pacific Power 
& Light Corp. The stock first will 
be offered to preferred holders of 
the issuer and Northwestern Elec- 
tric on an exehange basis. 


The “Kick-Off” 

This week’s sale of $9,000,000 
of 30-year debentures of the 
Yonkers Electric Light & Power 
Co, might be looked upon as the 
“kick-off” in Consolidated Edison 
Co.’s comprehensive program. 

Though not a mortgage obli- 
gation this issue carries the un- 
conditional endorsement of Con- 
solidated Edison as to principal 
and interest and brought a top 
bid of 100.22499 for a 2%% 
coupon. 

Other bidders sought the issue 
on a higher price basis but speci- 
fied a 2%4% coupon, which made 
the winning bid more attractive 
to the company. The bonds were 
offered publicly Aug. 7 at a price 
of 100%. 
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POLED CORO ORE TEEEEEERED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends on the various 
classes of shares of Group Securities, 
Inc., have been deciared payable 
August 31, 1946 to shareholders of 
record August 16, 1946. 

For Third Quarter 


Class Regular* pxtca* ‘Lota 
Agriculturat..... .055 .045 .10 
Automobile..... 04 Ol .05 
Aviation........ 10 — .0 
Building....,... 04 01 .05 
Chemical....... 05 .03 = .08 
Elec. Equip...... 07 08 15 
, ae .035 .015 .05 
Fully Admin..... .035 .045 .08 
General Bond... .09 O01 .10 
Indust’l Mach... .04 .02 .06 
Institut’| Bond... .10 — 4.10 
Investing Co..... — _ — 
Low Priced..... 02 .05 07 
Merchandising.. .06 .04  .10 
Mining......... 035 .005 .04 
Petroleum...... 04 .04 .08 
Railroad Bond... .045 .005 .05 


Railroad Equip... .04  .01 .05 
Railroad Stock.. .01 .03 .04 


SE.) civ oe pes .04 02 06 
Tobacco........ .04 -— .04 
WIGS wk ou .025 .035 .06 


*Regular dividends ore from net 
investment income and extra divi- 
dends are from net reatized profits. 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 


Nationa! Distributors 








London Silver Price Raised 
To Meet U. S. Increase 


_From its London bureau, the 
“Wall Street Journal” of Aug. 7 
reported the following; 

_“The price of silver here has been 
fixed at 5544d per fine ounce for 
both spot and forward. This com- 
pares with 44d, previously. A 
moderate amount of silver was 
supplied from official sources, 

“The rise in the price of spot 
and forward silver, equal to 93% 
cents an ounce, U. §, funds, is a 
sequence to the raising of the 
U.S. silver ceiling price last week 
from 71.11 cents an ounce to about 
90.5 cents an ounce. 

_ “The slightly higher price here 
is due to additional shipping 
charges and incidental expenses. 

“The last change in the British 
price for silver was made Septem- 
ber 24, 1945, when the price was 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 











Southern 
Railway 
Company 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
New York, July 23, 1946.” 

A regular quarterly dividend of Seventy- 
five Cents (75c) per share on 1,298,200 
shares of Common Stock without por value of 
Southern Railway Company, has today been 
deciared out of the surplus of net profits of 
the Company for the fiscal year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, payable on Monday, Sept 





raised to 44 pence an ounce 
(73.96 cents) trom 25% pence 
(42.87 cents) to eonform with the 
advance from 45 cents an ounce 
to the 71.11 cents in the price paid 
by the U. S. for foreign silver. 
“There is no immediate likeli- 
hood of the reestablishment of 
free trading in silver in the Eng- 
lish market, trade members de- 
clared. It is noted that the Treas- 
ury still controls silver and the 
authorities continue to provide 
enough silver daily to meet the 
requirements of key industries. 
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THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20 W. Y. 
August 7, 1946 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
this corporation, payable on Sep- 
tember 16, 1946 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
August 31, 1946. Checks will be 
mailed. 





Common Stock 


A dividend of $.15 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 








ef this corporation, payable on 

September 10, 1946 to stockholders 

of record at the close of business 

August 24, 1946. Checks will be 
mailed. 

CLIPTON W. GREGG, 

Vice Pres. and Treas. 























ber 16, 1946, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Thursday, August 15, 1946. 

Checks in payment of this dividend will be 
mailed to all stockholders of record at their 
addresses as they appear on the books of the 
Company unless otherwise instructed in writing. 


J. J. MAHER, Secretary. 




















Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable Septem- 
ber 20, 1946, to holders of such steck 
of record at the close of business 
September 5, 1946. 


Watter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
August 6, 1946, 



































THE BUCKEYE PIPE LINE 
COMPANY 
30 Broad Street 
New York, N. Y., July 29, 1946. 


The Board of Directors of this Company has 
this day declared a dividend of Twenty (20 
Cents per on the outstanding capi 

stocks, payable September 14, 1946 to share- 
holders of record at the close of business 


August 16, 1946 
Gc. O. BELL, Secretary. 
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Magma Copper Company 
Dividend No. 96 


On August 6, 1946, a dividend of Twelve and 
One-half Cents (124%c) per share was de. 
clared on the capital stock of MAGMA COP. 
PER COMPANY, payable September 16 
1946, to stockholders of record at the close of 








business Au 29, 1946. 
oust E. DODGE, Treasurer. 














63 WALL ST. - NEW YORK S5,N. Y, 





American Woolen 
Company 


INCORPORATED 





225 FourtH AVENUE, 


New Yore 3, N. Y. 





about August 19, 1946. 





August 6, 1946. 


T a meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Woolen 

Company held today, a dividend on the Preferred Stock of 

$1.75 a share on account of arrears was declared, payable Septem- 
ber 13, 1946 to stockholders of record August 16, 1946. 


This represents a quarterly payment at the rate of 
$7.00 per year thus leaving the arrears at $58.50 per 
share as of September 30, 1946 pending consumma- 
tion of the Plan of Recapitalization approved at a 
special stockholders meeting on July 17, 1946. 


Solicitation of deposits of the Preferred Stock 
under the Plan will commence with the mailing of 
Prospectus and Letter of Transmittal to stockholders 


Checks will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, dividend disbursing agent. 


F. S. CONNETT, Treasurer 
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Calls Price Structure Vulnerable 


: First National Bank of Boston holds wartime price controls were 
© qmsound and badly administered. Advocates restoration of free 


4 


Bank of Boston in : 
“New England Letter”. Continuing 
fhe Bank says: “Price controls 
gauring the war period could have 
heen beneficial if they had been 
administered impartially on a 
gound basis. But politics were 
substituted for economics. Ceil- 
amgs were imposed on industrial 
products while elastic provisions 
were made with reference to 
wages and farm prices. The black 
market flourished and consumers 
were gouged by extortionate 
qrices. There is much hue and 
«ry over the fate of the OPA, but 
%ts champions were in_ large 
measure responsible for its re- 
went demise. Although resurrected 
4m diluted form as a political ges- 
‘@ure, it is too late to harness the 
@erces that have been let loose. 
Wurthermore administering the 
wconomic activities of a nation 
with a population of 140 million 
@leople is too overwhelming a 
@ask for any agency or group of 
agencies no matter how well 
equipped or well intentioned. 

“It is well to recall that in the 

t-war period of the first World 
War the ‘silk shirt’ era was fol- 
flowed by an ‘over-alls’ movement 
on the part of workers in protest 
against high living costs, while 
the farm group, after inflation 
had spent its force, was plunged 
into a depression that continued 
for about two decades. Now again 
we hear of concerted efforts to 
join ‘buyers’ strikes.’ 

“But ‘buyers’ strikes’ will not 
likely be effective until con- 
sumers are priced out of the mar- 
ket through lack of purchasing 
power. This situation does not-ap- 
pear imminent but bears watch- 
ing. According to the Department 


of Commerce, savings in the first 


} markets with prices determined by competition. 


“Commodity prices are in a vulnerable position as a consequence 
of the war and the unsound policies followed,” says The First National 





its current ® 











quarter of this year were at an 
annual rate of 19 billion dollars 
on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
were lower than during any of 
the war years, and only about 
one-half of the peak rate reached 
in 1944 and the first half of 1945. 
Furthermore, based upon @ sur- 
vey made by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the expected 
rise in the cost of living may ex- 
haust by the end of this year the 
savings of those in the lowest 
60% of the spending group. 
“With the war over, the 
shackles should be removed from 
business so that production may 
be speeded up as rapidly as pos- 
sible to alleviate and remove 
shortages and thus put brakes on 
the inflationary trend, Free mar- 
kets should be restored so that 
competitive forces can determine 
the amount of goods to be pro- 
duced and the prices to be 
charged. Competition is a stern 
but impartial taskmaster that 
serves the consumer’s interests far 
better than a bureaucracy where 
political pressure becomes the 
dominant influence. The OPA, 
like its predecessor the NRA, 
failed because it defied economic 
laws and left in its trail confusion 
and disruption. To have a healthy 
economy it is necessary that there 
be equitable price relationships 
determined by forces at the con- 
summer’s market place so that the 
various groups can exchange 
goods with one another. This is 
in conformity with fundamental 


principles of the American sys- 
tem under which there is a con- 





stant lowering of price in order 
to provide an 
market, The competitive system | 
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; aatial 
ever-widening 


is also for the best interests of 
labor, as wage payments would 
then rest upon the basis of pro- 
ductivity which is the only real 
source of income and wealth. The 
record shows that over the dec- 
ades the increase in productivity 
has been reflected in correspond- 
ing gains to the industrial 
workers. 

“As a result of the forces that 
have been released, an abnor- 
mally high and fragile price struc- 
ture has been created. We are in 
a lush period with artificial props 
supporting many segments of our 
economy. Such a situation cannot 
be sustained and calls for an in- 
evitable correction, with the shift 
from a seller’s to a buyer’s mar- 
ket. In order that this transition 
may be made with the least 
amount of disruption, it is im- 
perative that playing politics with 
economic welfare be stopped and 
that sound policies be folowed in 
conformity with the best interests 
of all the people.” 


* 

CIO Shelves Pay Rise 

* 
Drive to Combat 

s es s 
Rising Prices 

The shelving of plans of the 
CIO for a new big-scale wage 
drive was indicated in United 
Press advices from Washington 
on Aug. 6 which said that the or- 
ganization will concentrate on an 


assault against rising prices. The 
United Press advices as reported 


in the “Wall Street Journal” of 
Aug. 7 continued: 

The CIO Monthly Economic 
Outlook reported “it is not so sure 
that widespread wage increases 
can be won at this time; if won, 








they are likely to be promptly re- 
flected in further price rises. 

“At the present stage of events 
we can accomplish more by price 
action than by wage action to 
maintain the purchasing power of 
our wage income.” It predicted 
a further 15% to 20% increase in 
living costs in the next few 
months, equaling a wage cut of 
about 17%. 

_The publication called for na- 
tionwide consumer resistance to 
high prices and said a successful 
campaign would end inflation in 
18 months “at the worst and 
within three to six months at the 
best.” 

The publication asserted the 
revived OPA legislation was “a 
law to slow inflation, not to pre- 
vent it.” “Legalized inflation is 
what Congress prescribes and 
OPA policy is well adapted to 
that purpose,” it said. “The law,” 
it added, “reestablishes for the 
postwar economy the same high- 
profit, low-output pattern of 
operation that characterized big 
business before the war.” 

The CIO’s decision means there 
will be no widespread re-opening 
of CIO contracts on wages. It 
will not interfere with new wage 
negotiations now under way by 
CIO unions in meat packing and 
rubber manufacturing and soon to 
start in the oil and maritime in- 
dustries. These negotiations are 





scheduled as contracts expire. 

An item stating that the CIO-| 
UAW would drop any pay rise’ 
moves to preserve the purchasing | 


power of the dollar appeared in| 


our issue of Aug. 1, page 615. 
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President’s Economy | 
Plans May Failto 
Stop Shipbuilding 


Indicating that cancellation of 
Maritime Commission plans to 
build five passenger ships for the 
Pacific and Mediterranean service 
appeared far from certain on Aug. 
2 despite President Truman’s 
economy order. Associated Press 
accounts from Washington on that 
date, as given in the New York 
“Times” added: 

A spokesman said the Commis« 
sion is studying its program in the 
light of the President’s order to 
“reduce expenditures substantiale 
ly.” However, he noted that the 
President did not specifically 
mention those five ships. ; 

Furthermore, he said, an invita- 
tion for bids on two 920-foot luxe 
ury liners for the American Pres« 
ident Lines’ Pacific service is stil} 
open, with the September 29 


deadline for bid openings une 
changed. 
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The McMahon Bill—Soviet for Scientists 


Mr. Potter reviews the debate on the atomic energy act. Sees law as “the road to serfdom” and 
; Attacks discriminatory licensing (Sec. 7) as worse than 
compulsory licensing of patents (Sec. 11) and inimical to free enterprise under capitalism. Asserts 
that police power is not the basis of a peaceful society under government that is not authoritarian. 
Insists atomic energy is not presenting mankind with new and indeterminate economic and social prob- 
lems. Upholds industrial organization based on system of “capitalistic incentives.” 
If all the world’s a stage, it was ® 


set up in the well of the House of 
Representatives during the debate 
on the McMahon Bill, to present a 
mew scenario 
by Clare 
Boothe Luce, 
entitled “The 
Men.” Not all 
the women, to 
be sure, were 
off stage, cer- 
tainly not the 
lady from 
Connecticut; 
and many of 
the men, 
mainly those 
of the major- 
ity, were not 
present and 
voting. But if 
as a gallery 
god, transmuted rather’ than 
transported by the scene before 
him, one could have confined 
himself to sensing only the argu- 
ment and not the voice or figure 
of the thespian, he might have 
thought he was hearing Mark An- 
tony damning Brutus with faint 
praise. 


Brutus it was who thrust cold 
steel in Caesar’s back and was 
condemned for his pains by an un- 
grateful citizenry swayed by sat- 
ire. Satired on the legislative 











Alden A. Potter 


affecting freedom of scientific research. 


By ALDEN A. POTTER 





stage was Dr. New Deal, returned 
in triumph from playing a part as 
Dr. Jekyl-Win-the-War, who 
strode upon the stage in the pre- 
amble to the Atomic Energy Bill. 
His lines were “to improve the 
public welfare” and “increase the 
standard of living” by “strength- 
ening free competition in private 
enterprise’”—with some cold steel 
in the back. Wherefor was the 
doctor damned by crippling 
amendments flung by enraged 
males egged on by clear and lucid 
but faint praise from the lips of 
the leading lady in the show boat 
on the Potomac. 

There was, indeed, something 
reminiscent of Egypt about her as 
she claimed ihe last word from 
The Men of the House at this wake 
of the New Deal; for she forecast 
seven lean years of socialistic ex- 
perimentation during which she 
proposed to allow the crippled 
Commission to control atomic en- 
ergy before its demise. This The 
Men promptly rejec.ed, thinking 
themselves immune to her wiles; 
but these were the words with 
which she bespoke support for the 
McMahon Bill as amended: 

“Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that there is little confusion about 
the Characver of the Senate bill 





before amendment. But many are 
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Excellent Crop Outlook 


By ROGER W. BABSON 
Mr. Babson calls attention to prospect of record crops, particularly 


in grains, fruits and vegetables, 


cases may exceed demands, resulting in lower prices. 


and says that supplies in some 
Says we 


are now able to feed hungry and depressed peoples, for which 


we should be thankful. 


I have just been appraising the 1946 domestic crop outlook, and 
I am amazed at America’s continued good fortune. Although by 


the law of® merase 
a| mid-August, but civilian supplies 


averages 


now due, 
prospects for 
the country, 
as a_ whole, 
are brighter 
than on any 
corresponding 
date in the 
past seven 
years, except 
in 1942. Bar- 
ring unfavor- 
able weather, 
aggregate 
production 
may even ex- 
ceed the 1942 banner year. 


Changing Grain Picture 


We have heard a lot about food 
and feed grain shortages in re- 
cent months. Now a _ dramatic 
change is under way; the wheat 
crop again will top a _ billion 
bushels, for the fourth time in the 
nation’s history. This points to 
an early end of the flour shortage. 
A near-record rice crop should 
reach the market possibly by 





Roger W. Babson 





crop failure is | 
| of the government “take.” 





will depend largely upon the size 


The nation’s corn crib this fall 
may bulge with a record crop of 
more than 3.3 billion bushels. 
Weather will be the determining 
factor. The oats crop also should 
be well up toward the 1945 maxi- 
mum. Despite a below-average 
barley crop, total feed grain sup- 
plies should prove ample for fall 
and winter requirements, which 
needs should be smaller than a 
year earlier, It is quite possible 
that supplies of corn this fall may 
exceed demand, at least for a 
time, with resultant price weak- 


ness, 
A Good Fruit Year 


The outlook for fruits—an es- 
sential in every diet—is generally 
favorable barring freezes. Here 
are a few highlights. The apple 
crop should more than double the 
low 1945 outturn, but may be 
well under the ten-year average. 
Peaches will set a new high rec- 
ord. Production of pears and 
grapes should be appreciably 

(Continued on page 815) 


confused about whether or not we 
should vote for it. We are torn 
between a distaste for the vast 
dictatorial domestic powers it con- 
fers on the five-man commission, 
and our fears that without it we 
shall endanger our national secur- 
ity in a troubled world. 

“When scientists read the de- 
bate on this floor they will no 
doubt be appalled by our ignor- 
ance of the subject of nuclear en- 
ergy, and the silly unscientific 
things we have said about it. But 
when we read some of the things 
scientists say about the purpose 
and effect of domestic legislation, 
they also sound a little silly to us. 
We are ignoramuses in their field, 
but they are not exactly Daniel 
Websters in ours. If the world 
were at peace we could each stick 
to our own last. But it is not, un- 
happily. The threat of war has 
combined in this bill the scien- 
tists’ field and ours. I apologize to 
the scientists for any of my sci- 
entific errors or malapropisms in 
this debate, which natural ignor- 














| The F inancial Situation 














In a statement=issued late last week reviewing the 
budgetary outlook-for the current fiscal year, the President 
gives encouraging evidence of a somewhat greater realiza- 
tion of the role governmental affairs play in the “inflation- 
ary pressures” about which public officials have of.-late 
grown so fond of talking. As a result of legislation taken to 
the statute books at the suggestion, or at the very least with 
the tacit approval of the President, some $4.4 billion: have 
been added to expected expenditures for the current. fiscal 
period. Another $3.1 billion have crept into the accounts 
by various but by no means unusual routes. Other categories 
of outlays are now expected to show an aggregate reduction 
of some $2.0 billion largely as a result, apparently, of ex- 
ceptional Presidential pressures. The Chief Executive hopes 
for certain other savings in the course of the year, and says 
the has not altogether lost hope of a balanced budget for the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1947. . 

All this, however, leaves the situation not altogether 
satisfactory to the President, who reveals his deep concern 
over the outlook in the following sentences: 


Increased spending by consumers, expanded outlays 
by business, and a still high level of expenditures by Gov- 
ernment are causing demand to outrun production. This 
characterizes the current inflationary threat. 

This situation requires that the Federal Government, 
as well as State and local Governments, reduce expendi- 
tures and keep taxes at a high level. All deferable ex- 
penditures, at all levels of Government, should be post- 





ance of the subject occasioned. 
But none of us owes any apology to 
the scientists for telling them thai 
this bill is pure socialism. Indeed, 
they should thank us for it, for of 
all men American scientists pas- 
sionately love liberty. It is the 
liberty they have enjoyed in the 
past which has enabled us to grow 
great as a scientific nation. It is 
the business of a legisiator to point 
out to them, and all the people, 
just what effect this law may have 
on their liberties, when peace 
comes. 

“Moreover, I do not see why any 
Member should be Criticized for 

(Continued on page 810) 
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poned until the backlog of demand for goods and services 
is satisfied. 
I said in my January message: “Today inflation is our 
greatest immediate domestic problem.” This is as true 
(Continued on page 808) 














F roubcd Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


It was well that William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, stated a few days ago that his crowd was also 
getting up a PAC crowd to match the CIO-PAC. His action, or 
rather his statement—it remains to be seen what his action will be 
—is subject to misinterpretation, as another example of Labor as- 
serting itself. The plain facts are that the AFL must do something 
































like this in eo 
self - defense. bears the name of the New York 
And the ques- Senator, but he is so little in- 
tion still formed about it, so ignorant about 
arises as to it, that he could not possibly de- 
just how ef- fend it intelligently today. The 
fective, in bill was handed up to him as the 
view of its Chairman of the Senate commit- 
cong lomera- tee dealing with bill. He had 
tive set-up, it little or nothing to do with the 
can be. -|Senate committee investigations 
In the light which produced the bill,and even 
of events, when it came to the Senate floor, 
some Con- he was so unintelligible about it, 
gressmen and that men like Wheeler and Bob 
Senators have LaFollette of Wisconsin, had 
been asking: really to handle it. 
“Just what In spite of this, it was “or- 
does it mean ganized labor” that knocked 
that I have a 100% labor record | Wheeler off in the Montana pri- 
when the CIO comes along and|mary. Supporting Wheeler, going 
knocks me off?” to the bat for him, were the AFL 
This has happened in recent;and the so-called Railroad 
weeks to two outstanding “friends | Brotherhoods. These latter have 
of labor,”—Shipstead of Minne-|long been looked upon in Wash- 
sota, and Burt Wheeler of Mon-| ington as powerful political in- 
peas og Fe ha pn that 4 r fluences. They publish a rela- 
oubtfu at if any one man ha : ‘ , A 
more to do with the passage of tively intelligent weekly news 








Carlisle Bargeron 








Labor’s so-called Magna Charta,| Paper called “Labor,” edited by a 
the Wagner Act, than Wheeler. It (Continued on page 811) 
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Poor Safeguards! 


“To safeguard the basic standard of livelihood 
of the great masses of the American people, all 
members and units of the CIO, together with the 
broadest cooperating groups of consumers, veterans 


and other friendly forces, 
action: 


should take the following 


“Prevent the purchase of extortionately priced 
products through buyers’ strikes and selective buy- 


ing by consumers. 


“Organize in the communities the widest demon- 


stration and mobilization 


of labor, consumer, vet- 


eran, church groups and other allies in this fight 
against profiteering and laxity by any officials in 
the application of price control law. 

“Present the people’s demand for a maximum 
price control under the law through letters, tele- 
grams, petitions and personal representation to the 


President of the United 


States, to the Office of 


Price Administration, to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and to the Price Decontrol Board. 

“Urge President Truman to call a conference of 
labor and management to deal with the urgent 


- problem of rising living 
levels. 


costs and existing wage 


“The American citizens’ political action at the 
., spolls on the primaries and the November election 
“must give major attention to the record of the 


“candidate on the issue of 


fully effective price con- 


trols. The new Congress and Senate must be 
pledged to immediate, aggressive and effective ac- 
‘tion in January, 1947, to halt the progress of in- 


flation.”—Philip Murray 


All this, and not a single word about the real 
causes of the “inflationary pressures” evidently so 


“much feared! 


All this, and not a single word about restoration 
(to say nothing of advancement) of productivity— 
‘and, of course nothing about competition through- 
out all segments of the economy, including labor! 





Life Insurance Companies Urge Common Sense 


By People & Government in Combating Inflation 


A statement calling for the exercise of common sense by the 
people, by management and labor and by the government in com- 
bating inflation, was released on July 25 by the Life Insurance Com- 
panies in America through the Institute of Life Insurance. 

This statement, bearing the caption “Let’s Beat Inflation With 
Common Sense,” which is being inserted as an advertisement in more 





than 300 newspapers in 
throughout the country, says: 

“There is just one way to com- | 
bat inflation—the use of common | 
sense by all of us, by consumers | 
and producers, by management 
and labor, and by Government. 
Reciting “what we as individuals 
can do,” it says: 

“During the war the people of 
this country, in overwhelming 
majority, knew it was good com- 
mon sense to set aside part of 
their big wartime earnings for 
the future. We bought War Bonds 
by the tens of billions. We pur- 
chased additional life insurance. 
We put money in savings accounts. 
We paid off debts. Many pre- 
dicted that after the war the peo- 
ple would go on a spending spree. 
A few have, but most have used 
good common sense in handling 
their money. Today it is more im- 
portant than ever that we con- 


tinue to use our money wisely—.| 


refrain from bidding up prices... 
buy only what is needed until 
goods are plentiful again... 
hold on to War Bonds... con- 
tinue to put money aside for the 
family’s future in government se- 
curities, life insurance, and sav- 
ings accounts.” 

As to “what management and 
labor can do,” it states: 

“Both management and labor 
need to put their best efforts into 
the job of bringing about in- 
creased production. Americans 
are well aware that this country 
has the greatest capacity to pro- 
duce goods of any nation in the 


world. We can produce far more 
in the future than we ever did 
before the war. Things now scarce 
will then become plentiful. When 
things are plentiful they are rea- 


cities > 





sonably priced. The productive 
genius, common sense and coop- 
eration of the people are not by 
themselves enough to defeat in- 
flation. - These anti-inflationary 
efforts of the people must be 
backed up and encouraged by ad- 
ditional positive, practical steps 
on the part of those in authority 
in Government.” 

For as to “what Government 
can do,” the statement has the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“The life insurance companies 
strongly urge their policyholders, 
and the public generally, to en- 
courage and support the following 
definite action by Government: 

“1. Balance the budget and con- 
tinue debt reduction. Cut ex- 
penditures to less than income. 
Postpone projects that are not 
strictly essential in this critical 
period. 

“2. Take further monetary and 
fiscal action not only to keep the 
excess Supply of money from ex- 
panding further but also to reduce 
it to a level more consistent with 
peacetime needs. The volume of 
money and credit now outstand- 
ing is a major factor in our in- 
flationary problem. 

“3. Provide adequate incentives 
‘o individuals and investors, other 
than commercial banks, to use 
their savings and_ investment 
funds for the purchase of Gov- 
ernment securities. 


“The 71 million life insurance 
nolicyholders and their 27 million 
families have a stake in this coun- 
try of ours. They want to see it 
financially sound because they 
have one common purpose — to 





provide financial] security for 
themselves and families through 





their own sacrifice, saving and 
effort. 

“No thinking man or woman in 
this country wants inflation. 
Through the exercise of good 
common sense, by the people, by 
management and labor, and by 
the Government, the forces of in- 
flation will be checked.” 


Aldrich Chairman of 
Mcney Market Gom. 


Allen Sproul, President of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, announced on Aug. 1 the 
appointment of Winthrop W. Ald- 
rich as Chairman of the General 
Committee of the New York 
Money Market, and of Eugene W. 
Stetson as a member of the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Aldrich succeeds 
William C. Potter as Chairman of 
the Committee, and Mr. Stetson 
takes Mr. Potter’s place on the 
Committee. S. Sloan Colt has been 
appointed Vice-Chairman. 


At the same time it was an- 
nounced that Henry S. Morgan, 
who was absent from the Com- 
mittee during the war _ period, 
when he served with the armed 
forces, has returned to member- 
ship in the Committee. 

The announcement from the Re- 
serve Bank added: 


The General Committee of the 
New York Money Market was or- 
ganized in Aug. 1939 to provide 
a ready means of bringing to- 
gether representatives of the prin- 
cipal factors in the market for 
consultation among = themselves 
and with the Federal Reserve and 
Treasury authorities. It has been 
necessary for the Committee to 
meet only infrequently since its 
organization because of the stabil- 
ity and strength of the financial 
markets of the country. 

The present membership of the 
Committee is as follows: 





General Committee 

Representing Commercial Banks— 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman, 
Chase National Bank, Chair- 
man: S. Sloan Colt, President, 
Bankers Trust Company, Vice- 
Chairman; Gordon S. Rent- 
schler, Chairman, National City 
Bank; Eugene W. Stetson, Chair- 
man, Guaranty Trust Company; 
J. C. Traphagen, President, 
Bank of New York. 


Representing Investment Bankers: 
Henry S. Morgan of Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; 

Representing Savings Banks 
August Ihlefeld, President, Sav- 
ings Banks Trust Company; 


Representing Stock Exchanges 
and Stock Exchange Houses — 
Emil Schram, President, New 
York Stock Exchange; 

Representing Insurance Compan- 
ies Frederick H. Ecker, 
Chairman, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company.and George 
L. Harrison, President, New 
York Life Insurance Company. 





Payments by 
Bank of Hawaii 


The Bank of Hawaii, at Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, has announced that 
effective August 1: 

“1. This Bank will settle at par, 
checks drawn on its main 
office and all branches, that 
are sent to us for payment 
by all mainland banks. 


. This Bank will settle at par, 
all checks drawn on other 
banks in Hawaii sent to us 
for collection by our corre- 
spondent banks. 

-This Bank will make a col- 
lection charge of 10c per 
check, minimum of 25c on 
all checks drawn on banks 
in Hawaii other than this 
Bank and sent to us for col- 
lection by banks that are not 
our correspondents. 

“By ‘correspondent banks’ we 
mean banks with whom we main- 
tain a deposit relationship.” 





OPA Decontro! Board Named by President 


The three-man decontrol board 
which, under the new Price Con- 
trol Act, is to have the task of 
deciding what commodities and 
manufactured products shall be 
subject to Office of Price Admin- 
istration ceilings was named by 
President Truman on July. 27. 
Chosen to determine when supply 
and- demand are in sufficient 
balance to leave prices uncon- 
trolled are, according to Asso- 
ciated Press Washington advices: 

Roy L. Thompson, Chairman. A 
former Economics Professor at 
Louisiana State University, he has 
been President of the Federal 
Land Bank of New Orleans since 
1938. 

George H. Mead, organizer and 
Board Chairman of the Mead Pulp 
and Paper Company, of Dayton, 
Ohio. Republican member of the 
three-man board, he has been on 
the advisory board of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, and an industry member 
of the War Labor Board. 

Daniel W. Bell, President of the 
American Security and Trust Co. 


of Washington, and formerly act- | 


ing Director of the Budget and 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

Following the approval on July 
29 by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee of the Nomi- 
nations, the Senate the same day 
confirmed the appointments. As- 
sociated Press Washington advices 
on that day said: 


The Senate acted quickly be- 
cause the new Board has only 
three weeks in which to dceter- 
mine whether meat and dairy 
products shall be placed under 
price controls again on Aug. 21. 
{t also must rule later whether 
there is need for price ceilings 
on eggs, poultry, tobacco and 
petroleum products. 


The members of the Board were 
sworn in on July 30 by Justice 
Hugo L. Black of the Supreme 
Court. From Washington, July 
30, the New York “Times” re- 
ported: 


“In undertaking our duties,” 
said Chairman Thompson, “Mr. 
Mead, Mr. Bell and I are keenly 
aware of the dangers of inflation. 
We feel a grave responsibility to 
the people of the United States to 
do everything in our power to 
help hold down the rising cost of 
living. 

“The Congress has made it clear 
that our job is twofold: 

“First, to remove controls 
speedily from commodities which 
are produced in such quantities 
that normal competition can keep 
prices stable. Second, to make 
sure that all commodities which 
are important to living costs or 
business costs are kept under price 
control as long as necessary. This 
Board intends to reach its deci- 
sions after full and impartial con- 
sideration of the facts.” 

The appointments ‘carry salaries 
of $12,000 a year. 


The Board is scheduled to start 
hearings on Aug. 12 to determine 
whether grain, livestock, dairy 
products, cottonseed and _ soy 
beans shall remain free from price 
control after Aug. 20. 


These commodities are among 
other specifically decontrolled un- 
der the new price control law, the 
enactment of which was referred 
to in our July 31 issue, page 609. 
In a statement issued July 31, 
Chairman Thompson said in part: 


“The Board is directed to order 
that these commodities shall not 
be controlled after Aug. 20 unless 
it finds that: 


“(a) Their prices have risen un- 
reasonably above a price level 
equal to the lawful maximum 
price in effect on June 30, 1946, 
plus the amount per unit of any 
subsidy payable as of June 239, 
1946. 

“(b) They are in -short supply 


and their regulation is practicable 
and enforceable; and 

“(c) The public interest will be 
served by regulation.” 

President Truman, in his mes- 
sage to Congress after signing the 
bill, promised that the board 
members would be “men in whose 
Judgment and fairness fhe Con- 
gress and the country will have 
complete confidence.” He told 
his news conference, too, that “he 
aimed at an unpacked jury. 


Pinero Named as 
Cov. of Puerto Rico 


Jesus T. Pinero was nominated 
on July 25 by President Truman 
to succeed Rexford Guy Tugwell 
as Governor of Puerto Rico, who 
resigned to become a Professor 
of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The nomina- 
tion of Mr. Pinero was confirmed 
by the U. S. Senate on July 31. 
Mr. Pinero has been Puerto Rico’s 
Resident Commissioner in Wash- 
ington since January, 1945, and 
Associated Press advices from 
Washington noted, is the first 
Islander selected as Governor 
since United States troops landed 
in Puerto Rico in 1898 at the time 
of the Spanish-American War. 
Previous Governors have all been 
residents of the United States 
mainland. From the Associated 
Press, Washington advices, July 
25, we also quote: 

“Mr. Pinero is a leader of the 
Popular Democratic Party, which 
controls 54 of the 58 seats in the 
Island’s Legislature. Meeting in 
special session last week, the 
Legislature asked President Tru- 
man to appoint Mr. Pinero. He is 
a farmer: Prior to becoming 
Puerto Rico’s Resident Commis- 
sioner in Washington, Mr. Pinero 
|was a member of the insular 
| House of Representatives. He also 
participated in several important 
| Island missions to Washington.” 
| -Secretary of the Interior J. A. 
Krug, under whose administration 
territorial affairs are handled, 
said in a statment: ‘“‘This ap- 
| pointment is concrete evidence of 
President Truman’s belief that the 
Puerto Rican people are fully 
capable of administering their 
|own governmental responsibili- 
| ties.” 


| 


Savs. Bank Life Insur. 
‘Sales in N. Y. Up 100% 


Savings bank life insurance 
purchased in New York State in 
the first six months of ° 1946 
amounted to $15,090,000, or 10,614 
policies, representing a 100% gain 
over the same period a year ago 
when $7,500,000, or 5,408 policies 
were sold, it was reported by-C. 
B. Plantz, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Savings Banks Life 
Insurance Fund. Total savings 
bank life insurance in force June 
30 was $76,292,000. Regarding 
the increase Mr..Plantz said: . 

“As was predicted, the public 
endorsement of ‘over the counter’ 
life insurance is evidenced by the 
fact that the first six months’ of 
this year showed an increase of 
25% over all savings bank life in- 
surance in force. The increasing 
sales are also due to the*new 
package plans combining the pur- 
chase of savings bonds, savings 
;account and life insurance. En- 
tering the second half of 1946, we 
have every reason to believe that 
this type of life insurance will 
continue to have substantial popu- 
lar appeal and will be available 
to more and more people as addi- 
tional savings banks establish 
their life insurance departments.” 
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Truman Vetoes Tidelands Billi—Sustained 
By House 


Following the: veto by President Truman on Aug. 1} of the vide- 


lands oil bill, the House on Aug. 


2 sustained the veto, ihus killing 


the legislation. In his veto message the President declared that ihe 
measure was an infringement on the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court inasmuch as the Court had before it the question as to whether 
ownership of the disputed land rests with the Federal Government 


or with the States. 
dent’s veto was in line with the 
recommendation of his Secretary 
of the Interior, J. A. Krug, who, 
like his predecessor, Harold L. 
Ickes, strongly opposed the legis- 
lation which gave the States clear 
title to tideland areas often rich 
in oil deposits. In Associated 
Press accounts from Washington 
Aug. 2 it was stated: 

| .The vote. was 139 for overrid- 
ing the veto and 95 against, but 
this fell 17 ballots short of the 
two-thirds majority required. to 
enact a measure into law over the 
President's objection. 

The action thus gave Mr. Tru- 
man a victory in a_ last-minute 
flareup of discord with the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. Previ- 
ously, the House had sustained 
his vetoes on the Case labor dis- 
putes bill and the first OPA con- 
tinuation measure. In each case 
a majority, but not two-thirds, 
voted to override. 

The bill which the House passed 
on July 27, by a roll call vote of 
188 to 67, and which had already 
received Senate approval, re- 
nounced Federal claims, raised in 
recent years, to the submerged 
lands along the coasts and inland 
navigable waterways. There had 
been considerable doubt that the 
President would approve the 
measure, and the Senate Demo- 
cratic leader himself, Alben W. 
Barkley of Kentucky, declared 
when the Senate passed the bill by 
a vote of 44 to 34 that he hoped it 
would be rejected by the Presi- 
dent, according to Associated 
Press dispatches from Washing- 
ton. 


The bill’s opponents, the Asso- 
ciated Press continued, have con- 
sistently argued that its passage 
would mean “giving away” oil 
reserves needed for the nation’s 
defense, while its supporters con- 
tended that by tradition through 
the years the states and in- 
dividuals living in them have had 
undisputed title to the properties. 


The text of the President’s veto 
message was given as follows in 
the press accounts: 


“To the House of .Representa- 
tives: 

“J return herewith, without my 
signature, House Joint Resolution 
225, entitled ‘A joint resoluiton 
to quiet the titles of the respective 
States, and others, to lands be- 
neath tidewaters and lands be- 
neath navigable waters within the 
boundaries of such States and to 
prevent further clouding of such 
titles.’ 


“The purpose of this measure 
is to renounce and disclaim all 
right, title, interest, claim or de- 
mand of the United States in 
‘lands beneath tidewaters,’ as de- 
fined in the joint resolution, and 
in lands beneath all navigable 
waters within the boundaries of 
the respective States, and to the 
minerals in such lands. 


“The phrase ‘lands beneath tide- 
water’ is defined so broadly as to 
include all lands, either sub- 
merged or reclaimed, situated un- 
der the ocean beyond the low 
water mark and extending out to 
a line three geographical miles 
distant from the coastline or to 
the boundary line of any State 
whose boundary, at the time of 
the admission of the State to the 
Union, extended oceanward be- 
yond three geographical miles. 


“Lands acquired by the United 
States fram any State, or its suc- 
cessors in interest, or through 
conveyance or condemnation, 


The Presi- ® 





would be excluded from the op- 
eration of the measure. 

“There would also be excluded 
the interest of the United States 
in that part of the continental 
shelf (lands under the oeean con- 
tiguous to and forming part of the 
land mass of our coast) which lies 
more than three miles beyond the 
low water mark or the boundary 
of any particular State. 

“On May 29, 1945, at: my direc- 
tion, the then Attorney General 
filed a suit in the United States 
District Court at Los Angeles,-in 
the name of the United States, to 
determine the rights in the land 
and minerals situated in the bed 
of the Pacific Ocean adjacent to 
the coast of California and within 
the three-mile limit above de- 
scribed. 

“Thereafter, in order to secure 
a more expeditious determination 
of the matter, the present Attor- 
ney General brought suit in the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States. The case in the district 
court was dismissed. 

“T am advised by the Attorney 
General that the case will be 
heard in the Supreme Court and 
will probably be decided during 
the next term of the court. 

“The Supreme Court’s decision 
in the pending case will determine 
rights in lands lying beyond ordi- 
nary low water mark along the 


coast extending seaward for a dis-|- 


tance of three miles. 

“Contrary to widespread mis- 
understandings, the case does not 
involve any tidelands, which are 
lands covered and uncovered by 
the daily ebb and flow of the 
tides; nor does it involve any 
lands under bays, harbors, ports, 
lakes, rivers or other inland 
waters. Consequentiy, the case 
does not constitute any threat to 
or cloud upon the titles of the 
several States to such lands, or 
the improvements thereon. 

“When the joint resolution was 
being debated in the Senate, an 
amendment was offered which 
would have resulted.in giving an 
outright acquittance to the respec- 
tive States of all tidelands and 
all lands under bays, harbors, 
ports, lakes, rivers and other in- 
land waters. Proponents of the 
present measure, however, de- 
feated this amendment. 

“This clearly emphasized that 
the primary purpose of the legis- 
lation was to give to the States 
and their lessees any right, title 
or interest of the United States 
in the lands and minerals under 
the waters within the three-mile 
limit. 

“The ownership of the land and 
resources underlying this three- 
mile belt has been a subject of 
genuine controversy for a number 
of years. It should be resolved ap- 
propriately and promptly. The 
ownership of the vast quantity of 
oil in such areas presents a vital 
problem for the nation. from the 
standpoint of national defense and 
conservation. 


“Tf the United States owns these 
areas, they should not be given 
away. If the Supreme Court de- 
cides that the United States has 
no title to or interest in the lands, 
a quit-claim from the Congress is 
unnecessary. 


“The Attorney General advises 
me that the issue now before the 
Supreme Court has not been here- 
tofore determined. It thus pre- 
sents a legal question of great im- 
portance to the nation, and one 
which should be decided by the 
court, 





“The Congress is.not an appro- 











priate forum to determine the 
legal issue now before the court. 
The jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court should not be interfered 
with while it is arriving at its de- 
cision in the pending case. 


“For the foregoing reasons I 


am constrained to withhold my 
approval of the joint resolution. 
“HARRY S. TRUMAN; 

“The White House, Aug. 1, 1946.” 

Congressional action on the tide- 

lands bill was noted in the 
“Chronicle” of Aug. 1, page 665. 


Hourly Earnings at. 
New High, Says Board 


Average hourly earnings of 
manufacturing workers. were at 
a new peak level during May, ac- 
cording to The Conference Board’s 
monthly survey of 25 manufactur- 
ing industries. Employment 
figures have risen for the third 
consecutive month, the Confer- 
ence Board reported on July 25 
and it added: 

Due mainly to the coal strike, 
with its total or partial paralysis 
of dependent industries, declines 
were noted in actual and real 
weekly earnings, average hours 
worked, man hours, and payrolls. 
Reported wage rate increases 
averaged 1% for all workers, 
slightly less than the two previous 
months. 

. The Board’s summary of labor 
statistics further reports: 

Hourly Earnings: Up 1% from 
April. The average of $1.177 was 
7% above the level of the pre- 
vious May (month of V-E Day). 
May, 1946 was nearly 100% abeve 
the average for 1929 (actually 
99.5%). 

Weekly Earnings: Weekly earn- 
ings. (average for May, $45.65) 
2.7%. lower than April. 8% less 
than in May, 1945. However, 
weekly earnings during May of 
this year were nearly 60% (ac- 
tually 59.9%) greater than the 
1929 average. 

Real Weekly Earnings: Real 
earnings or value in goods and 
services of actual dollar earnings, 
declined 3.2% from April to May. 
They were 9.3% less than the year 
before, but have risen nearly 50% 
(actually 48.6%) since 1929. 

Hours Per Week: A decrease 
of 1.4 hours or 3.5% over the 
month. This represents a.decrease 
of 13.3% from May, 1945. Since 
1929, hours-per-week have been 
cut nearly 20% (actually 19.3% or 
9.3 hours). 

Employment: A rise for the 
third consecutive month (1.4% 
over April). Eleven and three- 
tenths per-cent less than May, 
1945, but 15% greater than the 
1929 average. 

Man Hours: A drop of 2% from 
the April level. -Since last May 
they have declined. 23:1%, and 
since 1929, 7.2%. 

Payrolls: Payrolls were cur- 
tailed 13% from April to May, 
and were 18.4% lower than in 
May, 1945. May, 1946 was 83.8% 
above the 1929 average. 

Chicago “Sun” Up 

Associated Press- advices from 
Chicago on July 30 stated that the 
Chicago “Sun” announced that 
day, that effective Aug. 1 the price 


of the paper would be raised from 
three cents to five cents. From 
the press advices we also quote: 

The “Sun” said “mounting costs 
including an increase of almost 
50% in newsprint prices since 
1942, have forced the ‘Sun’ to 
make this increase.” 

Two Chicago afternoon papers, 
the “Daily News” and the “Her- 
ald-American,” now are five cents. 
The “Daily Times” (afternoon) is 
four cents and the “Tribune” 
(morning) is three. The “Sun” is 
a morning paper. 











The State 








of Trade 














Business and industry clamoring so long for a breathing spell to 


chart a direct course to greater production once again finds itself 
bogged down by official restrictions, which will impose an additional 
delay in the nation’s return to a more normal economy. 

__ At present considerable uncertainty exists over price ceilings and 
with the new price control law now in effect, OPA will be permitted 


to aecide upon price adjustment: @ 


within 60 days following applica- 
tions for increased prices. ‘The 
new law at best seems more in 
the: nature of a face-saving device 
for the Administration,‘ since it 
appears that -the agency is. pre- 
pared to grant higher prices in 
many instances. However, not- 
withstanding this fact, business 
must suffer costly delay before 
price inereases are granted as a 
result of the expense and trouble 
it is confronted with in prosecut- 
ing its claims. 

Then, too, under the old OPA 
law, numerous subsidies were paid 
manufacturers and producers and 
they are now marking time to see 
whether these payments will be 
resumed in full or in part. The 
canning industry as a case in 
point. 

It is understood that approxi- 
mately -60% of all capital goods, 
according to a Washington esti- 
mate, are now free from govern- 
ment imposed ceilings, but states 
“Business Week” in its weekly ar- 
ticle on business activity, “these 
manufacturers aren’t out of the 
woods,” adding, “they contract 
now for products which, in many 
cases, won't be delivered for 
many months. Unless they have 
all. the materials and parts on 
hand, they can’t tell what they 
will have to pay for them.” As 
for the retailer, the magazine 








aptly notes that the wholesaler in 
reselling to the retailer at open 
prices, the goods either have to 
go into the back room or the 
store must sell over ceilings to 
protect itself. 


Total production for the. past 
week gave evidence of a slight 
rise above that of the preceding 
week. It is also worthy to note 
that initial unemployment insur- 
ance claims covering the week 
ended July 20 declined 27% below 
the level of the previous week, 
being at the lowest point since 
mid-August a year ago. 

A postwar high for the third 
consecutive week was established 
in automobile and truck produc- 
tion last week and output cover- 
ing the week ended July 27 was 
placed at about 80,439 vehicles, or 
6% more than in the previous 
week. The backlog of orders for 
automobile repair parts was five 
times greater than that of a year 
ago. 

Meat production last week was 
about three times.that of a month 
ago and creamery butter -output 
for the week ended July 25 totaled 
27,600,000 pounds, a drop of 2% 
from that of the week preceding 
and 19% under that of the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. 

Dollar volume of retail trade 
displayed a slight increase last 
week as the usual seasonal de- 
cline was counteracted by in- 
creases in prices of Many com- 
modities. Retail volume con- 
tinued to exceed that of the cor- 
responding week a year ago by a 
considerable amount.- Clearance 
sales of summer goods continue to 
be held during the week and 
stores began to display Fall ap- 
parel. 

Wholesale volume also showed 
moderate gains over the preceding 
week and the like week a year 
ago. Quality goods were in de- 
mand as buyers reflected the in- 
creased selectivity of consumers. 
Stocks in many lines increased as 
deliveries improved and dollar 
volume of. wholesale food trade 
was well above that of a year 
ago. 

Steel Industry—The increase of 
$2 a ton in pig iron is just about 





66% of what the industry sought 


before the old OPA ceased and 
had the OPA not been revived, 
the increase would probably have 
been in the neighborhood of $3.50 
a ton, states “The Iron Age,” na- 
tional metalworking paper, in its 
review of the steel trade for last 
week, 

The $2 a ton increase does not 
seem to be attractive enough toe 
bring into blast very many of the 
furnaces now out of operation. 
However, only time—and coke 
availability—will tell, the maga- 
zine observed. 

The rebirth of OPA has quieted 
down the consistent rumors that 
steel prices were about to be in- 
creased and has successfully rolled 
back the prices of those items that 
were advanced on producer levels 
rather than industry levels. En- 
joying a brief price advance were 
track bolts and screw spikes, ad- 
vanced beyond the 12% by one 
producer, and sheet bars, ad@- 
vanced $7 a ton by one producer. 
These prices, with the new OP 
must be rolled back to OPA ceil- 
ings and application through es— 
tablished channels made for price 
relief. 

That the steel industry will 
seek higher steel prices is nearly 
a foregone conclusion, despite re- 
cent statements to the contrary, 
and many industry and individuak 
requests for increased prices 
sought before the old OPA ceased 
will be renewed. Price increase 
requests will most likely be on a 
product basis rather than.on a 
general basis and an overhauling 
of the extra system to bring it 
out of obsolescence is likely, “The 
Iron Age” points out. 

The worst shortage of box cars 
ever experienced was the prediec-— 
tion for last week. Various dis- 
tricts of the country have already 
reported actual curtailment of 
steelmaking operations because of 
this shortage. Mills have both 
steel and scrap piled up awaiting 
cars and the extended use of 
truck deliveries are running up 
delivery costs. With the loss of 
about 75,000 box cars during the 
war, with about a third of the 
present 665,000 in operation in 
need of repairs, the shortage ie 
expected to exist for some time. 
The same pattern follows with 
types of rolling stock other than 
box cars. 

Serap, likewise, is taking its tol 
in -steel ingot output, states the 
above trade authority with open- 
hearths in at. least two major 
producing areas taken out of pro- 
duction because of the scrap 
shortage. Dealers are now ac- 
tively trying to move scrap since 
it is felt that any quantities of 
scrap held in speculation may 
start to be dumped. Further pro- 
duetion scrap is coming out in 
ever-increasing volume and an- 
other month should see an end to 
the present scrap crisis. Along 
with the scrap shortage and rank- 
ing a close second is the coal and 
coke shortage. Blowing in. of 
blast furnaces has been held up 
because of the fuel shortage, but 
it is expected that the situation 
will reverse itself by late fall. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced on Monday of 
this week the operating rate of 
steel companies having 94% of 
the steel capacity of the industry 
will be 89.0% of capacity for 
the week beginning Aug. 5 as 
against 89.6% one week ago, 
87.8% one month ago ard 87.9% 
one year ago. This represents a 
decrease of 0.6 point or 0.7% from 
the preceding week. This week’s 
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now as it was six months 
ago. The traditional forces 
of private enterprise and 
self-reliance are at work in 
transforming a war econ- 
omy into a peace economy 
of high production and full 
employment. It is our duty 
to prevent this transforma- 
tion from degenerating into 
a speculative boom and 
subsequent collapse such as 
we had after the last war. 
Budgetary policy has a 
great responsibility in that 
respect. Its responsibility 
increases as direct controls 
are, lifted. 


“For this much, Mr. Presi- 
dent, ,many thanks!” This, 
in substance, is, we believe, 
the response of the vast ma- 
jority of thoughtful American 
citizens,. whose relief must 
be definitely tempered by 
full réalization that what the 
President has now done is 
hardly,more than a prover- 
bial “drop in the bucket.” 
Indeed: it would scarcely be 
going too far to say that if 
this is the “be-all and end- 
all”. of. the President’s anti- 
inflationary action, its sig- 
nificante ‘is of a small order 
of importance. The encour- 
agement it stimulates in 
breasts of informed observers 
is, therefore, in proportion to 
their belief or hope that it 
portends further and pro- 
gressively more effective ac- 
tion toward the same end. 


Hardly a Beginning 

In the first place, the Pres- 
ident has made no more than 
a beginning in reducing Fed- 
eral outlays. If defense ex- 
penditures and interest on 
debt are wholly eliminated, 
as they must be for any in- 


structive comparisons, it is) 


found that the other planned 
expenditures of the Federal 
Government during this fis- 
cal year, even after the $2 
billion.,pruning has_ been 
given effect, are substantially 
more than double what they 
were at the peak of New Deal 
profligacy in 1935! And these 
increases’ pervade virtually 
all departments of govern- 
ment, and all categories of 
spending. It is to be expected, 
of course, that certain types 
of outlays—as, for example, 
expenditures on behalf of 
veterans— would be much 
larger than even the scan- 
dalously swollen figures of 
the prewar period, but let no 
one claim. that such increases 
are solely responsible for the 


present budgetary situation. 
The facts will not bear him 
i, -..,. 

The President—and all the 
others jointly responsible for 
such things—should lose no 
time in getting the remaining 
water squeezed out of Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

But this, too, would leave a 
great deal to be done if the 


President is to contribute all 
that he can to a return to 
sound conditions in business. 
Numerous: government offi- 
cials have long been in the 
habit of talking a good deal 
about “accumulated war sav- 
ings,’ large holdings on the 
part of individuals of what 
have become known as “liq- 
uid assets,” and other related 
current phenomena. The al- 
most universal hue and cry is 
to the effect that these condi- 
tions or circumstances pre- 
sent a serious inflationary 
threat, or*to use the current 
vernacular of Washington, 
“inflationary pressures.” In 
many, if not most of them, 
the assumption seems to be 
that there is little or nothing 
that the authorities in Wash- 
ington can do about the situ- 
ation — or that what they 
could or ought to do are lines 
of action no sensible man 
could well recommend or 
condone. 


What Could Be Done 


The facts do not support 
any such conclusion. Indeed 
they cry to heaven that pre- 
cisely the opposite is true. 
The record is worth examin- 
ing. One of the major items 
in estimates of “liquid sav- 
ings” is “money” (defined to 
include both bank deposits 
and currency). The origin of 
the enormously swollen 
“money supply” is well 
known. The larger part of it 
is as truly an outgrowth of 
war finance as would be the 
case if fiat money had been 
printed to meet a very large 
part of the cost of the war— 
and for that matter of the 
New Deal experimentation 
preceding the war. It came 
about, of course, largely 
through the enormous _in- 
creases in the government 
holdings of the banks. This 
over-supply of “money” can, 
practically speaking, be 
drawn off only by a reversal 
of the processes by which it 
came into being, 
rather silly proposals to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

-Now definite and deter- 
mined effort to balance the 
Federal budget, and, indeed, 
to replace current deficits 
with substantial surpluses to 
be employed in reducing debt, 
is one, but’'‘only one, essen- 
tial step in the correction of 
this situation, Indeed it is not 


going too far'to say that mere 
balancing of the budget, or 
even establishment of a sur- 
plus and of debt retirement 
alone, would not of necessity 
be of great assistance. Banks 
with excess reserves by rea- 
‘son of retirement of public 
debt would be under enor- 
mous pressure to find. other 
employment for their funds— 
with the result that money 
supply, or what is known as 








inflationary pressures, would 





Various | 





remain but little reduced, if 
reduced at all. 


Federal Reserve Action 
Needed 


The Federal government 
must reduce its debt as rapid- 
ly as it can, and it must do 
so not by increasing taxes, as 
some would have it do, but 
by contracting expenditures; 
but it must reconcile itself at 
the same time to a higher 
rate of interest on the funds 
it borrows, and the Treasury, 
along with the Federal Re- 
serve authorities, must sum- 
mon the courage to act ac- 
cordingly. There are more 
than 24 billion dollars in 
Federal Reserve credit out- 
standing at present, of which 
around $23.5 billion are rep- 
resented by the government 
bond portfolios of the twelve 
Reserve banks. The system 
is still committed to buy any 
all certificates offered at a 
rate of % of one per cent. A 
firm policy on the part of the 
Reserve system — a policy 
which would steadily reduce 
its holdings of governments 
—would, of course, do two 
things which would be most 
salutary in this “inflation- 
ary” situation about which so 
much is said. 


It would reduce the excess 
reserves of member banks 
and thus place them under 
an incentive, if not necessity, 
to reduce their holdings of 
governments. It would at the 
same time raise the yield on 
Government obligations, thus 
encouraging individual in- 
vestors with excess cash to 
buy them. Whatever is nec- 
essary to protect holders of 
existing Government obliga- 
tions, particularly the banks, 
from disastrous loss on hold- 
ings acquired under artificial 
conditions would of course 
have to be done, but this 
problem need not be insuper- 
able. Such action would, 
along with really persistent 
pressure to make substantial 
reductions in current govern- 
mental outlays, mark a real 
beginning in an attempt on 
the part of the authorities to 
get “inflationary pressures” 
under control. 

Much else needs to be 
done, of course, to restore 
real soundness to the econ- 
omy, but an immensely 
promising start would thus 


have been made. 


Carroll Quits SEC 


The resignation on July 30 of 
James M. Carroll, principal attor- 
ney in the Public Utilities Divi- 
sion of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, to enter 
private practice of law in his 
home city, Springfield, Mass., 
was reported in special ad- 
vices July 30 from Philadelphia 
appearing in the New York “Her- 
ald Tribune” which also had the 
following to say: 

Before joining the staff of the 
commission, Mr. Carroll served 
for four years as City Solicitor of 
Springfield. He was also special 
counsel to the Commission’s Trad- 
ing and Exchange Division before 
transferring to the Public Utilities 
Division, 








June Glass | RR. Gross Earnings $208,006,176 
Below 1945 — Net Income $52,754,740 Lower 


The Class I railroads of the United States in June, 1946, had 
an estimated net income, after interest and rentals of $13,000,000 
compared with a net income of $65,754,740, in June, 1945, according 
to reports filed by the carriers with the Bureau of Railway Econom- 
ics of the Association of American Railroads and made public on 


Aug. 1. 


totaled $38,080,305 compared with® 
a net railway operating income of, ating 


$99,916,182 in June, 1945. 


Association further reported as| 


follows: 

In the first six months, these 
roads, which represent a total of 
227,770 miles, had an estimated 
deficit, after interest and rentals 
of $27,000,000 compared with a 
net income of $326,801,745 in the 
corresponding period of 1945. Net 
railway operating income, before 
interest and rentals amounted to 
$152,791,410 compared with $548,- 
339,201 in the same period of 1945. 

In the 12 months ended June 30, 
1946, the rate of return on prop- 
erty investment averaged 1.65% 
compared with a rate of return of 
3.95% for the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1945. 

The earnings reported above as 
net railway operating income rep- 
resent the amount left after the 
payment of operating expenses 
and taxes, but before interest, 
rentals and other fixed charges 
are paid. Property investment is 
the value of road and equipment 
as shown by the books of the rail- 
ways including materials, supplies 
and cash. 


Total operating revenues in the 
first six months of 1946 totaled 
$3,577,307,662 compared with $4,- 
697,322,658 in the same period of 
1945, or a decrease of 23.8%. Op- 
erating expenses in the first six 
months of 1946, amounted to $3,- 
085,325,344 compared with $3,- 
194,524,027 in the corresponding 
period of 1945, or a decrease of 
3.4%. 

Sixty-eight Class I railroads 
failed to earn interest and rentals 
in the first six months of 1946, 
of which 31 were in the Eastern 
District, ten in the Southern Re- 
gion, and 27 in the Western Dis- 
trict. 

Eastern District 


Class I railroads in the Eastern 
District in the first six monts of 
1946 had an estimated deficit, 
after interest and rentals of $60,- 
000,000 compared with a net in- 
come of $130,231,269 in the same 
period of 1945. For the month 
of June alone, their estimated 
deficit, after interest and rentals, 
was $900,000 compared with a net 
income of $23,218,267 in June, 1945. 


The same roads in the first six 
months of 1946 had a net railway 
operating income, before interest 
and rentals of $21,685,366 com- 
pared with $235,422,769 in the 
same period of 1945. Their net 
railway operating income before 
interest and rentals, in June 
amounted to $12,656,996 com- 
pared with a net railway oper- 


Net railway operating income, before interest and rentals 








income of $43,692,076 in 


The | June, 1945. 


Operating revenues of the Class 
I railroads in the Eastern District 
in the first six months of 1946 
totaled $1,565,188,466, a decrease 
of 21.9% compared with the same 
period of 1945, while operating 
expenses totaled $1,403,430,577, or 
a decrease of 4.1% below 1945. 


Southern Region 

Class I railroads in the South- 
ern Region in the first six months 
of 1946, had an estimated net in- 
come, after interest and rentals, 
of $3,600,000 compared with a net 
income of $48,830,400 in the same 
period of 1945. For the month of 
June alone, they had an estimated 
deficit, after interest and rentals, 
of $500,000 compared with a net 
income of $7,431,116 in June, 1945. 

Those same roads in the first 
six months of 1946 had a net rail- 
way operating income, before in- 
terest and rentals, of $32,002,301 
compared with $80,450,968 in the 
same period of 1945. Their net 
railway operating income before 
interest and rentals, in June 
amounted to $4,117,558 compared 
with a net railway operating in- 
come of $11,975,523 in June, 1945. 

Operating revenues of the Class 
I railroads in the Southern Region 
in the first six months of 1946, 
totaled $521,667,618, a decrease of 
22.3% compared with the same 
period of 1945, while operating 
expenses totaled $438,273,526 or 
an increase of 1.5% above 1945. 


Western District 
Class I railroads in the Western 
District in the first six months of 
1946 had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $29,- 
400,000 compared with $147,740,- 
076 in the same period of 1945. 
For the month of June alone they 
had an estimated net income after 
interest and rentals, of $14,400,000 
compared with a net income of 

$35,105,357 in June, 1945. 


Those same roads in the first 
six months of 1946 had a net rail- 
way operating income, before in- 
terest and rentals, of $99,103,743 
compared with $232,465,464 in the 
same period of 1945. Their net 
railway operating income, before 
interest and rentals, in June, 
amounted to $21,305,751 compared 
with a net railway operating in- 
come of $44,248,583 in June, 1945. 

Operating revenues of the Class 
I railroads in the Western District 
in the first six months of 1946 
totaled $1,490,451,578, a decrease 
of 26.3% compared with the same 
period of 1945, while operating 
expenses totaled $1,243,621,241, a 
decrease of 4.3% below 1945. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 


Period Ended June 30— 


Total operating revenues. $611,939,411 


Total operating expenses_ 516,856,142 
Operating ratio—per cent 84.46 
RE | ck ks edad mtith psarecoay 44,772,082 
Net railway operating in- 

come (before charges)_ 38,080,305 
Net income after charges 

(enttRnSOd) .. cncmancen= 13,000,009 

* Deficit. 


——1946—Month—1945- 





——1946—6 Months—1945—— 


$819,945,587 $3,577,307,662 $4,697,322,65& 


541,490,416  3,085,325,344  3,194,524,027 
66.04 86.25 68.02 
161,583,073 267,758,052 861,907,050 
99,916,182 152,791,410 548,339,208 
65,754,740 *27,000,000 326,801,345 





Holders of Securities of 


Jap. Business Enterprises 

The State Department on Aug. 1 
urged American holders of secur- 
ities or obligations of Japanese 
business enterprises to file state- 
ments immediately with the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Service Adminis- 
tration of the State Department, 
in quadruplicate, containing in- 
formation which they believe will 
serve to protect their interests in 
the program of monopoly dissolu- 
tion being inaugurated by the 
Allied Powers in Japan. The ad- 
vices from the State Department 
added: 

“The Supreme Commander for 





the Allied Powers in Japan al- 
ready has data concerning Ameri- 
can holdings of Japanese corpor— 
ate securities which were filed 
during the war with the Treasury 
Department. In view, however, of 
the imminent reorganization of 
many Japanese combines and 
other economic concentrations, it 
is believed that United States 
citizens should be given an oppor- 
tunity to furnish General Mac- 
Arthur, through the State Depart- 
ment, with any additional infor- 
mation and data which they be- 


lieve would help him in protect- 
ing their property interests. No 
form is necessary for filing.” 
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Surplus War Property Abroad Sold for $1 Billion 


Surplus war property overseas 
which cost when new approxi- 
mately $3,600,000,000 has been 
sold by the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner on terms that will 
return to the U. S. Treasury more 
than $1,000,000,000, Acting Secre- 
tary of State Acheson informed 
Congress on July 30 in a quarter- 
ly report on FLC operations. In 
a letter of transmittal, Mr. Ache- 
son praised the work of FLC un- 
der Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner Thomas B. McCabe as “an 
outstanding achievement” because 
it has accomplished “the rapid 
disposal of property which was 
often battle-worn, badly-deteri- 
orated and nearly inaccessible, 
under arrangements which call 
for the return of more than a 
billion dollars to the United States 
Treasury. “The results obtained 
by the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner and his staff represent 
a real return for American tax- 
payers, as well as furnishing a 
substantial contribution to the re- 
habilitation of a war-torn world,” 
Mr. Acheson stated. Advices re- 
garding the report from the Office 
of FLC also said: 

The letter of transmittal pointed 
out that “according to the best 
available estimates” the 3.6 bil- 
lions, which includes $148 millions 
in non-remunerative transfers to 
UNRRA, represents “almost half 
of the salable overseas surplus and 
approximately two-thirds of the 
amount which has been declared 
to the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner up to the present time.” 

The report estimated that the 
overall total of property already 
declared and still to be declared 
surplus will amount to above $9,- 
500,000,000 of which somewhere 
between $7 and $8 billions will be 
salable. “Disposals completed, 
plus those now being negotiated, 
will account for about two-thirds 
of the salable portion. Of the re- 
mainder, much is still to be de- 
clared, and a large part has not 
yet become excess to the needs of 
American occupation forces and 
the supply lines which serve 
them.” 

Pointing out that this remainder 
will include all kinds of “odd 
lots,” the report emphasizes that 
FLC is thus trying to dispose of 
this type of material through bulk 
“clean-out” sales, which will 
minimize the residue of unsalable 
property. When disposal costs be- 
come greater than the realization 
from such disposals “the overseas 
disposal program in any one area 
will be terminated” and necessary 
steps will be taken to protect U.S. 
interests during the closing out 
period, the report said. 

“In the end, the problem of 
donating, abandoning or destroy- 
ing residue property having a sub- 
stantial original cost must be 
faced squarely,” the report ex- 
plained. “No interest of the 
United States can be served by 
expending current funds in ex- 
cess of any possible realization to 
dispose of property which has no 
real peacetime utility.” 

The report pointed out that the 
United States Government, in ad- 
dition to selling surplus for cash 
dollars, foreign currencies, foreign 
buildings, and under credit ar- 
rangements, has negotiated with 
foreign buyers of war surplus 
overseas a number of trade con- 
cessions, commercial and civil 
aviation agreements’ including 
landing rights, the cancellation of 
elaims against the U. S. by foreign 
governments or their nationals, 
and agreements providing for 
scholarships and other cultural 
exchanges among the nations con- 
cerned. 

The report showed that through 
June, 1946, cumulative sales have 
liquidated surplus property which 
cost $3,612,000,000, when new, for 
a realization of $1,009,000,000 to 
be secured either in dollars, for 


local currencies of foreign gov- 
ernments for exchange of build- 
ings or on credit terms extended 
to foreign governments. “More 
than twice as much property was 
sold in April-June as in the entire 
period from the beginning of 
operations through March 31,” the 
report said. 

In the April-June quarter, nego- 
tiations were completed for the 
sale of property having an aggre- 
gate original or procurement cost 
of $2,300,000,000, which was sold 
for $485,000,000. The sharp rise 
in sales, with a marked decrease 
in per cent of return, was due 
largely to bulk sales to France and 
India, the report stated. Total 
original cost of the property sold 
under these two agreements was 
more than $1,850,000,000 with 
a realization of approximately 
$650,000,000. Sales for the quar- 
ter on an individual basis “also 
continued their upward trend.” 
Original cost of the property in- 
cluded in these individual sales 
was in excess of 400 millions, sold 
at prices which resulted in a 
realization of 120 millions. In- 
ereased sales to the following 
were reported: U. S. servicemen 
and veterans, foreign nationals, 
charitable agencies, and sales of 
specific items at catalog prices to 
foreign governments. 

The report gave the following 
breakdown of total disposals to 
date: foreign governments, 78% 
of purchases; UNRRA, 12%, for- 
eign nationals, 5%; U. S. Govern- 
ment Agencies and to veterans 
and service personnel, 3%; and 


all other sales, including those to 
charitable organizations, 2%. Of 
the realization from sales through 
May 31, 1946, (latest date from 
which detailed information is 
available), $221,000,000 was for 
cash dollars; $78,000,000 for for- 
eign currencies (based on conver- 
sion to dollars at the prevailing 
rate of exchange); and $576,000,- 
000 on a credit basis, with interest, 
in most instances at 25%.%. Of 
the $576,000,000 credit, $23,000,000 
is to be repaid in local currencies. 
A list of countries to which dollar 
credits have been extended was 
contained in the report. The re- 





port pointed out that surplus 
property is declared to FLC in| 
every theatre of war, in more than 
80 countries and on 30 island 
groups. “Political, economic, cli- | 
matic and geographic conditions 
are so diversified that each area, 
country and depot presents special 
problems,” it said, summarizing 
disposal operations by areas. 

A chapter on operations under 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
pointed out that the Central Field 
Commissioner in Manila is nego- 
tiating with the Philippine Gov- 
ernment an agreement for the 
transfer of surplus property of a 
“fair value” up to $100,000,000, the 
limit set by section 205 of the Act. 
It was estimated that as of July 
1, 1946, physical transfer would 
be complete on more than $16 
million of supplies, plus part of 
$13 million issued by the Army 
on memorandum receipt. In ad- 
dition, the U. S. Army Base at 
Cebu has been accepted by the 


Philippine Government at a value 
of $1,500,000. 





Frank Named Exec. Dir. 
Of U. S. Associates 


Philip D. Reed, Chairman of the 
United States Associates, Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, 
announced on Aug. 2 the appoint- 
ment of Arvid L. Frank as Exec- 
utive Director of the United 
States Associates, succeeding John 
P. Gregg, who has been appointed 
a member of the United States 
Tariff Commission. Mr. Frank has 
had an extensive experience in the 
field of foreign trade; chiefly as 
President of the Studebaker Ex- 
port Corp., of South Bend, Ind., 
and as Chairman of the Stude- 
baker Corp. of Canada. In addi- 
tion to directing the foreign busi- 
ness of the Studebaker Corp., he 
has been active in committee work 
of large national 
which has brought him into close 
contact with international trade 
and governmental affairs. He has 
served as a member of the For- 
eign Commerce Committee of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and as Chairman of the 
Trade Agreements Committee of 
the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association. 


Following his graduation from 
Kansas University, he became 
Vice-President in charge of sales 
of the Dewey Portland Cement 
Co. of Kansas City, prior to his 
association with the Studebaker 
Corp. He has served as a director 
of banks in Kansas City and 
South Bend and was a member 
of the American delegation which 
attended the meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the International Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris this summer. 


Salary Stabilization 
Regulations Restored 


Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, on 
Aug. 2 reminded employers that 
Salary Stabilization Regulations 
were automatically restored to full 
effect by the recent act of Con- 
gress extending OPA and other 
anti-inflation activities. The ad- 
vices from the Internal Revenue 





Bureau further said: 
“However, the Commissioner 


organizations | 





announced that the Regulations 
will be so administered as to avoid 
penalties for salary raises made 
between June 30 and July 25, 
when the extension Act was pend- 
ing. 

“In line with this policy, the 
Commissioner has obtained au- 
thority from the Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization and will here- 
after waive the former require- 
ment that employers file formal 
notices within 30 days after in- 
creasing salaries as a preliminary 
to seeking higher OPA price ceil- 
ings. Although these salary in- 
creases must nevertheless receive 
formal approval from the Com- 
missioner before OPA will con- 
sider them as a basis for higher 
price ceilings, today’s action will , 
enable the employer to apply for 
approval of the salaries at his own 
convenience and without prior 
notice. 

“In general, the present Salary 
Stabilization regulations require 
no application or formality of any | 
kind when ..making salary in- | 
creases which will not be the 
basis for seeking higher OPA 
ceilings. 

“The exceptions to this rule are 
that no employer may, without 
prior approval, (a) reduce salaries 
below $5,000, or (b) establish in 
a new plant (or in a new depart- 
ment of an existing plant) salary 
rates in excess of the minimum of 


those prevailing in his industry 
or locality. In these cases, no 
penalties will be invoked for the 
payment of improper § salaries 
since June 30 if by Aug. 15 the 
salaries are restored to June 30 
levels, or if in the meantime for- 
mal approval is obtained for pay- 
ment of such salaries. Otherwise, 
these salaries are unlawful and 
may be disallowed as deductions 
on the employer’s income tax re- 
turns. 

“Employers having _ specific 





Agricultural Department General Grop Report 
As of July 1 


The Department of Agriculture at Washington on July 10 issued 
its crop report as of July 1, 1946, which we give in part below: 


General Crop Report as of July 1, 1946 


The current outlook for total 


crop production has seldom been 


surpassed. A record corn crop and near-record crops of wheat, oats, 


potatoes and rice appear in prospect. 
a slight upturn, after successive ® 


declines had brought it in 1945 to 
the lowest point in 60 years. Ex- 
cept for 1942, the reported condi- 
tion of all crops is the best in 
seven years, Milk and eggs were 
being produced at near-record 
levels. The combined acreage of’ 
all crops for harvest in 1946 has 
been exceeded since 1932 only in 
the past three years. Indicated 
yields of most crops are above 
average. These are some of the 
signs pointing to another big 
crop year in 1946, 


The relatively large aggregate 
crop production in prospect foi 
1946 is all the more desirable be- 
cause of the heavy contribution tc 
the total made by vitally needed 
food and feed crops. The third 
consecutive billion-bushel wheat 
crop will be the second largest of 
record. Rye production will be the 
smallest since the drought years, 
but rice will be at a near-record 
level. The combined output of 
feed grains may be the largest 
ever produced, with prospective 
production of all corn setting a 
new high mark and a second 1%- 
billion bushel oats crop nearly up 
to that of 1945, though barley is 
the shortest crop since 1937. The 
expected tonnage of hay is below 
the level of the past four years, 
but the carryover of old hay is 
large. Oilseed crops are receding 
from the high wartime levels witr 
the production of soybeans anc 
flaxseed down sharply and <¢ 
small decline in the acreage o/ 
peanuts, Large crops of tobacco 
potatoes, vegetables, citrus anc 
most other fruits are expected 
but dry beans and sweet potatoes 
will be below average. Pastures 
and ranges, except in the South- 
western drought area, are pro- 
viding abundant feed _ despite 
heavy grazing which began ear 
lier than usual this spring. 


The aggregaie acreage of 52 
crops for harvest is indicated or 
July 1 at nearly 346 million acres 
This total is about 700,000 acres 
(0.2%) less than that harvested 
in 1945, Of the years since the 
1928-1932 period, when harveste< 
acreages ranged between 351 anc 
362 million acres, the 1946 acre- 
age exceeds that of any except 
the past three years. From the ag- 
gregate acreage of 52 crops plant- 
ed or grown in 1946—nearly 35f 
million acres—the acreage loss is 








questions as to these Regulations 
are invited to consult the nearest 
regional office of the Salary | 
Stabilization Unit of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue.” 


indicated at about 12 million acres 
which would be a smaller loss 
than in any of the past 15 years 
except 1942 and 1945. 


The acreage now indicated as 
planted or grown in 1946, for the 
17 crops covered by the March 
Prospective Acreage Report, ex- 
ceeds by 0.1%,. or 300,000 acres 
the total prospective planting re- 
ported in March. Numerous shifts 
between crops occurred. One of 
the more significant shifts is a 
decline of over,.ahalf millior 
acres in tame hay, for harvest, 
probably because, of. anticipated 
heavy yields on the acreage to be 
cut. In attaining®@mn: aggregate 
acreage of crops.ather than tame 
hay which exceéds ‘the total in- 
tended in March, ‘farmers had to 
take full advantage of every op- 
portunity offered by the weather. 
Spring grains were planted at 
optimum dates generally, this fac- 
tor contributing to much larger 
acreage of spring -wheat and oats 
than those originally intended in 
the Northern States. When the 
time for sewing flax arrived, 
fields were too dry in North Da- 
kota and Montana; furthermore 
the acreage bonus was no longer 
in effect, though a higher support 
price for flaxseed had been an- 
nounced. The result was a reduc-— 
tion in flax of nearly 700,000 acres 


\ 


The cotton acreage shows a 








below intentions. Not quite all the 
planned areage of corn was 
planted. In several western Corn 
Belt States this was because less 
winter wheat than usual was 
abandoned in time to be replanted 
to corn, and in the Southeast be- 
cause of heavy intermittent rains 
at planting time. But this was 
nearly offset by increases; in Mis- 
souri and eastern Corn Belt States, 
where weather permitted plant- 
ing by usual dates in most sec- 
tions. In some cases the shift to 
corn was at the expense. of soy- 
bean acreage, which also fell be- 
low intentions, More tobacco, pea- 
nuts, beans, peas, potatoes and 
sweet potatoes than planned in 
March and nearly as much barley 
and sugar beets were planted. Too 
much rain interferred with plans 
to plant rice in the South, The 
acreage of cowpeas is the smallest 
in 16 years, Current information 
indicates a sorghum atreage of 
450,000 acres above that intended, 
with some shift from cotton, de- 
spite less than usual abandoned 
wheat land being available for 
replanting to sorghumsi' 

Many factors, in addition to 
weather, have affected,.1946 crop 
acreages, The opportunity to get 
into fields earlier than usual, in 
March and_é =<April,’ permitted 
farmers in northern areas to use 
their labor and machinery. to ‘the 
best advantage. This was fortu- 
nate, for when breakd6wns oc- 
curred in fields, the shortage of 
repair parts often caused ‘consid- 
erable delays. Shortages,and high 
prices of food grains, gyoinarhy 
obtained from other ‘aréas occa- 
sioned shifts from cashDérops to 
food grains in  defieit. areas. 
Farmers had to. weigh--the de- 








mands upon them to help feed a 
hungry world against;,depleted 
farm stocks, comparative, returns 
from competitive crops%nd their 
own needs to preserve; tivestock 
balances. Thus they, increased 
spring wheat acreage,;in answer 
to the food demands; increased 
oats acreage because the crop in- 
volves less labor in »producing 
barley and sorghum a¢reages and 
barley and sorghum acceages and 
reduced the size of the Nation’s 
hay acreage, compared with last 
year. An improvement in the sup- 
ply of itinerant labor, utilized for 
sugar beets, fruits and beans, and 
the local labor required for to- 
bacco, peanuts and truck crops, 
made acreage increases. feasible 
for those crops which. offer high 
returns per acre. Flaxseed in 
high-risk areas was replaced* by 
surer food crops. Most of the bet- 
ter lands are being closely utilized 
with less bottom lands idle as a 
result of floods and wet weather 
than last year. ; 


Growing conditions 40: July 1 
have been favorable for the coun- 
try as a whole. They have varied 
from nearly ideal in, the Pacific 
Northwest to severe drought in 
the Southwest and were unfavor- 
able because of too much rain. wh 
several Southeastern States, June 
weather has tended to. bring the 
situation into better balance. Out- 
side of small local séetioris, the 
only area of reallyypoor crop 
prospects remaining on July 1 is 
the drought area of New Mexico 
and Arizona, where. irrigation 
water is becoming exhausted, A 
large area in northwestern Mon- 
tana, North Dakota and north- 
eastern South Dakota will need 
rain to maintain their present 
fair prospects. . 

Spring work was started ear- 
lier than usual in most of the 
country. A generally. dry April 
permitted early preparation.. of 


(Continued on page 812) 
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stating a fact which the able Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, a man of 
intellectual integrity, stated him- 
self several times—that this bill is 
unprecedented, unique, and that it 
Should never set a precedent for 
any other legislation. So, in say- 
ing that its unique and un- 
precedented aspect is precisely its 
totalitarian aspeci, I am only re- 
peating what Senator McMahon 
and his committee developed in 
their hearings, and in the few 
hours of debate the Senate had on 
the matter. 


“Is it wrong for a legislator to 
be honest with the people? I have 
been honest, in any case, about 
what I thought this bill signified 
for the Nation’s future, if it stays 
on the books when the long in-er- 
mational crisis that brought it 
into being is past. I have been 
equally honest in saying that I 
agree with the Senators, and I 
agree with our Members’ who 
think that although this is very 
bad medicine—socialistic medi- 
cine — indeed, the strongest dose 
of it that this Congress has ever 
been asked to take, for the world’s 
ills and our own sins, we mus: 
mevertheless take it’-—and hate it 
I do, she added, but deleted that 
from the Record! 

“This legislation,’ she added, “is 
the result of atomic energy hav- 
ing first been released before the 
public in the form of a decisive 
Weapon and because, until our 
relations with Soviet Russia are 
free of mutual suspicion, we must 
take every precaution to safeguard 
that weapon, and, if need be, de- 
velop it. ... We would not need to 
worry over the destructive poten- 
tialities of nuclear fission if we all 
worried a little more over -he de- 
structive and evil ideas released 
by the minds and hearts of men.” 


Scientism and Socialism 


Even. in this brief article it 
seems weil worth while to dwell 
somewhat on ihe clear evidence 
that ‘the scientists deserved all 
and more than she handed them 
for the “liberalism” with which 
they are damning liberty in this 
law. Of course, there are all de- 
grees of illusion involved. But 
the gentlelady from Connecticut is 
as wrong as is her potential op- 
ponent for ihe Senate in this fall’s 
election, the Hon. Chester Bowles, 
about inflation control, if she 
thinks that leading scientists need 
to be told atomic energy control 
via the McMahon Bill is social- 
istic—yes, communis.ic—or that 
they excuse this aspect, as she 
does, as “bad medicine” to be 
taken as a war measure. To them 
it is a peace measure, and is def- 
initely good medicine to take in 
the interest of harmony. 


There is little in the social “‘sci- 
ences” today ihat is not deserved- 
ly called “scientism” by the Thom- 
ists of Mrs. Luce’s_ recently 
adopted religious sponsors. There 
is, however, some rare and rarified 
realization among scientists of the 
confusion of thought that prevails 
in the political and economic as- 
pects of modern society. Director 
Condon of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, for example, recently re- 
marked that “we must push for- 
ward with all possible speed in or- 
der to find out where we stand in 
the world today so that it is no 
longer possible for different 
fZroups and different nations to 
base their thinking, their planning 
upon different hypotheses.” 

But where do we stand as sci- 
entists? On what social hypothe- 
ses do scientis:s base their think- 
ing and their planning in such 
legislation as the Atomic Energy 
Act? Is it just an accident that a 
bill evolved by scientists is social- 
istic—a random result of an ig- 
morance that is bliss? Why do sci- 
entists, despite their love of laissez! 


faire for science, believe it to be 
the antithesis of wisdom in the 
field of politics and economics? As 
a scientist of long though not high 
standing, this writer has attempted 
to correct some of the fallacies 
traceable to the scientist and his 
social errors, in the ariicle printed 
by the “Chronicle” on July 5 last 
year, “When and How Do Figures 
Lie?” Here we shall try to show 
only briefly where these fallacies 
are leading the scientific mental- 
ity, by reviewing the current 
number of “The Scientific Month- 
ly,” the organ of the American 
Association for the Advancemen: 
of Science which is supposed to 
“broadly interpret to the thought- 
ful public the progress of science 
and its relation to the problems 
confronting civilization.” 


Just how “broad” that inter- 
pretation is may be inferred from 
the editorial opinion § surrepti- 
tiously inserted in “The Brown- 
stone Tower” column (the tower 
is the site of the editor’s office in 
the Smithsonian Building on the 
Mall) that “if the McMahon Bill 
becomes law we shall be in a po- 
sition to negotiate for world con- 
trol of the greatest menace to civ- 
ilization that has ever arisen.” 


Is it communism that the editor 
is calling a menace to civilization? 
Far from it! Rather is the radical- 
ism of the bill recommended as a 
panacea for war by way of the 
leading article in this (July) issue, 
“Toward the World State,” ema- 
nating from the most radical of 
our several radical American Col- 
leges, Williams. Of this article the 
editor says it is “the best we have 
read since the fateful sixth of 
August, 1945.” It “dissects the 
problem with admirable clarity. 
Here is no wishful thinking but a 
lucid analysis of the present situ- 
ation based realistically on what 
is politically possible. He (Prof. 
Schuman, who “has few peers as 
a_historian-critic-oracle”) urges 
continuous effort to promote con- 
cord among the Great Powers so 
that world control of a_omic en- 
ergy can be established within 
the UN. If that can be brought 
about as recommended in the Lili- 
enthal-Acheson Report, the first 
and most important s.ep toward a 
federated world government by 
law will have been accomplished. 
Perhaps the first small beginning 
was made when the Senate at last 
passed the McMahon Bill.” 


In order to learn the basis for 
the coincidence of this editorial 
opinion with that of the “Daily 
Worker,” let us quote a bit of the 
“lucid analysis” of “what is po- 
litically possible” as a basis for “a 
federated world government.” 
After regaling his “thoughtful 
public” with a bit of admirable 
clarity (?) from the author of 
“The Decline of the Wes:,” Prof. 
Schuman becomes the harbinger 
of that decline today by stating 
that in seeking “a new harmony 
and a common resolve to serve 
shared purposes, there is little that 
Moscow can do save to practice 
forbearance, patience, and _ re- 
s_raint,” because “its rulers know 
that any specific program they 
may urge will be met by many in 
the West with suspicion and con- 
tempt.” Accordingly, says the 
professor, “those who have un- 
leashed the whirlwind have the 
duty of proposing the means of 
turning it to ihe ends of life rather 
than to the service of death. Re- 
sponsibility lies with Britain and 
the United States’—to seek a new 
harmony and common resolve to 
serve shared purposes with Mos- 
cow? And is not ihis exactly what 
the McMahon Act is set to do? 


A Pax Muscovita 
Does America hope to promote 
world peace by other than a Pax 
Muscovita? If so, then let us read 





the bill itself, and not its pre- 
amble, before concluding that it 
will pave ihe way to removing the 
“greatest menace to civilization 
that has ever arisen.” However 
lofty the aims allegedly served, 
the makers of law cannot serve 
such ends by false pretenses. “Woe 
uuto you also, ye lawyers! For ye 
have taken away the key of 
knowledge: ye entered not in 
yourselves, and them thai were 
entering in ye hindered!” Any 
American citizen who wants to 
enter into an understanding of the 
Atomic Energy Act will find him- 
self hindered if he reads its “de- 
claration of policy” or preamble. 
For here is the road io serfdom 
bearing the label of liberty and 
securi.y! 

Camouflaged by the excuse that 
the effect of atomic energy on our 
peacetime economy — “upon the 
social, economic, and _ political 
structures of today’’—‘“cannot now 
be determined,” those structures 
are nonetheless de ermined in this 
very law in the interest, not of 
“strengthening free competition in 
private enterprise” as alleged, but 
in the interest of Soviet fellow- 
traveling. Here is red communism 
with ihe red herring of military 
domination over scientific re- 
search drawn across its trail and 
used to denature the prime and 
“paramount objective of assuring 
the common defense and security”’ 
of our own nation in a world of 
military truces between nations 
still engaged in power politics. 

Can it be true that our social, 
economic, and political structures 
—these are the words of the act— 
are to be determined by a mere 
technological development such as 
nuclear fission? Are the problems 
of sociology material, or are ihey 
moral in character? If they are, 
indeed, moral, then they can find 
their solution in physical terms 
only in the luridly utopian im- 
aginings of those communistic 
souls who seem to think that only 
as science is frustrated by priva-.e 
enterprise (by ““monopoly”’) can it 
fail to bring freedom from want 
to everyone, everywhere. Said 
Senator McMahon himself not long 
since in the New York “Times,” 
speaking of the “peacetime use” of 
atomic energy, “there is not one 
chance in a million that the Amer- 
ican people would be willing <o 
throw away the perhaps truly 
fabulous increase in our standard 
of living that may result.” 


This is, indeed, the evangel of 
freedom from want for everyone 
all over the world that was so 
aptly called “globaloney” by Mrs. 
Luce when it was first broached 
as one of the “four freedoms.” 
These “promises of an abundant 
life and freedom from want for all 
peoples of all na.ions seem to be 
made with no consideration of 
agricultural production or popu- 
lation pressure” said Dr. Karl Sax 
of Harvard in a recent (Jan., 1944) 
article on “Population Problems of 
a New World Order.” “The uni- 
verse may be expanding, but this 
world is not, and already many 
parts of the world cannot support 
the existing populations at much 
more than a subsistence level.” 
The plain truth is that the “fab- 
ulous increase” that has resulted 
trom the industrial revolution thus 
far has been, not in living stand- 
ards, but in population! When I 
asked one of the speakers at the 
Institute on World Control of 
Atomic Energy held in Washing- 
ton, as the debate in the House 
began, whether this could be al- 
tered by the development of 
a.omic energy, he passed the slip 
along to Dr. Shapley of Harvard, 
who is a critic of Prof. Sax and 
sides with the author of “Enough 
and to Spare,” one of the Harvard 
Mathers. But though Dr. Shapley 
announced that the answer is “yes, 
and .no,” and promised to enlarge 
on this as a speaker at the evening 
banquet, he talked about ant so- 
cieties instead. Why the evasion? 

No invocation of “forbearance, 
patience, and restraint” can avert 





the sinister implications of failure 
to realize that any organization 





“toward the world s‘ate” presents 
moral problems that cannot be 
dismissed so summarily as does 
the preamble to this Act with its 
plain implication that they must 
wait upon trial and error for their 
solution and cannot now be deter- 
mined by human intelligence in 
action. Heaven help humanity if 
our legislators fail, not by lack of 
good will, but by lack of good 
sense, in the purpose, stated in 
this law, of “promoting world 
peace.” It is, however, not even 
promoting our own defense and 
security against war, let alone 
world peace, to suppose that gov- 
ernment control of a mechanistic 
technique can be “civilian” in 
character and in harmony with 
free enterprise. To call a board of 
dictators “civilians” does not make 
their methods any less bureau- 
cra.ic and arbitrary. The Soviet 
Politburo is “civilian.” The “civil- 
ian” purposes of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act, which the Secretary of 
War, seduced no doubt by the 
charm of the lady Member, said he 
would favor even though war 
were actually outlawed, should 
have been stricken from the bill, 
or else radically revised so that 
they would at leas: not be in con- 
flict with industrial freedom and 
justice under such, democratic 
processes as America has known. 


The Strategy of Peace 


In considering these issues it 
should not be taken for granted 
that the Report of the Secretary 
of S.ate’s Committee on Atomic 
Energy (the Acheson Report) was 
correct in what was assumed as its 
“point of departure.” There is, in- 
deed, no departure at all in this 
report from the thoroughly dis- 
credited idea of disarmament as 
the path to peace. Disarmamen. 
must fail, if for no other reason, 
then because it can only be set 
up in terms of techniques already 
developed and about to become 
obsolete. Relative to the para- 
mount objective of mili ary pre- 
paredness upon which this legis- 
lation is plainly predicated, it can 
never be feasible for this nation to 
agree either not to use atomic 
bombs or to submit to an en- 
forced (?) international con rol 
which another nation, believing 
that its ends justify any means for 
attaining them, can and will evade 
at the first opportunity offered. 
As the United Sates Strategic 
Bombing Survey has put it in its 
latest report released by the Pres- 
ident on July 20, “those who 
contemplate evil and aggression 
find encouragement in such (ar- 
mament) neglect. Hi.ler relied 
heavily on it. The Japanese never 
would have attacked Pearl Har- 
bor if they had not correctly as- 
sessed the weakness of our de- 
fenses in the Pacific. The threat 
of immediate retaliation with a 
striking force of our own should 
deter any aggressor from a.tack- 
ing.” 

It is simply not true that any 
international control can ever be 
as “genuine” as suggested by Prof. 
Oppenheimer in the Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists for June 1; i.e., 
that it can become “an outfit 
which has the security of the 
world at heart.” While national 
governmen.s exist as_ entities 
which hold a monopoly of coer- 
cion in all the earth’s territories 
separately and make only such 
arrangements as they can at any 
time discard as “‘scraps of paper,” 
they must perforce have national 
interests at heart. Under such cir- 
cumstances any nation which, in 
good faih, submits to disarma- 
ment, can have no retailiatory de- 
fense against a sneak attack such 


fas it might have were there no 


agreement to try to suppress the 
use of modern armament. Dr. Op- 
penheimer frankly admits that 
such suppression mus: extend be- 
yond the control of atomic energy 
to every possible field of arma- 
ment for aggression; that is, to 
complete disarmament. 


He also acknowledges that “the 
questions of what this authority 
might look like” which is to be 











set up to assure such disarmament, 
are “extremely complicated”—so 
much so that, to him alas, “it is 
meaningless at the present time, 
to lay down a schedule which 
would fully protect the United 
States and be ideally suited to the 
securing of our national interest.” 
He cheerlessly describes the 
trial-and-error procedure ihat is 
“so worth trying,” as a “terrible 
game of poker.” We must, he says, 
“attempt to find some workable 
compromise between the conflict- 
ing national interests.” But na-< 
tional interesis are not, as Dr, Op- 
penheimer says they must be for 
such negotiation, “trivial com- 
pared to the overwhelming com- 
mon interest in getting the secur- 
ity we are after.” Promo’ing world 
peace is specifically asserted, in 
the Act, to be subordinate to the 
paramount objective of national 
defense! 


Here is a first class dilemma 
which is not at all resolved by the 
equivocations of the Act or the 
evasions of the Committee which 
drew up the Acheson Report as 
their thought has thus been inter- 
preted by Dr. Oppenheimer as a 
member of the committee. Such 
plans for carrying water on both 
shoulders were almost too much 
even for the legalistic House to 
stomach, Yet they did not finally 
remove any of its numerous con- 
traventions of professed objectives 
from the Act. 


Discriminatory Licensing 


“It is not commonly appreci- 
ated,” says a letter from the New 
York Patent Law Association to 
the Chairman of the House Pat- 
ents Committee, Mr. Lanham of 
Texas, that this legislation goes 
“far beyond the military and in- 
ternational aspects of atomic en- 
ergy and includes the entire in- 
dustrial field—Section 1 on policy 
includes all industrial and com- 
mercial phases of improving the 
public welfare and increasing the 
standard of living; Section 7, giv- 
ing the government licensing pow- 
er, covers all uses of atomic 
energy whether for military or for 
industrial purposes; the bill 
throughout refers not only to fis- 
sionable material such as used for 
the atomic bomb but also to atom- 
ic energy broadly, even though 
usable solely for industrial pur- 
poses.” 

This warning went unheeded 
because of various misrepresenta- 
tions (intentional or otherwise) in 
the House debate, chiefly the re- 
peated assertion that the law as 
written sets up controls only over 
fissionable material and its mil- 
itary use, with the result of com- 
plete abandonment of the House 
fight against the patent provisions 
of the Senate Bill (Sec. 11). How- 
ever, the alleged objective of 
strengthening free competition in 
private enterprise is riddled far 
more by the licensing provisions 
of Section 7, than by the com- 
pulsory licensing provisions for 
patents for which the rejected 
Lanham Amendment was offered 
as an antidote. Here (Sec. 7c) 
discriminatory licensing is estab- 
lished as a way of evading, not 
only competitive enterprise,. but 
even court action in enforcing the 
Commission’s judgment as to what 
enterprises are “useful,” which 
are “monopolies” or “unlawful 
competition,’ what technical in- 
formation must be surrendered by 
licensees to competing industry 
(without even a Soviet award!), 
and what persons are politically 
loyal enough and may be licensed 
without developments “inimical to 
the common defense and secur- 
ity.” 

The original Senate version con- 
tained no protection at all from 
the wholly arbitrary action of the 
Commission on these scores—not 
even such a hollow mockery of ap- 
peal as was contained in Section 
5 on control of materials, a para- 
graph which was struck out by 
the Conference Report and which 
had provided for a “board of ap- 
peal’ appointed by the Commis- 
sion whose decisions were subject 
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to review by the Commission it- 
self! It is a sad commentary on 
the bureaucratic depths _ into 
which Washington has sunk that 
the remedy provided by the Con- 
ferees for such tyranny should 
have been the insertion of a new 
Section 14, on which the Senate 
conferees receded, which places 
the whole procedure of the Atomic 
Energy Commission under the 
Administrative Procedure Act 





(Public Law 404, approved June 
11. 1946). 

One wonders. did not the able 
Senators (McMahon, Johnson, 
Russell, Vandenberg, Millikin) 
know of this law when they rail- 
roaded the McMahon Bill, with 
the “board of appeal” provision, 
through the Senate? Perhaps they 
did; and perhaps they knew that 
it says that “nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to repeal dele- 
gations of authority as provided 
by law,” that judicial review is 
provided for “except so far as . 
agency action is by law committed 
to agency discretion,” and that no 
revocation of any license shall be 
lawful “except in cases of will- 
fulness” and a few other offensive 
positions within agency discretion. 
unless the licensee shall have had 
opportunity to achieve compliance, 
ete. Imagine a small business ap- 
plicant (say, one of the scientists 
who advocated this law!) attempt- 
ing an appeal from rejection on 
grounds of questionable loyalty, 
or from a revocation because some 
more “useful” project has’ been 
discovered by the Commission, or 
because he objects to disclosing 
some developments he has worked 
out so the Commission may hand 
them on “to encourage similar ac- 
tivities by as many licensees as 
possible”! In his attempt to 
“strengthen free competition in 
private enterprise” he must face 
the powers of a politically ap- 
pointed and confirmed Commis- 
sion with headquarters in Wash- 
ington whose members may be 
politically removed for “ineffi- 
ciency,” etc. Under the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act he cannot 
approach the courts until a “final” 
action has been taken by the 
“agency,” and then cannot upset 
delegated, discretionary author-~ 
ity exeept by an appeal to the 
Constitution such as he presum- 
ably has without such a law. 

In the matter of unconstitution- 
ality, the words of Congressman 
Elston of Ohio are more applic- 
able to this licensing than to pat- 
ents when he said in debate that 
the taking away from owners of 
“the rights they possess in the 
field of research and development 
and giving them to private enter- 
prise, even to competitive enter- 
prises, is not the government’s ex- 
ercise of eminent domain. ... On 
the contrary, it is depriving a 
person of his property without due 
process of law.” This, explained 
Mr. Martin of Iowa, is because 
these ideas (and patents) are 
property, “and any provision for 
compulsory sharing of that prop- 
erty with others, such as by com- 
pulsory licensing, is inimical to 
our system of private enterprise.”’ 
The violation of that system is 
not warranted by the adoption of 
an “award” system akin to the 
practice in Russia, said Mr. Elston. 
“Such award would not be as 
satisfactory an incentive as the 
present patent grant and all too 
frequently would result in an 
award given where it is not de- 
served and being withheld where 
it is actually due.” 


It is true that Section 7 provides 
that “nothing in this section shall 
be deemed to require a license for 
the conduct of research or devel- 
opment activities relating to the 


manufacture of . . . devices or the 
utilization of ... atomic energy. 
... But, no commercially prof- 


itable activity may proceed, from 
which useful developments may 
evolve, without a commitment to 
disclose anything the Commission 
may seek by way of promoting 
“new, freely competitive enter- 
prises in the field.” So we find 
business in a straitjacket with 





;| bill 


“science” supposedly not only 
free to do as it pleases, but as 
heavily subsidized as the Com- 


mission, in each individual case, 
sees fit to agree to, this under 
Section 3. It is hardly surprising 


that one hears rumors of huge 
projects for research under these 
“arrangements” (which include 
contracts, agreements, and loans, 
the House removed “grants in aid” 
from the list!). “Big business” 
should find itself all set for the 
licensing requirement that prof- 
itable operations must be “useful” 
and must be equipped against haz- 
ards, and should be little troubled 
by the encouragement of “as many 
licensees as possible’ among ap- 
plicants who have not been fa- 
vored by the Commission’s 
largesse under Section 3; but it 
will be big government not big 
private, business! 


“Preserving” the “Secret” 


Not even the proponents of the 
made any pretense in the 
final House debate that there is 
anything. but monopoly involved 
in the set up. The government 
monopoly was excused as the way 
to preserve military secrets on the 
one hand, and as the path to peace 
by revealing them finally on the 
other hand! But Section 3 pro- 
vides that in research and devel- 
opment “such arrangements . 
shall not contain any provisions or 
conditions which prevent the dis- 
semination of scientific or techni- 
cal information.” If all these li- 
censes and “arrangements” con- 
tain no threat to our “secret” of 
the atomic bomb or other secrets 
to be developed, then why did the 
Senate conferees recede on the 
House provision that no license 
may issue if the citizen be suspect 
as to loyalty? Is it not plain’ that 
the pleas for government cartel- 
ization of ail atomic industry have 
been either disingenuous or ill 
informed? 


The pleas for the law as a way 
of revealing military secrets on a 
perpetual basis seem equally dis- 
ingenuous when it is considered 
that judicial review, so piously 
provided for in Section 14, might 
upset the whole thing as uncon- 
stitutional. Or is Section 8, .pro- 
viding for “international arrange- 
ments,” all set as a way to repeal 
any provisions of domestic law, 
verhaps even of the Constitution 
but certainly for judicial review, 
which might interfere with con- 
‘rel of domestic legislation by 
treaty? “Any provision of this 
Act ... to the extent that it con- 
flicts with the provisions of any 
international arrangement made 
after the date of enactment of this 
Act shall be deemed to be of no 
further force or effect.” If the 
treaties now in process show ap- 
peasement of Russia, what will 
they show when the Senate, which 
voted unanimously for business to 
be tyrannized by government in 
the McMahon Bill, votes for treaty 
provisions that can nullify any 
of the slender guarantees in the 
Act as passed? Will Germany=be 
“unified” by a treaty of peace 
which sets up patent laws such as 
those provided for in this Act, 
laws which are almost precise rep- 
licas of those of the Soviet as 
shown so conclusively by the tes- 
timony given in the House hear- 
ings on the bill? What will then 
‘,xecome of the assurance given by 
the administration floor leader in 
the final House debate that ‘“Con- 
gress is going to be in session after 
his law goes into effect and after 
we have, perhaps, an internationa] 
atomic commission of some sort 
that will put this thing to peace- 
ful purposes rather than to de- 
structive purposes, so then there 
will be time to make changes if 
necessary” after a “peace” treaty 
nas made contrary changes? 


The clear fact, internationally, 
is that this Act plus the Baruch 
Plan is essentially a disarmament 
scheme which finds its validation 
in a balance of power to be es- 
tablished by a_ perpetual dis- 





closure of all techniques of mil- 
itary value now or to be devel- 


oped. Such “international arrange- 
ments” are to establish “peaceful 
purposes” in the use of atomic 
energy by controls such as are es- 
tablished in “this legislation, 
which provides domestic controls 
of the same nature as those pro- 
posed internationally,” according 
to the lady from Connecticut in 
her final support of the Act; and 
she should know! Or does she? 
Does she really think that this law 
can be domestically repealed for 
the sake of preserving free enter- 
prise under our Constitution after 
the consummation of international 
arrangements which its passage 
was intended to facilitate and 
which are, by the law itself, put 
in a position of authority so great 
as to repeal the domestic law 
even in its entirety? 

Even the Acheson - Lilienthal 
Report warned against “such an 
overall grant of exclusive right to 
develop, operate and utilize,” for 
it “would change many of the in- 
dustrial and economic practices 
of this country ...and would 
change them quite disadvan- 
tageously.” It “would be hard 
to live under. Its restrictive 
limitations would chafe” if “‘con- 
ferred upon an “international 
agency.” Since Kravchenko and 
many others are testifying to the 
chafing of the Russians by the 


-|seizure of such powers by a na- 


tional agency, could we not chafe 


wi h the Russian tyrants? Hardly! 


istically split up 


each other! 


Can Peace Be Policed? 


coercive. 
Baruch Report is all too obvious 


ward as. an incentive. 
of. punishments, but of rewards. 


be established by force, even by 
that of a world-wide government. 
It is quite false io think of peace 
as.a product of police power, any- 
where or at any time among free 
peoples. Policing is a measure of 
the failure, not the basis of suc- 
cess, in our social organization. As 
long as our reliance for peace is 
conceived in terms of a sovereign- 
ty of compulsion, it can never be 
feasible for any nation to rely on 
a so-called surrender of “sov- 


ternational disarmament 


innovations. 


and social problems. 


by modern technology long ago 


big labor and big busiress today 


dom.” 








in “a new harmony and a common 
resolve to serve shared purposes” 


“The Road to Serfdom” made the 
irrefutable observation that so- 
cialistic “‘planners’” have been un- 
able to cooperate but character- 
into warring 
factions continually “purging” 


On our side, however, we find 
all too closely parallel a philos- 
ophy of government, as primarily 
The sophistry of the 


when it is said that “the matter of| Support the AFL wielded. 
punishment lies at the very heart 
of our present security system,” 
in. the very insecurity which the 
movement is seeking to remedy in 
medern life. The insecurity of civ- 
ilization arises precisely because 
our social system relies too much 
on punishment rather than on re- 
What we 
need to develop is our system, not 


The peace of the world can never 


ereignty” in the name of an in- 
which 
can be upset not only by technical 
evasions but also by technological 


It is not true, then, that atomic 
energy is presen.ing mankind with 
new and indeterminate economic 
That which 
is still seriously unresolved is the 
social problem that was presented 


before nuclear physics was even 
conceived. This is the problem 
that is involved in trying to fi- 
nance. capital investments in such 
a way as to avoid the periods of 
boom and depression—of inflation 
and deflation—that are plainly at 
the bottom of the quarrel between 


It is in the effort to solve this 
problem of capitalism that the So- 
viet has developed a false alter- 
native against which Hayek has 
warned us in “The Road to Serf- 


It is not true, as averred by one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in a recent ad- 
dress before the New York Bar 
Association urging UNO “control” spread that Wheeler was un- 


by the “Chronicle’”’), that “every- 
thing we have ever been able to 
achieve has come as a result of 
our willingness to share,” a notion 
plainly associated with the paral- 
lel illusion that “a whole new 
world is open to man provided he | 
can resist the temptation to de-| 
stroy.” As if destruction were a | 
perversion of human nature and | 
not essentially incidental to com- 
petitive conflicts! As if achieve- 
ment would become effortless once 
the dog-in-the-manger is displaced 
by charity in human nature! 

Even Russia has discarded the 
doctrine of “production according 
to ability, consumption according 
to need’”—temporarily. She finds 
that sharing is not the answer, at 








of atomic energy (reported in full | 


least not until this “whole new 
world is open to man.” . Even 
though she finds it impossible to 
get anywhere with the cart before 
the horse, she has not yet learned, 
and neither have we, that the ideal 
society is not a publicly financed 
utopia of abundance, The correct 
organization of an industrial so- 
ciety is by a system of capitalistic 
incentives implemented by the in- 
vestibility of monetary savings, 
that is, by property rights and 
property incomes rather than by 
the Soviet system of bureaucrati- 
cally determined wages and 
awards. Thus organized our world 
can become, not free from want, 
but economically and competitive- 
ly automatic in incentive and so 
politically—and selfishly!—free. 





former Congressman from Colo- 
rado, Ed Keating. The paper was 
established back in 1920 to further 
the Plumb plan of railroad man- 
agement, under which as we re- 
call, the public, employees and 
managers were to share in the 
operation of the railroads. Ray- 
mond Gramm Swing was one of 
its first reporters and it had at 
least a couple of cartoonists who 
went onto fame. 

Anyway, Keating has always 
been highly respected in Wash- 
ington and his newspaper looked 
upon as something to be courted 
by members of Congress. And 
not only looked upon as that—he 
was really courted. In his first 
venture into the business of sup- 
porting or opposing friends of 
labor back in 1922, out of the 22 
Senators whom he okayed, 19 
were elected. 

There has always been the ques- 
tion among Washington political 
observers as to just how much 


custom was to send out at elec- 
tion time, the voting record of 
Congressmen and Senators on this 
and that piece of labor legislation. 
It-did this without comment. It 
had no authority to do anything 
else. Green could not direct the 
Federation’s constituent organiza- 
tions as to what to do. They are 
quite jealous of their autonomy. 
It was not unusual at all that a 
Congressman or Senator did not 
assay well in Green’s report, but 
he had done something for a con- 
stituent union or maybe a local 
leader of that union. The Federa- 
tion never got unified support or 
opposition to any candidate. 


The Brotherhoods were dif- 
ferent. Long looked upon as in- 
fluential citizens, and substantial 
in their community, there is a 
question today as to whether the 


political parade has not moved by 
these railroad men. Their news- 
paper “Labor” did not simply pass 
on a man’s record, or content it- 
self with approving or disapprov- 
ing a candidate. Special issues of 
the newspaper were run off and 
circulated in the districts of its 
friends. It sought to flood these 
districts. It really gave support 
to a friend. It did this for Wheeler 
in Montana and Shipstead in Min- 
nesota. Editor Keating has suf- 
fered losses before, of.course, but 
for the first time he has suffered 
them at the hands of a rival labor 
organization. 

Brother A. F. Whitney, Presi- 
dent of the Trainmen, has long 
been uncooperative with the other 
brotherhoods. But it was only 
recently that he really got obstrep- 
erous. He went the limit when 
he joined up with the CIO in 
Montana to defeat Wheeler. He 
even permitted the story to be 


’ 
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friendly to the railroad workers. 
When Truman, seeking to help 
Friend Wheeler, said that was cer- 
tainly not the truth, he was ex- 
préssing it mildly. The last thing 
that Wheeler’s worst enemies 
could bring up against him is that 
he was unfriendly to labor. His 
record was 100% in favor. 

It is debatable as to what Whit- 
ney’s motive was. But there was 
none about that great labor or- 
ganization known as the CIO. The 
Leftists despise Wheeler. He was 
an isolationist. The CIO is fol- 


lowing that line regardless of a 
man’s labor record. They fol- 
lowed it in the case of Shipstead, 
a Labor 100 percenter. In, 1944, 
the CIO crowd knocked. off) an=- 





Its 


other of Labor’s 100% advocates, 
a man who had voted against the 
Smith-Connally bill, Danaher of 
Connecticut. 

You can imagine, in view of 
this, what help is it toaman to de- 
vote his public career to helping 
or voting with organized: labor. 
An aggressive crew, disguised as 
a labor outfit, comes along and 
knocks. him off on ideological 
lines. In the situation it behooves 
Bill Green to try to do something, 
not that the CIO has shown any- 
thing except in scattered places, 
but what, one might ask, have the 
AFL or the Brotherhoods shown? 


Health Bill Out ” 


Confirming the earlier fears of 
proponents of the National Health 
Insurance Bill that efforts to ob- 
tain enactment at this session of 
Congress would be abandoned by 
the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, the Committee 
Chairman, Senator James E, Mur- 
ray. (D.-Mont.) announced on 
July 16 that hearings on the 
measure had been postponed until 
after the recess, the Associated 
Press reported from Washington. 
A ‘substitute bill sponsored by 
Senators Robert A. Taft (R.-Ohio), 
H. Alexander Smith (R.-N. J.) 
and Joseph H. Ball (R.-Minn.) is 
to receive consideration when the 
hearings are resumed. 


Moody’s Daily = 
Commodity Index 


























Tuesday, July 30, 1946__----------- 347.8 
Wednesday, July 31_.----~-------- 354.3 
Thursday, Aug. 1_---------------- 356.3 
Friday, Aug. 2.--.--~-------------- 350.5 
Saturday, Aug. 3.----------------- 350.7 
Monday, Aug 5---~---------------+ 352.5 
Tuesday, Aug. 6_--~-------------- 349.0 
Two weeks ago, July 23__--------- 348.3 
Montb: ago, July 6__--------------- 308.4 
Yeer ago, Aug. 6, 1945__---------- 255.2 
1945 High, Dec. 27...-----~-.-~---- 265.0 
EE Ee a a See pret 
1046 ‘High, Aug. 1.-..-...-....-.... a 
Ty: JOR «Bes Lect nccinbeen 264.7 
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seed beds for row crops. In May, 
however, wet coo] weather slowed 
progress and freezing weather in 
a large West North Central area 
cut down and froze back some 
spring-sown crops. They ulti- 
mately made good recovery, ex- 
cept that stands of grains were 
thinned and some flax and sugar 
beets had to be replanted. But 
losing the advantage of early 
planting, they were set back to 
about normal seasonal progress. 
Many alfalfa fields were frosted 
severely enough to lose most of 
the first cutting. Good June 
weather has brought spring-sown 
crops generally to a normal or 
better stage for July 1. 
Unfavorable early weather con- 
ditions, whether too wet, too dry 
er too cool, for the most part 
changed for the better before the 
situation became too serious. Cool, 
wet weather in the Northeast, 
which slowed spring planting, 
gave way in late June to a warm- 
er, drier period which permitted 
completion of spring work. Plant- | 
ing of corn and soybeans in the! 
Ohio Valley was delayed by wet 
fields,-but was completed in early 
June." A dry area in Wisconsin 
and adjacent sections was well 
watered ‘by June rains. Timely 
rains fll: in a large Dakota-Min- 
nesota afea in mid-June to im- 
prove spring ‘grains on the verge 
of deteridration. More rain fell in 


this area about July 1. Drier 
weather has enabled southern 
farmers to complete planting 


their corn, cotton, rice, peanuts 
and sorgfiums; to clean grassy 
fields, and to harvest small grains 
and hay. Rains fell in the Texas 
and Oklahoma Panhandles and 
nearby ‘areas in time to help 
wheat yields and germination of 
grain’ sorghums. Sorghum was 
planted'in fields intended for cot- 
ten when it became too late for 
planting ‘cotton. Conditions con- 
tinued favorable for harvesting 
wheat in the Great Plains as far 
north as Nebraska and for growth 
of all grains in the West. 


Crop prospects for the country 
as a whole appear brighter than 
on July 1.of any of the past seven 
years, except in 1942. That banner 
year is. closely approximated in 
all areas this year. In every geo- 
graphical. region, current crop 
conditions excel the average of 
the past seven years. This is true 
despite relatively poor to fair 
prospects in parts of North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Montana, 
the Southwestern drought area 
and in the earlier waterlogged 
fields of the South Central and 
Southeastern States. Aggregate 
production 24% larger than the 
1923-32 average is indicated in 
1945, 3.6 points higher than in 
1945. If attained, this will exceed 
even the- previous high level of 
1942. The outlook for grain crops, 
both food and feed grains is for 
the largest aggregate production 
in all history. Contributing to this 
are the record prospects for corn 
coming in the same year that 
wheat and oats are also near max- 
imum production levels. Winter 
wheat and oats made good early 
progress and had the advantage 
ef cool weather and moisture at 
filling time, with little serious 
handican from hot winds and 
pests. Harvest has progressed at 
ebeut a normal rate. but earlier 
than usual. The 223 million- 
bushel wheat crop in Kansas is 
posing a transportation problem 
which, however, is likely to be 
solved before a spring wheat 
crop of only average size is ready 
for harvest. Feed-grain supplies, 
in spite of relatively smal] carry- 
over stocks, are likely to be am- 
ple for the livestock and poultry 
to be fed. The number of grain- 
cemsuming units on farms Jan. 1, 
1947, is expected to be signifi- 
cantly lower than on Jan. 1 of this 
year; consequently, the prosnec- 
tive feed-grain supply per unit is 


likely to equal the liberal quan- 
tities available since 1940. 

An adequate supply of hay, 
made up of a fairly large crop and 
a large carry-over, assures a sup- 
ply per animal unit seldom ex- 
ceeded, though 6% less than a 
year ago. Some of the crop suf- 
fered in quality because of freeze 
damage, disease, rains at harvest 
time and overmaturity while 
awaiting a supply of bale-ties. 
Pastures are above average, 
though not as good as a year 
ago, and are providing abundant 
succulent feed, despite heavy 
grazing which began earlier than 
usual. This has been an impor- 
tant factor:in maintaining record 
milk production per cow during 
each of the»past four months. 
Total milk production, however, 
was lower than in June, 1945, be- 
cause of fewer cows milked. Be- 
cause of the tight feed situation 
poultry flocks were culled some- 
what more than usual in June, 
but not as heavily as in May. Egg 
production continued at a high 
level and in spite of a decreased 
number of layers, the six-months 
total in 1946 equalled that of the 
first six months of 1945. 

Sugar production in this coun- 
try, basing the estimate upon in- 
dicated production of sugar beets 
and sugar cane and a normal fac- 
tory recovery, should approxi- 
mate 2.2 million tons (raw value 
equivalent) — about one-fourth 
more than in 1945. While no esti- 
mate of sirup production is made 
at this time, average yields from 
the indicated acreages of sugar 
cane and sorghum (for sirup 
would result in about 85% of the 
1945 production. Earlier estimates 
of the 1946 maple sirup crop were 
37% above last year’s record low 
outturn, 

Prospects for the major decid- 
uous fruits improved slightly dur- 
ing June. Aggregate production 
for 1946 is now indicated at 13% 
above last year and 7% above 
average, Peach production is at a 
new high record; cherries, plums 
and apricots are larger crops than 
either last year or average, while 
pears, grapes and prunes are be- 
low last year, but above average. 

Prospective fruit production is 
‘arger than average in South At- 
‘antic and Western States, larger 
than the short production last 
vear in the North Atlantic States 
»nd slightly below average in the 
North Central area. Prospects for 
‘he 1946-47 citrus crop are favor- 
able in all States—excellent in 
nearly all Florida citrus areas. 
Record crops of filberts and Cal- 
ifornia almonds and a_near- 
record crop of walnuts are now 
in prospect, 

_Aggregate tonnage of commer- 
cial truck crops for the first three 
quarters of the year is indicated 
‘o be 7% larger than last year 
and 34% above average—a new 
“ecord high for this period. The 
‘otal acreage for winter, spring 
and summer harvest this year is 
about 12% greater than in 1945 
and 16% above average. A sup- 
2ly of commercial truck crops for 
narvest this summer about 14% 
larger than production last sum- 
ner is indicated by the prospec- 
‘ive aggregate tonnage of 20 crops 
on July 1. This is a new record 
1igh for the summer season, ex- 
seeding the 1935-44 average by 
29%. It now appears that during 

he next three months compara- 

ively large supplies of most truck 
’rops will be available, with only 
lima beans, cabbage, sweetcorn 
and green peas expected to fall 
short of both last year and av- 
erage. Cabbage and sweetcorn 
supplies, however, are expected 
to be only slightly below average. 

More than 2 million acres have 
been planted to 11 important pro- 
cessing vegetables in 1946, main- 
taining the relatively high acre- 
age level established in 1942. The 





aggregate of 2,061,100 acres 


planted last year may be ex- 
ceeded by as much as 5% this sea- 
son, The acreage planted to green 
peas is the largest acreage on 
record, while sweetcorn and to- 
mato acreages for this year have 
been exceeded only once. Pre- 
vious acreage records of lima 
beans for canning and freezing 
and cucumbers for pickles have 
also been broken. A total produc- 
tion of 492,900 tons of green peas 
for processing is indicated for 
1946 on the basis of July 1 reports, 
which is slightly less than the 
1945 production. A total of 207,- 
$00 tons of snap beans for pro- 
cessing is in prospect for this 
year, or 6% less than the 1945 
production, 


Wheat 


The indicated production of 
1,090,092 bushels of all wheat is 
second only to the record 1945 
production of 1,123,143,000 bushels 
and is the Nation’s fourth billion- 
bushel wheat crop. Winter wheat 
contributes the major part of the 
large crop—857,163,000 bushels— 
with a record production practi- 
cally assured. Both harvested 
acreages and yield in the south- 
west exceeded pre-harvest ex- 
pectations. 


The relatively low spring-wheat 
production, estimated at 232,929,- 
000 bushels, reflects the effects of 
insufficient rains and late freezes 
in some of the principal spring- 
wheat producing States. Although 
durum-wheat acreage is up from 
last year, yields are expected to 
return to the level of some of the 
earlier dry years. Indicated durum 
production of 26,089,000 bushels is 
26% below the good crop pro- 
duced last year and 18% below 
average. Other spring-wheat pro- 
duction of 206,840,000 bushels is 
down 22% from the 265 million 
bushels produced last year, due 
primarily to moisture deficiency 
in the northern Plains States and 
reduced acreage in some areas of 
the Pacific northwest. The addi- 
tion of approximately 57 million 
bushels, or 5.5% to total wheat 
production since the special mid- 
June estimate of 1,033 million 
bushels is attributable mainly to 
larger harvested acreage and 
higher yields of winter wheat 
than were estimated earlier, and 


improvement due to _ timely 
though insufficient rains after 
vet Talagaag in the spring-wheat 
elt. 


The estimated 65,680,000 acres 
of all wheat for harvest in 1946 
is the third largest in the Na- 
tion’s wheat history, being about 
2% larger than the 64,740,000 
acres harvested last year and the 
largest since 1938. The highest 
on record was 73,700,000 acres in 
1919, a year of large plantings and 
very low abandonment of winter 
wheat together with the largest 
spring wheat plantings on record. 


Winter wheat for harvest is es— 
timated at 47,277,000 acres, 1.3% 
higher than last year’s 45,678,000 
acres. The expanded acreage of 
winter wheat seeded last fall in 
the Great Plains and Pacific 
Northwest States where moisture 
conditions were unusually favor- 
able came through with moderate 
abandonment and resulted in an 
increased acreage for harvest in 
all States of that area except Kan- 
sas and New Mexico. In practi- 
cally all States in the eastern half 
of the Nation the acreage for har- 
vest is below last year. Wheat 
gave way to the competition from 
corn and other feed grains in the 
North Central and Eastern States. 
Wet weather at seeding time last 
fall was responsible for reduced 
acreage generally throughout the 
south and east. Owing to the fa- 
vorable moisture situation in the 
Pacific Northwest last fall there 
was a substantial shift from spring 
to winter wheat, particularly in 
Washington. Even with the re- 
duction in spring wheat the acre- 
age of all wheat in Washington is 
the largest on record and indi- 
cated production is a fourth larger 
than the previous record crop of 





1944, 


The acreage of all spring 








wheat for harvest is estimated at 
18,403,000 acres, 2% larger than 
the 18,062,000 acres harvested last 
year. A substantial increase in the 
acreage of durum wheat more 
than offset a slight reduction in 
acreage of other spring wheat. 
The 2,414,000 acres of durum 
wheat estimated for harvest is 
23% larger than last year. Ninety 
percent of this acreage is in North 
Dakota. Other spring wheat acre- 
age for harvest, estimated at 15, 
989,000 acres, is barely below last 
year’s 16,092,000 acres. A substan- 
tial increase is indicated for Min- 
nesota and South Dakota, but dry 
weather in North Dakota holds 
present expectations of acreage 
for harvest a little under last year 
in spite of increased plantings. In 
the Pacific Northwest the increase 
in spring wheat acreage in Ore- 
gon and Idaho is more than offset 
by decreases in Montana and 
Washington. 

‘The situation with respect to 
harvested yields is markedly dif- 
ferent as between winter wheat 
and spring wheat. The winter 
wheat yield of 18.1 bushels per 
harvested acre is half a bushel 
higher than last year and a little 
more than 2 bushels above aver- 
age. The prospective yield of all 
spring wheat of 12.7 bushels per 
harvested acre is 4 bushels below 
last -year’s relatively high yield, 
but only 1.2 bushels below aver- 
age. June weather was very fa- 
vorable for winter wheat in the 
Southern Great Plains States. 
Here the crop matured earlier 
than usual with harvest completed 
in Some areas. Practically no dam- 
age or loss has occurred when 


harvest has been completed. 
Harvard yields in the south 
ern Plains area were above 


earlier expectations. In the fields 
where wheat headed short, seem- 
ingly geared to dry weather, the 
heads were well filled and test 
weights are high. This resulted in 
close harvesting in the driest sec- 
tions of the southwest where straw 
was very short. Oklahoma’s pro- 
duction is the largest on record 
Excepting for localized Hessian 
Fly damage in sections of IIli- 
nois, Missouri and eastern Kansas 
conditions were favorable in the 
central and eastern wheat sec- 
tions. Washington has a record 
crop of winter wheat, and ithe 
good season is shared by the rest 
of the northwest excepting Mon- 
tana, which is still quite dry. 
Rains after mid-June were gen- 
eral in the spring wheat belt, but 
insufficient in the Dakotas and 
Montana to make up for the set- 
back given spring wheat by the 
accumulated moisture deficiency 
and mid-May freezes. Much of 
the crop is heading short in those 
States, but the improvement in 
moisture conditions after mid- 
June were of material help. 


The indicated winter wheat 
abandonment of 8.8 percent, is be- 
low earlier expectations because 
of improved conditions and close 
harvesting, but still .above the 
abandonment last year of 6.9%. 
Spring wheat abandonment is ex- 
pected to be rather high—7.1%— 
due to dry weather in the main 
spring wheat belt, Last year it 
was 3.2%. The abandonment of 
durum wheat — 9.7% —is higher 
than the 6.6% expected for cther 
spring wheat due to the concen- 
tration of the durum acreage in 
drier sections of North Dakota. 


Production of wheat by classes 
in 1946, with last year in paren- 
thesis for comparison, is as fol- 
lows: Hard red winter 555,242,000 
(519,421,000), soft red winter 206,- 
215,000 (234,025,000), hard red 
spring 174,374,000 (232,852,000) 
durum 26,493,000 (35,731,000) and 
white wheat 127,768,000 (101,114,- 
000) bushels. 

Production of hard red winter 
and white wheat is the highest of 
record beginning in 1925. De- 
creases from last year are indi- 
cated in production of soft red 
winter, hard red spring and du- 
rum wheat, 





Wheat Stocks 
Spurred by the government pur- 





chase program to secure wheat 
for relief purposes, and by pros- 
pects for another bumper crop this 
year, stocks of old wheat on farms 
July 1, 1946 were reduced to 42,- 
703,000 bushels—less than half of 
reserves on farms a year ago and 
the smallest since 1937. Farm 
stocks on July 1 this year repre- 
sent only 3.8% of production in 
the preceding year compared with 
8.3% on July 1, 1945, and an aver- 
age of 10.6%. Disappearance from 
farms of 161 million bushels since 
April 1 is 12 million bushels 
greater than the previous record 
of 149 million bushels in 1945, 
and compares with average disap- 
pearance of about 85 million bush— 
els. By July 1, farm stocks had 
reached an abnormally low level 
in a majority of the States. In the 
eastern deficit-wheat producing 
States, stocks were about as large 
as at this time a year ago, but in 
most other States farmers held 
much smaller quantities. _ 

In Oklahoma and Texas, where 
harvest of the new crop was well 
advanced by July 1, the carryover 
of old crop wheat was only 15 
and 1.0% respectively of last 
year’s production. Kansas and 
Nebraska farmers were holding 
about 2% of their producti 
while in other States of the Grea 
Plains area stocks on July 1 rep- 
resented from 4% to 6%% of 1945 
production. Stocks were very low 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


Corn 

The Nation’s corn crib will have 
more corn in it this year than 
ever before if the all-time high 
production of 3.3 billion bushels 
indicated by July 1 prospects ma- 
terializes. The expected yield per 
acre of 36.5 bushels on the 915 
million acres for harvest which is 
practically the same as last year, 
would also be an all-time high. 
Measured by the 1935-44 average, 
the 1946 acreage for harvest is 
only a trifle less but the prospec- 
tive yield per acre is 8.0 bushels 
more and the production over a 
fourth larger. Acreage and yield 
per acre changes from last year 
fall into simple patterns. A big 
wedge of States extending from 
Kansas and Oklahoma nor 
to the New England States shows 
either increased acreage or no 
change while almost all States 
outside the “wedge” show de- 
creases. Another broad wedge of 
States extending from South Da- 
kota, Nebraska and Kansas south— 
east to Virginia and North Caro— 
lina shows good to excellent yield 
prospects. Outside this “wedge” 
prospective yields show wider va- 
riation. 

While the season to date cannot 
be rated as entirely favorable, 
neither has adverse weather dam-— 
aged the crop beyond recovery 
over any wide area. Almost with- 
out exception corn looked better 
on July 1 than at any time earlier 
in the season, The crop should be 
able to maintain current prospects 
because in almost every State 
there is an increase in hybrids 
which are better able “to take it” 
should the going get tough. 

In the North Central States the 
Mississippi River appears to be 
the dividing line between a uni- 
formly good outlook and one more 
variable. The States in this group 
west of the River are enjoying the 
best season in years. Stands are 
good, fields are clean, the crop is 
early and moisture is ample. East 
of the River conditions are spotted 
and particularly. so in southern 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio where 
the crop got off to a slow start 
because of frequent rain interrup- 
tions during the planting season. 
On July 1, however, corn was on 
the way toward overcoming that 
handicap. For the North Central 
States as a group the present out- 
look is for the biggest corn crop 
on record. f 

In the North Atlantic States 
corn got a big boost from the 
warmer and dryer days of late 
June and a big crop is indicated 
for this area. The South Atlantic 
and South Central States also 
benefited from warmer and dryer 
weather in late June but because 
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of reduced acreage in these two 
regions below average production 
is expected. Colorado, the princi- 


‘Pal corn State in the West, has 


above average yields in prospect. 
New Mexico is suffering from a 
Severe and prolonged drought. 
Good prospects prevail in the Pa- 
cific Coast States. The Minnesota 
crop is 3 weeks ahead of usual. 
In the southern part of the Corn 
Belt and over much of the East 
and South there is much variation 
in stage of growth because of the 
extended planting season. 

The 93 million acres of corn 
planted in 1946 is slightly under 
the acreage farmers had planned 
in March and about equal to that 
planted for the 1945 crop but 2% 
less than average. Faced by a 


‘tight food situation and an ex- 


pected heavy export demand, en- 
couraged by increased ceiling 
prices and favored by a planting 
season which gave ample oppor- 
tunity to carry out intentions or 
even exceed them, farmers in the 
mid-west States of Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Ohio exceeded intentions 
by 2, 2 and 3%, respectively, to 
ive each of these States the big- 
gest corn acreage since 1937. 
These gains were made largely at 
the expense of soybeans and hay. 

Wisconsin planted 5% less than 
last year. In the mid-west States 
west of the Mississippi River, Iowa 
planted the same acreage as in- 
tended and the same as last year 
but expects to harvest more be- 
cause of smaller abandonment. 
Favored by the best planting sea- 
son in several years, Missouri ex- 
ceeded intentions and planted 
18% more acres than in 1945. 
Minnesota and Nebraska fell short 
of intentions and the acreage 


planted in each State is 7% less' 


than last year. States in this area 
showing declines seeded more 
small grains this spring and also 
had less than usual abandonment 
of winter wheat. For the North 
Central States as a group the 
acreage planted this year is 0.7% 
greater than that of 1945 and 7% 
above the average. 


In the North Atlantic States 
farmers. are trying to produce 
more of their own feed supply by 
planting a 2% larger corn acreage 
than last year and, this gives the 
area the largest corn acreage since 
1935 with the exception of 1944. 
Hampered by wet weather at 
planting time farmers in the 
South Atlantic States planted even 
less than planned to give the 
smallest acreage since 1883. Wet 
weather also hampered planting 
operations over much of the 
South Central area but with an 
extended planting season an acre- 
age slightly more than intended 
was finally planted. In this group 
of States only Kentucky, Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma planted a larg- 
er acreage than last year. For the 
region the 1946 acreage is the 
smallest since 1897. The 6% de- 
cline in the Western States is a 
continuation of the downward 
trend. In colorado, which grows 
over half of the corn acreage in 
this area, the 1946 acreage is the 
smallest since 1916. é 

Because of the smaller aban- 
donment, 1.5% in prospect at this 
time, indications are that 91,487,- 
000 acres of corn, a trifle more 
than last year, will be harvested. 
Such an acreage would be only 
slightly less than the 1935-44 
average. Abandonment last year 
was 1.8% and the average is 3.2%. 


Stocks of corn on farms July 1, 
1946 are the smallest for this date 
in the last 9 years. Estimated at 
515,341,000 bushels for the coun- 
try as a whole, stocks are 30% 
less than a year ago and 14% less 
than average. Stocks in the North 
Central States are only 73 as large 
as last year and 20% less than 
average, although in Ohio and In- 
diana they are somewhat larger 
than a year ago and the average. 
Stocks are larger than last year 
in the North Atlantic and South 
Atlantic States, but only 55% as 
large as last year in the Western 
States. 

The disappearance of corn from 
farms since April 1 amounts to 





556,649,000 bushels, compared 
with 586,561,000 bushels in the 
same period of 1945 and the aver- 
age of 421,357,000 bushels, In- 
cluded in this year’s April 1 to 
July 1 disappearance from farms 
is the 34,000,000 bushels bought 
by the government under the 30- 
cent bonus plan for foreign food 
relief, 
Oats 


The near record oats crop of 
1,471,026,000 bushels now in pros- 
pect compares with the record 1,- 
547,663,000 bushels produced in 
1945 and is about 342 million 
bushels or 30% above the 10- 
year average production of 1,129,- 
441,000 bushels. Prospective yield 
of 34.2 bushels per acre compares 
with 37.3 bushels in 1945 and the 
average of 30.7 bushels. Because 
of an early and favorable spring 
season for seeding and the tight 
feed situation, farmers seeded a 
larger acreage than in 1945. The 
estimated 43,012,000 acres for 
harvest is almost 4% above 1945 
and has been exceeded in only 
two years—1921 and 1925 when 
45,539,009 and 44,240,000 acres, re- 
spectively, were harvested. The 
1946 estimated acreage is about 
17% above the average of 36,- 
711,000 acres. 

Estimated oats production of 
491 million bushels in the East 
North Central States is about 1% 
above the 1945 production of 488 
million bushels. The acreage for 
harvest in this region was in- 
creased about 9% above 1945, but 
indicated yield per acre averages 
3.5 bushels below the record 1945 
yield of 45.6 bushels per acre. All 
States of the region have pros— 
pects for good yields. Drought and 
May freezes injured the oats crop 
in the West North Central States. 
Prospective production in these 
States of 725 million bushels is 85 
million bushels, or about 10% be- 
low the all-time record crop of 
810 million bushels in 1945. 

Indicated production of 35 mil- 
lion bushels of oats in the North 
Atlantic States compares with 51 
million bushels harvested in 1945. 
All principal States of this region 
show a larger crop than in 1945. 
The largest increase is shown for 
New York where an early season 
was favorable for the sowing and 
growth of a relatively large acre- 
age. The South Atlantic crop esti- 
mated at 49 million bushels, is the 
largest of record even though the 
acreage for harvest was reduced 
about 4%. Above average yields 
per acre are indicated in every 
State of the region with greatest 
increases in Virginia, the Caro- 
linas and Georgia. Production of 
about 94 million bushels is indi- 
cated in the South Central States, 
about 6% below the 1945 crop. 
The reduction was caused largely 
by an 8% drop in acreage, drought 
injury in Texas and excessive 
May rainfall in Louisiana. Above 
average yields are expected in all 
other States of the region. 


Estimated production of 47 mil- 
lion bushels of oats in the Western 
States is 4 million bushels below 
last year. The reduction is a re- 
sult of a reduction in acreage and 
slightly lower estimated yield per 
acre, California and Oregon are 
the only States with oats crops 
exceeding 1945. 


The all-time record high oats 
acreage of 46,879,000 acres seeded 
for 1946 harvest is nearly 4% 
above the 1945 acreage and about 
14% above the 10-year average of 
41,191,000 acres. This is the sev- 
enth consecutive year in which 
the oats acreage shows an in- 
crease for the country as a whole. 
The July estimate is_ slightly 
larger than farmers’ early spring 
intentions. 

The largest acreage increases 
occurred in the North Central and 
North Atlantic States where an 
early spring season was favorable 
for sowing the crop. On the other 
hand in the South Atlantic and 
South Central States an unfavor- 
able fall season resulted in a re— 
duced acreage for 1946. A slight 
shift to wheat and barley in 





Washingten, Idaho and Wyoming 
Was a primary cause of a decline 


of about 2% 
States. 

Factors contributing to the in- 
creased acreage in the North 
Central States, where 76% of the 
total acreage for the Nation is 
grown, are: a very tight feed sit- 
uation, an early spring and good 
weather for sowing, increased use 
of improved and rust-resistant va- 
rieties, and the comparatively 
light labor requirements for pro- 
ducing oats, The 35,756,000 acres 
sown in the North Central States 
is an increase of 6% over 1945 
plantings. Substantial increases 
are shown in 8 States of the re- 
gion with no change in Minne- 
sota. Declines are shown for Wis- 
consin, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. 

Farm Stocks of Oats on July 1 
are the largest on record for this 
date, They are estimated at 277,- 
973,000 bushels, or 18.0% of the 
1945 bumper crop. This is 33% 
more than the 209,400,000 bushels 
on hand on July 1 last year and 
56% above the 10-year average of 
177,771,000 bushels. Disappear- 
ance of oats from farms during 
the past quarter (April 1 to July 
1) at 300,595,000 bushels was a 
record high. In terms of percent 
of the prevoius year’s production, 
the July 1 stocks at 18.0% com- 
pares with 18.1% on July 1 last 
year and the July 1 average of 
16.2%, 

Barley 


Barley production now indi- 
cated at 230,278,000 bushels is 13% 
below last year’s 263,961,000 
bushel crop, and 20% below aver- 
age. The prospective yield of 22.9 
bushels per acre is about average, 
but is 3 bushels less than last 
year, largely because of May 
freezes this year in the North 
Central States. 

The total acreage seeded to bar- 
ley for harvest this year is esti- 
mated at 11,513,000, nearly 1% 
greater than last year but 23% 
less than average. The seeded 
acreage in the North Central 
group of States as a whole is 40% 
below average, while jin North 
Dakota, the leading barley State, 
the acreage is 9% greater. than 
average. In the western States 
the seeded acreage is a fourth 
above average. 


The largest acreage ever seeded 
was the 19,536,000 for the 1942 
crop. Since 1942, other crops have 
offered better income possibilities 
and more food and feed with 
about the same amount of labor. 

The estimated acreage for har- 
vest as grain this year is 10,061,- 
000 or 1% less than last year but 
a fifth below average. About 13% 
of the seeded acreage will be 
abandoned or diverted to uses 
other than for grain which is 
about the same as for recent 
years, 

Farm stocks of old crop barley 
on July 1 are estimated to have 
dwindled to 38,700,000 bushels 
compared with 45,594,000 bushels 
on June 1, These reserves are the 
lowest since July 1, 1938. 


Rye 

Production of rye in 1946 is 
estimated at 20,897,000 bushels, 
21% less than last year’s crop of 
26,354,000 bushels, and a little less 
than half of the 10-year average 
production of 42,356,000 bushels. 
The decrease in production is due 
to both the smaller acreage for 
harvest and lower yields per acre. 


Rye acreage for harvest as 
grain this year is estimated at 1,- 
775,000 acres, a decrease of 10% 
from the 1,981,000 acres in 1945 
and about 48% from the 10-year 
average of 3,410,000 acres. De- 
creases from last year are general 
in all regions except the Western 
States where a 5% increase is in- 
dicated. The acreage of rye for 
harvest in the North Central 
States in 1946 is estimated at l,- 
246,000 acres, 9% less than last 
year and 55% less than average; 
however, Minnesota and North 
Dakota, major producing States, 
having a larger acreage for har- 
vest than last year. The rank of 





States according to acreage places 
Nebraska first with South Dakota 


in the Western | 


and North Dakota close behind. 
Of the total acreage planted to 
rye for ali purposes last fall, 53% 
will not be harvested for grain, 
compared with 56% in 1945, and 
the 10-year average of 45%. Most 
of the acreage not harvested for 
grain is used for hay, pasture or 
plowed under as a green manure 
crop. 

The indicated yield of 118 
bushels per acre compares with 
13.3 bushels in 1945 and an aver- 
age yield of 12.2 bushels. The crop 
is b:ing harvested under generally 
favorable weather conditions, but 
in many fields in the North .Cen- 
tral States heads are light and the 
straw heavy. Freezing weathe: 
during May and dry weather dur- 
ing the first three weeks of June 
adversely affected the develop- 
ment of heads in Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota, Yield 
per acre prospects improved from 
a month earlier in the» tier of 
States just East of the» Rocky 
Mountains, but in most! other 
areas there was little change. 


Potatoes 


The July 1 prospective potatc 
crop is 431,572,000 bushels. This 
is 1.5% larger than the 425,131,000 
bushels harvested in 1945 and is 
exceeded only by the 464,999,000 
bushel crop harvested in 1943. 
Average production for the 
1935-44 period was 372,756,000 
bushels. The acreage planted this 
year is placed at 2,785,900 acres 
which is 2% more than the 2,- 
738,300 acres indicated in March 
by growers’ intentions-to-plant 
reports. The percentage of aban- 
donment is indicated at about the 
same as in recent years, with the 
acreage for harvest at 2,725,600 
acres. This acreage is 3.5% below 
the 1945 harvested acreage and 
8% below average. The indicated 
yield of 158.4 bushels per acre is 
a record high, exceeding the pre- 
vious high yield that was realizec 
in 1945 by 7.8 bushels. Growing 
conditions to date have been fa- 
vorable throughout practically all 
potato producing areas. 

Production in the 18 surplus 
late States is placed at 285,238,000 
bushels. This quantity is only 
4% below the 1945 production 
despite an indicated reduction of 
7% in the acreage for harvest. 

A record-high acreage has 
been planted in Maine and the 
condition of the crop in Aroos- 
took Coun is very good, even 


though some growers delayed 
planting aWaiting the arrival of 
fertilizer. he rate of fertilizer 


application per acre is believed to 
equal the high rate applied in re- 
cent years. Potato growers on 
Long Island have experienced a 
favorable season to date. How- 
ever, in upstate New York, rains 
delayed planting and extended 
this operation over a longer pe- 
riod than usual. Planting of the 
late crop was delayed in Penn- 
sylvania, but early planted pota- 
toes are in very good condition. 

Acreage for harvest in each of 
the 5 central surplus States (Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota and South Dakota) is 
about 10% less than the 1945 acre- 
age. Prospective yields for. these 
States are considerably above 
average but yields indicated for 
Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota are somewhat lower 
than the 1945 yields. In the north- 
ern part of the Red River Valley 
the moisture supply is low and 
rain will be needed during the 
remainder of the growing season. 

Compared with last year, a re- 
duction of 7% is indicated in the 
potato acreage in the 10 western 
surplus late States. Yield pros- 
pects in each of these States are 
generally very favorable. How- 
ever, in Nebraska there is a wide 
variation in the development of 
potatoes as some fields were 
killed or damaged by May 
freezes. The early crop in north- 
ern Colorado is making good 
progress and potatoes in the San 
Luis Valley are in fair condition. 
Soil and weather conditions in 





Idaho have been unusually fa- 
vorable and stands are excellent. 


| There is a very good crop of Bliss 


and Long Whites in the south~ 
western part of Idaho. 
In Utah and Nevada, potatoes 
are making good growth, There 
is an increased acreage in Wash- 
ington with the biggest rise in the 
Moses Lake district of Grant 
County. Digging began in this 
district the last week in June and 
peak shipments are expected the 
last week in July. In Oregon, 
condition of irrigated and non-ir- 
rigated potatoes is uniformly good. 
A good crop of early potatoes is 
in prospect in Malheur County. 
In the New England States, 
outside of Maine, growers have 
planted about the same acreage 
that was planted last year. In 
these States, condition of the crop 
is good and prospective yields,for . 
each State exceed the 1945 and 
average yields. Acreage for har- 
vest in the 5 central States of 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois and Iowa is slightly lower, 
than the 1945 acreage but only 
about two-thrds of average. July 
1 condition indicates a yield.for 
this group of States about in, Jine 
with 1945 but above average, In 
Arizona, there is a small increase 
in acreage and good yields are be- 
ing harvested from the early, erop . 
which comprises the bulk of, the 
acreage. itey 
Acreage for harvest in in- 
termediate potato States is a t 
equal to the 1945 acreage.; 
somewhat lower than. average, 
Yield prospects are quite fayor- 
able. Harvest of an excellent 
commercial early Crop nears com~ 
pletion in Kansas and Missoursi 
and is active in Kentucky, Mary- 
land and Virginia, Harvest of 
New Jersey crop is_ getting 
started. nt 
Potato acreages were inc 
in most of the early potato States. . 
Yields in the commercial; early . 
areas of most of these States.have 
been good. However, commercial 
early yields in Louisiana .were 
unusually low as the crop was-hit 
hard by excessive rains at.,har- 
vest time. The early crop in Cali- 
fornia is more than one-third 
larger than the previous record= 
high crop. ; 
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Parsons Assistant to | 
Secretary of Treasury 


Secretary Snyder announced on 
July 30 the appointment of Wil- 
liam W. Parsons as his Adminis~ 
trative Assistant. Mr. Parsons sue 
ceeds Paul L. Kelley, who leaves 
the Treasury to become Adminis- 
trative Assistant to Chief Justice 
Vinson. During Mr. Kelley’s ten- 
ure as Administrative Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury; Mr. 
Parsons served under him § as 
Technical Assistant. The new Ad- 
ministrative Assistant graduated 
from the University of Southern 
California in 1935 with the degree 
of bachelor of science in business 
administration, and received a 
master’s degree in public admin- 
istration in 1937 from the Max- 
well School of Citizenship of 
Syracuse University in New York, 

He was a staff member of the 
Public Administration Service of 
Chicago, as a consultant to publie 
officials for four years. Following 
this he was identified for a time 
with the Department of Education 
of the State of New York, han- 
dling matters of administration 
and finance. He joined the Bu- 


reau of the Budget in Washington 
in May, 1941, being assigned: as 
Principal Budget Examiner with 
responsibility for handling esti- 
mates and related matters of the 
Treasury and the General Ac- 
counting Office. He remained at 
the Budget Bureau until Decem- 
ber, 1944, when he became Exec- 
utive Officer of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Procurement Division. 
In June, 1945, he was transferred 
to the Office of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as an aide to the 
Secretary’s Administrative Assis- 
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Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES 
(Based on Average Yields) 





27, 1946, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,305,000 tons, 
a decrease of 35,000 tons (2.6%) from the preceding week. When 
compared with the output in the corresponding week of 1945, there 
was an increase of 109,000 tons, or 9.1%. The calendar year to date 
shows an increase of 8.6% when compared with the corresponding 
period of 1945. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended July 27, 1946 
showed an increase of 2,900 tons when compared with the output for 
the week ended July 20, 1946; but was 9,500 tons less than for the 
corresponding week of 1945. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In Net Tons) 


Week Ended—————_——-._ ——Jan. 1 to Date—— 
July 27, *July 20, July 28, tJuly 27, July 28, 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Total, including mire fuel__ 12,450,000 12,500,000 11,928,000 279,270,000 340,748,000 
Daily average -~---~---~---- 2,075,000 2,083,000 1,988,000 1,609,000 1,922,000 
*Revised. iSubject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 


Week Ended ——Calendar Year to Date-——— 
tJuly 27, §July 20, July 28, July 27, July 28, July 31, 
Penn. Anthracite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 1937 
*Total, incl. coll. fuel 1,305,000 1,340,000 1,196,000 34,051,000 31,363,000 31,225,000 
+Commercial produc. 1,255,000 1,288,000 1,150,000 32,737,000 30,156,000 29,664,000 
Beehive Coke— 
United States total. 117,200 114,300 126,700 1,999,800 3,523,400 2,115,500 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. {Subject to revision. §Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river 
shipments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from 
district and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 

















































Week Ended 
July 20, July 13, July 21, 
State— 1946 1946 1945 

Alabama______- 418,000 405,000 367,000 
De eee rene Sak A See ee on 7,000 7,000 4,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma__... 85,000 87,000 97,000 
Colorado.__-_..._- 96,000 110,000 122,000 
Georgia and North Carolina__-__— 1,000 1,000 1,000 
pT PERE SESS aks Fo” SEE ide 1,428,000 1,279,000 1,173,000 
oS a 69,000 524,000 562,000 
a a Sane ee eee Se -— 31,000 34,000 32,000 
Kansas and Missouri____-_~--.- * 133,000 108,000 109,000 
Kentucky—Eastern__~-..-.----__ 1,203,000 1,313,000 976,000 
Kentucky—Western 454,000 450,000 424,000 
ae nes 53,000 59,000 35,000 
REG SERS Sobral eR Cees x 4,000 4,000 2,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite)... 69,000 75,000 73,000 
New... Metico..... ~~ 6... a wes 27,000 29,000 31,000 
North & South Dakoa (lignite). 29,000 30,000 36,000 
ES eer NI tee I gets SER. 733,000 833,000 720,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)__---__ 3,051,C00 3,210,000 2,730,000 
RAR TERE eee va ener Rach 152,000 152,000 139,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite)... 1,000 1,000 1,000 
SIs. cinsissiccosigtttlecntapiicaiomsdadhentnaieantaigets ia 142,000 144,000 122,000 
EE LE BIE 2a EP Oot SSG EAS 409,000 391,000 347,000 
ER a en 21,000 13,000 27,000 
tWest Virginia—Southern______-. 2,358,000 2,309,000 2,020,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern__~-__~. 858, 1,040,000 1,083,000 
Wyoming__ ‘- 168,000 142,000 184,000 
sOther Western States ° ° 
Total bituminous & lignite_ 12,500,000 12,750,000 11,417,000 





¢Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B.C. & G.; 
wha, Mason, and Clay Counties. 


and on the B. & O. in Kana 





the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker Counties. 


and Oregon. 


*Less than 1,000 tons. 
Stocks of bituminous coal in consumers’ hands on July 1 were 


tRest of State, includin; 
$§Includes Arizon: 


1946— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus 
Ame S........ 123.45 118.60 123.13 120.84 118.20 112.56 115.43 119.00 21.25 

Ores 123.45 118.60 123.13 120.84 118.20 112.56 115.43 119.00 121.46 
aineiniendanien Stock Exchange Closed 
- Eten 123.45 118.60 323.13 120.84 118.20 112.56 115.43 119.00 121.25 
Sa ae 123.49 118.60 123.13 120.84 118.20 112.56 115.43 119.00 121.25 
5 ra 123.49 118.60 123.13 120.84 118.20 112.56 115.43 119.00 121.25 
aac Ti 123.45 118.60 123.13 120.84 118.20 112.56 115.43 119.00 121.25 
Fea 123.64 118.60 123.13 121.04 118.40 112.56 115.63 119.20 121.46 
Sao Stock Exchange Closed 
 ~SaEeere 123.77 118.60 123.13 121.04 118.40 112.56 115.63 119.20 121.46 
ie 123.80 118.80 123713 121.04 118.60 112.56 115.63 119.20 121.46 
ae 123.86 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.56 115.63 119.20 121.46 
eae 123.86 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.37 115.63 119.20 121.46 
oes 123.92 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.37 115.63 119.20 121.46 
Raa cnates Stock Exchange Closed 
pos eee 123.83 118.8) 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.37 115.63 119.20 121.46 
EP 123.86 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.37 115.63 119.20 121.46 
| Seer 123.89 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.37 115.63 119.20 121.46 
16_._..... 123.99 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.37 115.63 119.20 121.46 
Miicep didtiinnen 123.95 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.56 115.82 119.41 121.46 
EN -~. Stock Exchange Closed 
12....... 124.14 118.80 123.56 121.25 118.60 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
a 124.20 119.00 123.56 121.46 118.80 112.56 116.02 119.41 121.6% 
10--..... 124.27 119.00 123.56 121.25 118.80 112.56 116.02 119.41 121.6% 
9_...--. 124.24 119.00 123.56 121.46 118.80 112.56 116.02 119.41 121.67 
124.24 119.00 123.56 121.46 118.60 112.56 115.82 119.20 121.6% 
Stock Exchange Closed 
124.24 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.37 115.82 119.20 121.46 
Stock Exchange Closed 
124.17 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.56 115.82 119.20 121.46 
Tinsimaisdsiens 124.11 118.80 123.56 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
Fhe 124.11 118.80 123.56 121.25 118.60 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
June 28....._.. 124.11 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
21_.---.. 124.17 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
14_-...... 124.17 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.00 121.25 
7----__-_. 124.02 118.80 123.13 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.00 121.25 
May 31-.-.... 123.99 118.80 122.92 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.22 119.00 121.04 
24....... 123.99 118.80 123.13 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.22 119.00 121.04 
17----._.. 124.14 118.60 122.71 121.46 118.20 112.56 116.20 119.00 121.04 
10_....._. 123.83 118.80 122.92 121.46 118.60 112.75 116.41 119.20 121.04 
3... 124.49 119.00 122.92 121.67 118.60 113.12 116.61 119.41 121.04 
Apr. 26_.----._ 124.33 119.00 123.34 121.25 118.40 113.12 116.41 119.41 121.04 
i 125.30 119.61 123.99 121.88 119.20 113.89 117.20 120.22 121.67 
ao----. 125.77 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.27 117.60 120.22 121.88 
5....... 125.92 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.22 122.09 
Mar.29_..-... 125.61 119.82 123.99 122.29 119.41 114.27 117.40 120.22 122.09 
Peb. 21...-... 126.02 120.22 123.34 121.88 119.00 114.27 116.41 120.22 122.09 
Jan. 25........ 126.28 119.00 123.12 121.25 119.00 113.31 115.63 119.41 122.09 
1946... 126.28 120.02 124.20 122.50 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.43 122.50 
Low 1946__--. 123.45 117.69 121.46 119.82 117.40 112.19 114.46 118.40 120.63 

1 Year Ago 
Aug. 6, 1945... 122.33 116.02 120.84 119.20 116.02 108.34 113.12 115.82 119.00 

2 Years Ago 
Aug. 5; 1944. 120.05 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.92 114.27 117.00 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
Daily Gras. taaee 
vt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Grou 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P. 4 = 
au -6....... 1.51 2.72 2.50 2.61 2.74 3.03 2.88 2.70 2.59 
Sadie 1.51 2.72 2.50 2.61 2.74 3.03 2.88 2.70 2.58 
a Stock Exchange Clesed 
oa 1.51 2.72 2.50 2.61 2.74 3.03 2.88 2.70 2.59 
tA 1.51 2.72 2.50 2.61 2.74 3.03 2.88 2.70 2.59 
July 31-1. 1.51 2.72 2.50 2.61 2.74 3.03 2.88 2.70 2.59 
TOicon—. 1.51 2.72 2.50 2.61 2.74 3.43 2.88 2.70 2.59 
i OID 1.50 2.72 2.50 2.60 2.73 3.03 2.87 2.69 2.58 
ee aa Stock Exchange Closed 
; Seen 1.49 2.73 2.50 2.60 2.73 3.03 2.87 2.69 2.58 
aot... 1.49 2.71 2.50 2.60 2.72 3.03 2.87 2.69 2.58 
, Jas 1.48 2.71 2.43 2.59 2.72 3.03 2.87 2.69 2.58 
ae 1.48 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.04 2.87 2.69 2.58 
a ers 1.48 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.04 2.87 2.69 2.58 
SS Stock Exchange Closed 
MINERS 1.49 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.04 2.87 2.69 2.58 
See 1.48 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.04 2.87 2.69 2.58 
_ 2 PAR 1.48 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.04 2.87 2.69 2.58 
ST 1.48 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.04 2.87 2.69 2.58 
SR 1.48 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.03 2.86 2.68 2.58 
Bephcwenncint Stock Exchange Closed 
| es ee 1.47 2.71 2.48 2.59 2.72 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
| eae 1.46 2.70 2.48 2.58 2.71 3.03 2.85 2.68 2.57 
i teeiaiaes 1.46 2.70 2.48 2.59 2.71 3.03 2.85 2.68 2.57 
ienntpcimae 1.46 2.70 2.48 2.58 2.71 3.03 2.85 2.68 2.57 
eS” ea 1.46 2.70 2.48 2.58 2.72 3.03 2.86 2.69 2.57 
; Senet wg Exchange Closed 
Ri tienes , 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.04 2.86 ; . 
, ees oa Stock Exchange Closed . = — 
| SR ARTE 1.46 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.03 2.86 2.69 2.58 
Bie Line 1.47 2.71 2.48 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
Ricnttcpnecat 1.47 2.71 2.48 2.59 2.72 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
June 28_._____ 1.47 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
hr 1.46 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
NW Aidiewn 1.46 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.59 
, aS Fae 1.47 2.71 2.50 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.59 
i > Sa 1.48 2.71 2.51 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 
lth lle 1.48 2.71 2.50 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 
SER 1.47 2.72 2.52 2.58 2.74 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 
i iitiieimnasy 1.49 2.71 2.51 2.58 2.72 3.02 2.83 2.69 2.66 
=e 1.44 2.70 2.51 2.57 2.72 3.00 2.82 2.68 2.60 
Age. 362... 1.45 2.70 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.00 2.83 2.68 2.60 
i iccditeoitian 1.38 2.67 2.46 2.56 2.69 2.96 2.79 2.64 2.57 
. 6 1.35 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.94 2.77 2.64 2.56 
i icaannwan 1.34 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.64 2.55 
Mar. 29——->_.. 1.36 2.66 2.46 2.54 2.68 2.94 2.78 2.64 2.55 
Feb. 21_..---~ 1.33 2.67 2.49 2.56 2.70 2.94 2.83 2.64 2.55 
Jan. 25..-~.--- 1.31 2.70 2.50 2.59 2.70 2.99 287 2.68 2.55 
High 1946____ 1.51 2.77 2.58 2.66 2.78 3.05 2.93 2.76 2.62 
Low 1946._..- 1.31 2.65 2.45 2.53 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.63 2.53 
1 Year Ago 
Aug. 6, 1945_. 1.64 2.85 2.61 2.69 2.85 3.26 3.00 2.86 2.70 
2 Years Ago 
Aug. 5, 1944__ 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.34 2.94 2.80 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “‘typical”’ bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


NOTE—The list used in compiling the averages was given in the 2 
issue of the “‘Chronicle’”’ on page 2508. - a on 


Weekly Coal and Coke Production Statistics 


The production of bituminous coal during the week ended July 
27, as estimated by the United States Bureau of Mines, was 12,450,000 
tons, which compares with a revised estimate of 12,500,00 tons mined 
in the preceding week and with 11,928,000 tons in the corresponding 
week of 1945. During the calendar year through July 27 the cumu- 
lative production of soft coal was approximately 279,270,000 net tons, 
which was a decrease of 18.0% below the 340,748,000 tons mined in 
the comparable period of 1945 through July 28. 


Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended July 





estimated at 37,776,000 tons, which was an increase of 19.4% over the 
stockpile of June 1, J. A. Krug, Solid Fuels Administrator, announced 
on Aug. 5. Stockpiles are still low, however, as a result of the strike 
last April and May, and are estimated to be 35.5% below those on 
hand April 1 when the strike began. 


Consumption of bituminous coal increased 19.1% during June 
over the consumption in May. During May many conservation 
measures were put into effect and some industrial plants closed 
down temporarily for lack of fuel. Consumption in June was estim- 
ated at 33,945,000 tons, compared with a burn of about 28,496,000 tons 
in May. The per cent of change was highest for beehive coke ovens, 
which burned very little coal in May. By-product coke ovens had 





more than doubled their May consumption. 
in June increased 28.8% over those in May. 


Retail dealer deliveries 





The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 807) 


operating rate is equivalent to 
1,568,500 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,579,100 
tons one week ago, 1,547,400 tons 
one month ago and 1,610,000 tons 
one year ago. 

Electrical Production — The 
Edison Electric Institute reports 
that the output of electricity rose 
to 4,352,489,000 kwh. in the week 
ended July 27, 1946, from 4,293,- 
280,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week. Output for the week end- 
ing July 27, 1946, was 1.9% below 
that for the corresponding weekly 
period one year ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
180,700,000 kwh. in the week 
ended July 28, 1946, compared 
with 168,300,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1945, or an 
increase of 7.3%. Local distribu- 
tion of electricity amounted to 
173,800,000 kwh. compared with 
166,900,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, an 
increase of 4.1%. 


Railroad Freight Loadings—Car 
loadings of revenue freight for 





the week ended July 27, 1946, 
totaled 910,513 cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was a decrease of 
10,983 cars or 1.2% below the 
preceding week and 24,083 cars, or 
2.7% above the corresponding 
week for 1945. Compared with 
the similar period of 1944, an in- 
crease of 1,023 cars, or 0.1%, is 
shown. 


Railroad Earnings in June — 
Class I railroads of the United 
States in June, 1946, had an esti- 
mated net income, after interest 
and rentals, of $13,000,000, com- 
pared with a net income of $65,- 
754,740 in June, 1945, according to 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

In the first six months of 1946 
the carriers had an _ estimated 
deficit, after interest and rentals 
of $27,000,000, compared with a 
net income of $326,801,745 in the 
corresponding period of 1945. For 
June, 1946, net railway operating 
income, before interest and rent- 


1945. In the first six months of 
this year this item totaled $152,- 
791,410 as against $548,339,20! in 
he same period 0 . 
: In the 19 months ended June 
30, 1946, the rate of return on 
property investment averaged 
1.65%, compared with a rate of 
return of 3.95% for the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1945. t 
Total operating revenues In the 
first six months of 1946 totaled 
$3,577,307 662 compared with $4,- 
697,322,658 in the same period of 
1945, or a decrease of 23.8% - 
Operating expenses in the first 
six months of 1946 amounted to 
$3,085,325,344 as against $3,194, 
524,027 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1945, or a decrease of 3.4%. 
Sixty-eight class I railroads 
failed to earn interest and rentals 
in the first six months of 1946, of 
which 31 were in the Eastern Dis- 
trict, 10 in the Southern Region 
and 27 in the Western District. 


Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion — Paper production in the 
United States for the week ended 
July 27 was 104.7% of mill ca- 
pacity as against 102.8% for the 
preceding week and 93.4% in the 
like 1945 week, according to the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion. Paperboard output for the 
current week was 95% against 
94% in the preceding week and 
95% for the corresponding week a 
year ago. 

Business Failures Continue Low 
_Little change occurred in com- 
mércial and industrial failures In 
the week ending Aug. 1, reports 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Concerns 
failing numbered 14, a little above 
the 13 in the previous week but 
short of the 18 in the comparable 

eek of last year. ; 

W Ten of the week’s 14 failures 
involved liabilites of $5,000 or 
more. These large failures varied 
only slightly from a week ago 
when there were nine and from 
the same week of 1945 when there 
were 12. Small failures with 
losses under $5,000 remained at 
four, the same as in last week 
and two below the number re- 
ported a year ago. 

Manufacturing, which has ac- 
counted: for more failures than 
any other trade.or industry group 
in recent weeks, showed a decline 
from six to two, or only a 
as humerous as —_ oe = ins 
other hand, a slight increa 
curred in trade, both wholesale 
and retail, and in construction. 
Retailing with five, had the largest 
number of failures this week. 
Compared with the 1945 level, 
failures were lower in all size 
and industry groups. 

Three Canadian failures were 
reported as compared with one in 
the previous week and none in the 
corresponding week of 1945. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Rises Slightly—A rise of four 
cents, or 0.8%, brought the Dun 
& Bradstreet wholesale food price 
index for July 30 to $5.24, to equal 
the peak point registered on Jan. 
8, 1920. The current level is now 
only six cents under the record 
high of $5.30 recorded on July 
3, 1919, and marks an increase of 
278% over a year ago when it 
stood at $4.10. The list of ad- 
vances for the week included 
wheat, corn, rye, oats, hams, bel- 
lies, lard, butter, steers, hogs and 
lambs. Declines took place m 
flour, barley, coffee, cocoa, pota- 
toes, rice and _ sheep. Index 
represents the sum total of the 
price per pound of 31 foods in 
general use. 


Daily Wholesale Price Index— 
With the reinstatement of ceiling 
prices on most commodities there 
was a further drop in the Dun & 
Bradstreet daily wholesale price 
index of 30 basic commodities. 
From a high of 229.67 on July 16, 
the index dropped to 221.57 on 
July 29 and closed at 220.09 on 
July 30. This reflects a loss of 
42% from the recent peak but 
represents a rise of 24.9% as com- 
pared with the 176.28 recorded on 





als, amounted to $38,080,305, com- 
pared with $99,916,182 in June, 





the corresponding date last year. 
Leading grain markets were un- 
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_ slightly higher. 
_ lent crop prospects and the un- 


’ milling operations 


settled last week with price trends 
irregular. Volume of trading in 


_ futures on the Chicago Board of 
. Trade slightly exceeded that of a 


week previous. Cash wheat closed 
Continued excel- 


certainty of price controls caused 


' Some weakness in the early part 


of the week but government buy- 
ing to fill export needs helped ta 
maintain prices. While flour 
ling were bein 
maintained at recent levels, mills 
were marking time and shipments 
of flour were being withheld 
pending announcement of new 
ceiling price schedules. 

Both corn and oats moved 
higher after showing considerable 
weakness in the forepart of the 
week, Trading in coffee and 
cocoa markets dried up in the 
latter part of the week in antici- 
pation of revised pricing regula- 
tions. With demand broader, but- 
ter recovered some of last week’s 
decline. Hogs rose rather sharply 
as market receipts dropped for the 
week, although continuing well 
above a year ago. Active demand 
for steers lifted quotations to a 
new all-time high of $27 per 
hundredweight in the Chicago 
market. Cash lard and other 
pork products rose sharply but 
buyers were cautious as a result 
of the return of OPA: 

Active cotton futures as well as 


- Spot cotton prices reversed their 


upward trend and gave up about 
two-thirds of the rise recorded in 
the three preceding weeks. After 
reaching a 23-year peak of 36.47c 
on July 19, the New York spot 
price closed at 32.78c, with the 
permissible maximum decline of 
100 points noted on three con- 
secutive days during the week. 
The decline reflected uncertainty 
over the new price control law as 
affecting ceilings on raw cotton. 
Late last week the board of man- 
agers of the New York Cotton 
Exchange announced that the per- 
missible trading range would be 
extended to 200 points in either 
direction beginning on July 29. 
There was considerable activity 
noted in the carded gray cotton 
cloth market last week prior to 
the reinstatement of price con- 
trols last Friday, after which the 
market turned completely dor- 
mant pending an upward adjust- 
ment of price ceilings by the OPA. 

Although conditions generally 
were quiet in the Boston raw 
wool market, there was a steady 
demand for domestic wools to 
piece out requirements with vol- 
ume running at the rate of ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 pounds per 
week. Imports of foreign apparel 


SORRY oe 


wools into the ports of Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia 
totaled 16,728,000 pounds (clean 
basis) in the week of July 19, as 
compared with 13,370,000 in the 
previous week, 


Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Weather conditions favorable to 
shopping in most sections of the 
country coupled with higher 
prices for some -merchandise 
helped to maintain dollar volume 
of retail sales the past week well 
above that of a year ago, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., reports in _ its 
weekly review of trade. Reports 
indicated modest gains in volume 
over the previous week. Pre- 
inventory clearance sales were 
held in many stores. The sup- 
plies of formerly scarce items 
were reported increasing. 


A continued rise in many food 
prices pushed dollar volume of 
food up during the week. Butter 
was more generally available, 
while fats other than butter were 
in short supply. Most all meats 
but ham and bacon were plenti- 
ful. Scarce items included sugar, 
pepper, domestic cheese, jams and 
mayonnaise. Fresh fruits and 
vegetables were generally avail- 
able in quantitity. 

Stores anxious to clear stocks 
of Summer apparel to make room 
for Fall goods held clearance 
sales. Summer fur promotions 
met with little response. Offer- 
ings of Fall clothes have increased 
and goods have been purchased 
rapidly. College shops have 
opened in many stores. Size and 
style ranges in men’s and women’s 
shoes continued to be _ limited. 
Men’s shirts and other furnishings 
were reported in slightly larger 
supply than in previous weeks. 
The OPA allowed men’s shirts, 
shorts and pajamas at retail to 
increase 11% in price. 

The demand for furniture con- 
tinued strong with Summer furni- 
|ture sales held in some stores. 
Numerous orders were placed for 
electrical household goods and 
back orders were being filled 
more rapidly than in previous 
weeks. Waiting lists for new and 
used automobiles remained ex- 
tremely long and sales were at 
high levels. Filling stations had 
a large volume of business again 
the past week. Souvenir and gift 
buying by tourists was sizable. 


Dollar volume of retail sales 
for the country last week was esti- 
mated to be from 21 to 25% above 
that of the corresponding week a 
year ago. Regional percentage in- 
creases were: New England 17 to 
21, East 23 to 27, Middle West 20 
to 24, Northwest 26 to 30, South 











Electric Output for Week Ended Aug. 3, 1946 
1.8% Below That for Same Week a Year Ago 


The Edison Electric Institute, 


in its current weekly report, esti- 


mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Aug. 3, 1946, 
was 4,351,011,000 kwh., which compares with 4,432,304,000 kwh. in the 
corresponding week a year ago, and 4,352,489,000 kwh. in the week 


ended July 27, 1946. The output 
was 1.8% below that of the same 


for the week ended Aug. 3, 1946, 
week in 1945. 


PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 























‘Week Ended 
Major Geographical Divisions— Aug. 3 July 27. July 20 Julv 13 Julv.6 - 

New England $5.3 §3.4 §1.9 $1.0 4.7 

Middle Atlantic__._..__..._______ 2.0 0.4 2.0 1.8 4.0 

Central Industrial__ 3.6 4.6 4.6 5.5 8.7 

West Central___- §2.8 §2.6 $4.7 §2.5 30.6 

- Southern States_.......__._____ 2.3 1.7 0.7 3.6 8.0 

Rocky Mountain $6.2 §8.5 §4.4 §2.3 §5.8 

Pacific Coast 3.6 4.5 5.0 5.0 5.6 

Total Un-ted States__...___. 1.8 1.9 2.1 3.2 6.0 

§Increase. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 
Week Ended— 1946 1945 underi1945 1944 1932 1929 

a ES ae a 4,011,670 4,397,330 — 8.8 4,233,756 1,436,928 1,698,942 
May 11_._.-----. 3,910,760 4,302,381 — 9.1 4,238,375 1,435,731 1,704,426 
ep AIR a 3.939,281 4,377,221 —10.0 4,245,678 1,425,151 1,705,460 
May 25.......... 3,941,865 4,329,605 — 9.0 4,291,750 1,381,452 1,615,085 
se See 3,741,256 4,203,502 —11.0 4,144,490 1,435,471 1,689,925 
J ee eo 3,920,444 4,327.028 — 9.4 4,264,600 1,441,532 1,699,227 
June 15____----... 4,030,058 4,348,413 — 71.3 4,287,251 1,440,541 1,702,501 
gene 22... 4,129,163 4,358.277 — 5.3 4'325,417 1,456,961 1,723,428 
ame: Fo2 4,132.680 4,353,351 — 5.1 4,327,359 1,341,730 1,592,075 
GR Ne cnn cinstiteeniap 3,741,006 3,978,426 — 6.0 3,940,854 1,415,704 1,711,625 
oe ae 4.156.386 4,295,254 — 3.2 4,377,152 1,433,903 1,727,225 
at 20. 2 4,293,280 4,384,547 — 2.1 4,380,930 1,440,386 1,732,031 
TRI ig 4.352.489 4.434.841 — 19 4.390.762 1,426,986 1.724.728 
Sb Sa) eae 4,251,011 4,432,304 4,399,433 1,415,122 1,729,667 
SI Noo cs in) Sire an ey 4,395,337 4,415,368 1,431,910 1,733,110 
I, TM <a iia opm on sn ew 3.939.195 4.451.076 1.436 440 1.750.056 
mee 2402. - 2s 4,116,049 4,418,298 1,464,700 1,761,594 
ME Shanes inns oe 4,137,313 4,414,735 1,423,977 1,674,582 


and Pacific C@ast 18 to 22, South- 
west 19 to 23. 

Total dollar volume of business 
in wholesale lines rose slightly the 
past week and again was well 
above that of the corresponding 
week a year ago. Indices of 
wholesale commodity prices de- 
creased during the latter part of 
the week but were above June 30 
levels. Buyers continued to de- 
mand quality in goods except for 
those items in extremely short 
supply. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended July 27, 
1946, increased by 33% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 28% 
in the preceding week. For the 
four weeks ended July 27, 1946, 
sales increased by 28% and for 
the year to date by 28%. 





Here in New York last week 


trade buyers noted that manufac- 
turers were wary of commitments 
because of the uncertainties of 
the price extension act. The re- 
action of buyers was one of mark- 
ing time in anticipation of new 
pricing. A_ scarcity of hides 
brought the shoe market to a 
standstill. In the textile trade, 
cotton textile sellers were await- 
ing the issuance of new prices the 
past week. It is reported that 
rayon goods allotments at mill 
level have gone out for the bal- 
ance of the quarter. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to July 27, 
1946, increased 35% above the 
same period last year. This com- 
pared with an increase of 31% in 
the preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended July 27, 1946, sales 
rose by 34% and for the year to 
date 34%. 





part as follows: 


belies the many statements that 
curtailments were cutting steel 
production and harks back to the 
many gloomy wartime prophecies 
on steel output that had to be 
quickly and quietly interred be- 
cause the industry did what its 
members said was impossible. 

“The reinauguration, probably 
on Oct. 1, of the CPA’s MM and 
CC priority system will inevitably 
dislocate mill schedules and 
throw out of those schedules 
many customers that steel pro- 
ducers feel should be supplied 
with steel. The insertion of pri- 
ority orders into mill schedules, 
which have changed those sched- 
ules on an almost day-to-day 
basis, has taken a toll on steel 
production. One large producer 
reported that only 90% of the 
planned production was reached 
as of July 1 because of reshuffling 
of rolling and melting schedules. 

“Producers are adhering to 
their quota system on steel pro- 
duction and are refusing to think 
about 1947 business except where 
material is needed to produce con- 
tract building jobs. Shapes and 
plates of such contract jobs have 
been promised in 1947 with some 
deliveries scheduled as far as 
April. The actual orders, although 
not on mill books, are held with 
the understanding that the ton- 
nage will be inserted once the 
books are opened. To some extent, 
material for railroad car builders 
is handled in the same manner. 


“Producers are protesting the 
CPA export priority plan, claim- 
ing that in some instances they 
are being loaded with more than 
their share of allocations. The 
original quota for export, set at 
70,000 tons a month starting in 
September, limited allocations to 
specific producers at 2% of their 
monthly output. It is claimed that 
some CPA directives far exceed 
the 2%. Specifically mentioned 
were such items as concrete rein- 
forcing bars, light structurals, 
plates and galvanized and cold- 
rolled sheets. Producers stated 
that the September quota on con- 
crete bars was 17,000 tons, against 
a normal industry output of about 
100,000 tons a month. 


“Scrap and freight cars remain 
the most critical items that threat- 
en steel output, along with a fu- 
ture shortage of coal. Indications 
are that the scrap crisis has just 
passed its peak, but scrap never- 
theless will remain a_ serious 
problem for some time. Mills are 
crying long and loud for scrap. 
However, the fact that fabrica- 
tors’ scrap lists are beginning to 
look better, and that the antici- 





pated shipwrecking program will 
begin to yield scrap by midwinter, 








Steel Operations Slightly Lower—Scrap and 
Freight Car Shortage Still Threatens Output 


“Despite the dire predictions by high officials that.steel opera- 
tions would be cut because of the scrap and freight car shortage, 
the steel industry set up to operate at a rate of 90.5% of capacity for 
the third consecutive week,” states “The Iron Age,” national metal- 
working paper, in its issue of today (Aug. 8), which further adds in 


“This high level of operations® 





tend to give the industry confi- 
dence that the worst is past.” 
The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Aug. 5 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 89.0% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Aug. 5, compared with 89.6% one 
week ago, 87.8% one month ago 


retroactively on adjustable con- 
tracts back to May 29. 

“Ample reason for lack of suf- 
ficient pig iron to supply needs of 
melters is found in the fact that 
during the first six months this 
year total output was only 17,- 
806,821 net tons, a loss of 11,335,- 
462 tons from the 29,142,283 tons 
produced in first half of 1945. 
However, there is hope of better 
things as June production was 3,- 
682,273 tons, a gain of 1,407,728 
tons over May, though far below 
the 4,605,012 tons turned out in 
June, 1945. 

“Some relief in pig iron pro- 
duction will be afforded by re- 
sumption of the blast furnace of 
Republic Steel Corp. at Troy, 
N. Y., within a short time. This 
follows settlement of a strike of 
iron ore miners in New York 
state, which has lasted about six 
months, necessitating closing of 
the furnaces when stocks were ex- 
hausted. 

“Office of Price Administration 
has grainted a further advance in 
ceiling prices of bolts, nuts, screws 
and rivets, making the total ad- 
vance 12% over the level prior to 
April 1, and has decontrolled 
prices on large rivets and track 
bolts.” 


Babson Says Crop 
Outlook Is Excellent 


(Continued from first page) 
above normal. Large crops of 
citrus are indicated for the 1946 
1947 season. 

Prospects for canned fruits also 
are favorable, but higher prices 
will prevail due to the. bidding 
of freezers.. The apricot pack may 
hit record levels, though quality 
is none too good. A big cherry 





and 87.9% one year ago. This rep- 
resents a decrease of 0.6 point or 
0.7% from the preceding week. 
The operating rate for the week 
beginning Aug. 5 is equivalent to 
1,568,500 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,579,100 
tons one week ago, 1,547,400 tons 
one month ago, and 1,610,000 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of latest news developments 
in the metalworking industry, on 
Aug. 5 stated in part as follows: 
“Scarcity of steel and iron scrap 
has reached an acute stage and is 
causing reduction in number of 
active open hearths, a threat to 
continued high rate of steel pro- 
duction. J. D. Small, administrator 
of Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration, has issued an appeal to 
industry to institute immediately 
a survey of all properties for 
sources of scrap and to arrange 
for immediate collection and 
movement into material supply 
lines. He warns open-hearth fur- 
maces are being taken off from 
lack of scrap. A prominent mid- 
western steelmaker estimates 25 
to 30 open hearths are idle from 
lack of scrap and with receipts 
down to 40% of requirements ex- 
haustion of reserves in four to six 
weeks is threatened. 


“Announcement by OPA that no 
increase in ceiling prices on scrap 
will be allowed now or in the 
foreseeable future is expected to 
cause release of some tonnage that 
had been held by producers and 
dealers in hope of higher prices. 
Extent of recent hoarding is un- 
certain. 


“Another factor interfering with 
steel production and distribution 
is an acute shortage of freight 
cars, a result of the small number 
of cars buit during the war years. 
A movement is on foot for the 
government and railroads to fi- 
nance building of 50,000 box cars 
over the remainder of this year, 
with preference given to steel for 
this purpose. 

“Office of Price Administration 
has raised ceiling prices on pig 
iron $2 per ton, putting in effect 
the rise decided on before June 
36 but interrupted by lapse of 





that agency. The order provides 
that the increase may be applied 


output also is in the offing. Bart- 
lett pears may be none too plenti- 
ful. Citrus juices should prove 
easily ample for needs in coming 
months. I expect a strong early 
consumer demand for the 1946 
pack of canned fruits. Hence, re- 
quirements may not be immedi- 
ately satisfied. 


The Vegetable Situation 

The supply of commercial truck 
crops for harvest during the cur- 
rent season is well above a year 
ago, with a prospective record 
tonnage indicated. Some items, 
such as lima beans, cabbage, 
sweet corn and green peas, are 
likely to fall short of a year ago 
and the average. There will be 
no shortage of “spuds,” since the 
indicated total U. S. crop is the 
second largest on record. The 
government, in fact, is now buy- 
ing potatoes to support prices. 

Trade supplies of canned vege- 
tables also should be larger than 
last year, since the government 
virtually is out of the picture as 
a big buyer. The aggregate pack, 
however, may fa!l somewhat short 
of a year ago. Consumers will be 
glad to know that a much greater 
supply of canned tomatoes is in 
prospect than in 1945. I believe 
that every family should main- 
tain a reasonable hoard of canned 
vegetables for use in emergencies. 
It is good insurance against crop 
failures or other unforeseen devel- 


opments. 


Much to be Thankful for 
Nature’s beneficence to this 
country in recent years, and now 
again this year, should give 
everyone pause. Yes, this out- 
pouring from the “horn of plenty” 
should serve a larger purpose 


than the mere satisfaction of our 
own needs. We are now able to 


feed the hungry and depressed 
peoples of many unfortunate 
lands. Our generosity of the past 
few months is now being re- 
warded. Bread cast upon the 
waters often returns many fold. 
We have much to be thankful 
for! 4 
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Civil Engineering Construction Totals 
$115,712,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $115,712,000 for the week ending August 1, 1946 as re- 
ported to “Engineering News-Record.” This volume is 18% below 
the previous week, 52% above the corresponding week of last year 
and 14% below the previous four-week moving average. The report 
issued on Aug. 1, went on to say: 

Private construction this week, $60,125,000 is 10% below last 
week and 92% above the week last year. Public construction, $55,- 
587,000, is 25% below last week and 23% greater than the week last 
year. State and municipal construction, $35,343,000, 18% below last 
week, is 182% above the 1945 week. Federal construction, $20,244,000, 
is 35% below last week and 38% beléw the week last year. 


Total engineering construction for the 3l-week period of 1946 
records a cumulative total of $3,284,492,000, which is 192% above the 
total for a like period of 1945. On a cumulative basis, private con- 
struction in 1946 totals $1,975,598,000, which is 499% above that for 
1945. Public construction, $1,308,894,000, is 65% greater than the 
cumulative total for the corresponding period of 1945, whereas state 
and municipal construction, $815,135,000, to date, is 338% above 1945. 
Federal construction, $493,759,000, dropped 19% below the 31-week 
total of 1945. 

Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, last 
week and the 1945 week are: 

Aug. 1,1946 July 25,1946 Aug. 2,1945 


‘otal U. S. Construction____ $115,712,000 $140,857,000 $76,351,000 
rivate Construction —_____ 60,125,000 66,705,000 31,321,000 
uublic Construction _______ 55,587,000 74,152,000 45,030,000 
State & Municipal ______ 35,343,000 43,220,000 12,538,000 
EN Sa aia 20,244,000 30,932,000 32,492,000 


In the classified construction groups, waterworks, streets and 
roads and public buildings gained this week over the previous week. 
Seven of the nine classes recorded gains this week over the 1945 

ek as follows: waterworks, sewerage, bridges, highways, earthwork 
and drainage, industrial buildings and commercial buildings. 
4% 


New Capital 


» «New capital for construction purposes this week totals $21,531,000 
and. is made up of $21,131,000 in state and municipal bond sales and 
$400,000 in corporate securities. New capital for the 3l-week period 
of 1946 totals $2,200,860,000, 46% more than the $1,504,833,000 re- 
ported for the corresponding period of 1945. 


ny 





July Givil Engineering Construction 
Totals $536,594,000 


-,, Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $536,594,000 for July, an average of $134,148,000 for each 
of the four weeks of the month. This average is 3% below the aver- 
age for June, and is 214% above the average of July, 1945 according 
#2 idngineering News-Record.” The report issued on August 1, added 
in part: 
~~ Private construction for July on a weekly average basis is 32% 
below last month, but 468% greater than July 1945. Public construc- 
tion is 45% above last month and 132%, above last July. State and 
mpuepicipal construction, while 1% below last month, is 236% above 
e average for July, 1945. Federal construction, up 146% from last 
month, up 82% from July, 1945. 
Civil engineering construction volume for July, 1946, June, 1946 
and July, 1945 are: 
July, 1946 June, 1946 
(four weeks) (four weeks) 
Total U.S. Construction___ $536,594,000 $555,469,000 


July, 1945 
(four weeks) 
$170,984,000 


Private Construction —_-_- 236,734,000 349,189,000 41,794,000 
Public Construction ___-__- 299 860,000 206,280,000 129,190,000 
State & Municipal____-_~- 140,047,000 141,348,000 41,624,000 
SPST, Sec eee 159,813,000 64,932,000 87,566,000 


New Capital 
New capital for construction purposes for the four weeks of July, 
1946 totals $1,511,931,000, or a weekly average of $377,983,000, 1,973% 
above the June average and 100% above the average for July, 1945. 








Non-Ferrous Metals—New Business Restricted 
By Revival of Price Control—Lead Sales Off 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Aug. 1, 
stated: “OPA was revived after the close of business on July 25, and 
‘e@iling prices on controlled commodities became effective on the fol- 
Jowing day. This action automatically rolled back maximum prices 
of .lead and zinc to the level that obtained prior to June 30. This 
Situation in copper, in so far as the base:price was concerned, was 
unchanged. Confusion existed in® “ 
yea to silver and antimony! oe Copper 

soon as price control was| Refiners of copper are workin 
restored, OPA removed ceiling} on the’problem of obtaining Pee 
prices on cadmium, bismuth, and | quate payment for casting special 
arsenic. The Premium Price Plan | shapes.’ Under price control. the 
Was -put into operation promptly,| premiums in effect on June 30 
and properties that shut down| would again apply after July 25, 
early. in July because of uncer- and revisions made early in July 
datty: over subsidies took im- would automatically be cancelled. 





lati ahaa he daaeth watibite. Refiners claim thaf they are en- 
tion. Where prices were cut 
back, as in silver, lead, and zinc, 
mew business virtually ceased. 
August copper sales await release 
of metal by the Office of Metals 
Reserve. President Truman 
signed the silver bill late July 
31. “The publication further went 
on to say in part as follows: 











titled to higher premiums because 
of current higher costs, and, un- 
less the situation is corrected, 
production of special shapes is 
expected to drop sharply, causing 
further inconvenience to consum- 
ers, At present, all extra charges 
are wholly nominal, pending fur- 
ther developments. 

Agents of Metals Reserve have 
been granted until Aug. 10 to take 
care of July contracts not received 








in time for proper handling before 
the end of the month. Copper for 
August shipment will be released 
in a day or two. 

Fabricators consumed 92,241 
tons of. copper in June, against 
93,007 tons in May. Refined cop- 
per now in the United States and 
owned by Metals Reserve totaled 
273,875 tons at the end of June, 
against 472,171 tons at the begin- 
ning of the year. 


Lead 


The immediate effect of restora- 
tion of price control in lead was a 
reduction in offerings of the metal 
by producers, and the market be- 
came a rather thin affair. Sales 
were put through, beginning with 
July 26, on the old ceiling basis 
of 84%4¢, New York, but in nearly 
all instances this covered metal 
that is being produced under the 
Premium Price Plan. Another 
disturbing development was the 
drying up of the flow of secondary 
lead. In some instances scrap 
shipments were suspended, pend- 
ing further developments in refer- 
ence to possible price relief. OPA 
authorities, from present indica- 
tions, are in no hurry to disturb 
the price structure in lead, ac- 
cording to late advices from 
Washington. CPA is acting on 
the assumption that 11,000 tons 
of imported lead will be available 
for August shipment. Actually, 
this metal has not yet been pur- 
chased. 


Sales of lead during the last 
week amounted to 1,014 tons 
(which compares with 5,459 tons 
in the preceding week). 


Zine 


So far as could be ascertained, 
only those consumers obtained 
zinc on the basis of 834¢, East St. 
Louis, beginning with July 26, 
who purchased metal on the basis 
of the price prevailing on date of 
shipment. Legally, the price of 
Prime Western reverted to the 
lower level as soon as the Presi- 
dent signed the price-control bill. 
Believeing that the price of zinc 
will have to be raised sooner or 
later, sellers limited new business 
to pricing on date of shipment. 
Metal released monthly by the 
Office of Metals Reserve is ex- 
pected to move on the same basis. 


Cadmium 


OPA removed cadmium from 
price control on July 26. The pric- 
ing agency decided to take this 
action early in July, but the tem- 
porary suspension of control pre- 
vented the authorities from an- 
nouncing this move on the date 
originally scheduled. The market 
continued at $1.25 per lb. for com- 





Tin 
The Government took no action 
last week in regard to renewing 
the Bolivian tin concentrate con- 
tracts, owing to continued unset- 
tlement in the political situation 
in that country. However, it is 
thought likely that the final ad- 
justment basis will be around 65¢ 
per pound of tin contained, f.o. b. 

port of shipment. 


John J. Croston, special tin in- 
vestigator for CPA, reported last 
week that only about 41,000 tons 
of tin were found in the Far East 
after the war ended. This in- 
cluded tin contained in concen- 
trates. Production in that area 
in 1946 will be limited to about 
24,000 tons and the 1947 rate is 
expected to average one-half of 
the peacetime rate. A pre-war 
rate of production is not expected 
before late in 1948 or in 1949. 


The price situation in this coun- 
try was unchanged last week. 
Straits quality tin for shipment 
Was nominally as follows: 


Aug. Sept. Oct. 
SOR 52,900 52,000 52,000 
Juty 26_- . 52,000 52,000 52,000 
July 27 2.600 52,000 52,000 
July 29_- _. 52,000 32,000 52,000 
July 30 52,000 52,000 52,000 
July 31 £2,060 52,000 52,000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, was un- 
changed at 51.125c. 


Quicksilver 


The market was inactive, with 
quotations unchanged on spot at 
$98 to $100 per flask. Some sell- 
ers were holding out for $101 on 
single-flask lots. On nearby busi- 
ness, covering round parcels, $97 
could have been done, sellers re- 
port. 

Silver 

Handy & Harman issued the 

following statement on July 26: 


“On July 19, Congress passed 
legislation authorizing the Treas- 
ury to sell to industry Govern- 
ment-owned silver bullion and to 
buy newly mined domestic silver 
at 90.5¢ per troy oz. 1000 fine, 
equivalent to 90.41¢ on commer- 
cial basis of 0.999 fine. This 
legislation has not yet been signed 
by the President. 


“With the revival July 25 of 
OPA legislation, the former ceil- 
ing price on silver again becomes 
effective at the 71.11¢ level. As 
sellers are unwilling to offer sil- 
ver at that price, and as they are 
unable legally to do business at 
a higher figure, the result has 
been the cessation of all transac- 
tions in the New York market. 
Under such conditions we are un- 
able to issue an official quotation 
today, and our inability to do so 
will continue until such time as 
an amendment to OPA regulations 











mercial shapes throughout the| pemits resumption of a New York 
week. silver market.” 
DAILY PRICES OF METALS (“E. & M. J.” QUOTATIONS) 
—Electrolytic Copper— Straits Tin, —Lead— Zinc 
Dom. Refy. Exp. Refy. New York New York St.Louis St. Louis 
Se 14.150 15.925 52.000 9.50 9.35 9.50 
July 26......... 14.150 15.925 52.000 8.250 8.100 8.256 
July 27___~ - 16,150 15.925 52.000 8.250 8.100 8.250 
July 29_....... 14.150 15.925 52.000 8.250 8.100 8.250 
July 30__...... 14.150 15.925 52.000 8.250 8.100 8.250 
vay 32... “Eee 15.925 52.000 8.250 8.100 8.250 
Average __-~- 14.150 15.925 52.000 8.458 8.308 8.458 


Average prices for calendar week ended July 27 are: Domestic 
copper f.o.b. refinery, 14.150¢; export copper, f.o.b. refinery, 15.958¢; 
Straits tin, 52.000¢; New York lead, 9.083¢; St. Louis lead, 8.933¢; 
St Louis zinc, 9.083¢ and silver, 90.125¢. 

The above quotations are “E. & M. J. M. & M. M’s” appraisal of the major Unitec 


States markets, based on sales reported by producers and agencies. 


They are reducec 


to the basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, as noted. All prices are in cents per pound 
Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on sales for both prompt and futur: 
deliveries; tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. 
In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted on a delivered basis: that Is 


delivered at consumers’ plants. 


As ‘ielivery charges vary with the destination, the 


figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Deliverec 
prices in New England average 0.225c. per pound above the refinery basis. 

Effective March 14, the export quctation for copper reflects prices obtaining h 
the open market and is based on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b 


refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. 


On f.a.s. transactions we deduct 0.075c, for 


lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 

Quotations for copper are for the ordinary forms of wirebars and ingot bars 
For standard ingots an extra 0.05c. per pound is charged; for slabs 0.075c. up, anc 
for cakes 0.125c. up, depending on weight and dimensions; for billets an extra 0.75c 


up, depending on dimensions and quality. 


discount of 0.125c. per pound. 


Cathodes in standard sizes are sold at 6 


Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. Contract prices for 
High-Grade zinc delivered in the East and Middle West in nearly all instances com- 
mand a premium of ic. per pound over the current market for Prime Western but 
not less than lc. over the “E. & M. J.” average for Prime Western for the previour 


month. 


Quotations for lead reflect prices obtained for cammon lead only. 


Philippine Nat'l Bank 
Reinstates US Deposits 


The Government of the Philip- 
pine Republic has advised the 
State Department through Amer- 
ican Ambassador Paul V. McNutt, 
in Manila, that despite severe fi- 
nancial difficulties facing that 
government, it has directed the 
Philippine National Bank, a gov- 
vernment-owned institution, to 
pay the pre-war deposits of Amer- 
ican citizens in that Bank which 
transferred during the Japanese 
occupation to the Japanese Bank 
of Taiwan and the Yokohama 
Specie Bank. The Department of 
State at Washington on Aug. 1, in 
making the foregoing announce- 
ment, added: 

“The Board of Directors of the 
Philippine National Bank, acting 
on the suggestion of President 
Manuel Roxas, voted to pay the 
deposits which are estimated to 
amount to more than $2,000,000. 
The payments will be made on 
formal application and certifica- 
tion by the depositors. Depositors 
should communicate with the 
bank directly. 

“Ambassador McNutt in trans- 
mitting the information to the 
State Department, commented 
that the ‘Philippine Government 
is continuing to show its great 
goodwill toward American citi- 
zens, and is apparently deter- 
mined to maintain the good credit 
not only of the government but 
of all its instrumentalities, despite 
the extreme financial stringencies 
in which the government finds it- 
self today.’ 

“A Manila court of first in- 
stance had previously ruled in 
favor of American depositors 
seeking to establish the bank’s 
liability for the deposits. The case 
had been on appeal to the Su- 
preme Court. The Board of Di- 
rectors voted to withdraw the 
appeal. 

“Ambassador McNutt expressed 
the hope that other Philippine 
banks in the Philippines will Ccon- 
sider following the precedent set 
by the Philippine National Bank.” 


ABA Chart Showing | 
State Laws Applying 
To Real Estate Loans 


NEW YORK—The Committee 
on State Legislation of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has com- 
pleted revision of its chart en- 
titled “Legal Maximum for Loan- 
Value Ratio and for Term of Real 
Estate Loans by State Banks Gen- 
erally and to GI’s.” This chart is 
being mailed to State bank super- 
visory authorities and to counsel 
for Federal Reserve Banks. The 
chart is based on studies of the 
banking laws of the various states 





Bank, Chippewa Falls, Wis., is 
Chairman. It shows in columns 
for easy comparison a summary of 
the principal statutory limitations 
with respect to loan ratios and 
maturities as applied to ordinary 
loans on the one hand, and loans 
guaranteed or insured by the 
Veterans’ Administrator on the 
other. The original chart was pre- 
pared on June 27, 1945. The chart 
it is noted will provide State 
supervisory authorities with in- 
formation by which they can 
compare their State banking laws 
applying to veterans’ loans with 
the laws of other States, and in 
cases where remedial legislation 
is being proposed it will aid the 
State Banking Department to core 









which were made by the Come | 
mittee of which G. O. Thorpe, | 
Executive Vice-President of the | 
First and Lumbermen’s National | 
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~ Wholesale Prices Declined 0.1% in Week 
Ended July 27°, Labor Department Reports 


“Following the sharp advances of the last three weeks, whole- 
sale prices declined fractionally (0.1%) during the week ended July 
27,” said the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 
on Aug. 1. The advices added that “lower prices for agricultural 
products more than offset substantial increases for a few industrial 
eommodities. At 124.1% of the 1926 average, the index of com- 
modity prices in primary markets prepared by the Bureau was 10.1% 
above the level of the last week of June and 18% higher than at the 
end of the war,” the Bureau said, and it further reported: 


“Farm Products and Foods—Average prices of farm products 
dropped 1.2% during the 4th week of July with substantial decreases 
for grains and some livestock, and continued heavy shipments. Quo- 
tations for oats dropped nearly 12%, and all other grains were lower. 
‘Quotations for cows decreased nearly 18%, steers 6% and sheep 5%. 
Hog quotations continued to advance with small supplies. Fresh fruit 
and vegetable prices declined on the average with lower prices for 
potatoes, apples, lemons and onions and higher prices for oranges. 
Cotton quotations were higher while quotations for some domestic 
wools declined because of inferior quality and Montevideo wools 
were lower. On the average, prices of farm products were 12.1% 
higher than the last week in June and 21.3% higher than a year ago. 


“Buyers’ resistance to high prices resulted in price decreases for 
butter and some meats, and average prices of foods declined 0.9% 
during the week. Butter quotations averaged 7.7% lower, while 
prices in cheese rose slightly with demand in excess of supply. 
Fresh beef and veal prices decreased while pork and mutton prices 
continued to advance. Wheat flour prices were higher. There were 
substantial price advances for soda water, glucose, margarine, oleo- 
oil and edible tallow because of higher raw material costs and scar- 
city of these products. Food prices were more than 24% higher than 
the last week in June and 31% above a year ago. 


“Other Commodities—Prices of most industrial goods continued 
unchanged at former OPA ceilings. Substantial advances for a few 
commodities, however, raised average prices of all commodities other 
than farm products and foods 0.7% during the week. During the 4 
weeks without OPA controls, prices of this group of commudities 
advanced 3.0% to a level 8.8% above a year ago. Manufacturers’ 
prices of shoes were increased as much as 30% above former OPA 
ceilings to meet higher raw material costs and there were further 
price increases for hides and skins and leather. Prices of rubber 
heels were up, reflecting an earlier increase in OPA ceilings. Higher 
metal costs resulted in substantially higher prices of lead arsenate, 
silver nitrate and zinc sheets. Quotations for cattle feed and some 
fertilizer materials advanced sharply. Prices of building materials 
averaged slightly higher. Soap prices increased because of higher 

















costs.” 
CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
FOR WEEK ENDED JULY 27, 1946 
(1926—=100) 
Percentage changes to 
July 27, 1946 from— 
7-27 7-20 7-13 6-29 7-28 7-20 6-29 7-28 
Commodity group— 1946 1946 1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1945 
All commod#ies 124.1 1242 120.7 112.7 1058 —0O.1 +10.1 +17.3 
Parm products 157.3 159.2 153.9 140.3 129.7 —1.2 +12.1 +21.3 
Foods ~-140.7 142.0 124.0 113.4 107.4 —0O9 +241 +31.0 
Hides and leather products....144.0 139.3 129.1 123.8 1185 +3.4 +16.3 + 21.5 
Textile products._™_....___-_---~ 103.5 169.5 1088 1085 99.1 0 +0609 +105 
Fuel and lighting materials....902 902 90.1 87.5 84.8 0 +3.1 + 6.4 
Metal and metal products______~ 133.3. 113.2 113.0 111.6 1048 +01+ 15 — 8.1 
Building materials.__.___-------132.6 132.5 131.8 130.3 117.3 +0.1 + 1.8 +13.0 
Chemicals and allied products._100.3 100.0 984 969 95.2 +03 + 35 + 5.4 
Housefurnishings »_--------~----~ 112.5 22.5 110.7 110.7 106.2 0 +16 + 5.9 
Miscellaneous commodities... 101.7 ¢88 98.3 97.9 946 +29 +39 + 17.5 
Raw materials 140.2 141.4 137.2 126.7 1185 —08 +10.7 +18.3 
®Semi-manufactured ~~... .- 109.0 108.5 107.5 104.4 95.2 +05 + 44 +145 
Manufactured products________-_ 119.3 118.9 115.3 107.8 101.9 +03 +10.7 +17.1 
All commodities other than farm 
OD seeicinintete tecnica 116.8 116.6 113.3 1066 1006 +02 + 96 +16.1 
All commodities other than farm £ 
products and foods__..._-____108.6 107.8 106.9 105.4 998 +0.7 + 30 + 88 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
JULY 20, 1946 TO JULY 27, 1946 
Increases 
I OO ie siscinscieneipcnceteichtdbipeadiiccpaiaedd ee NE a eae 0.6 
it it nc ticeiis ein seescirlin tittiip iteipaitiliammsaiiay BR aN SD a LS oe 0.% 
gg de ee ER PR ie Ne RSE ES RR OE a 2 
a EASE Re RTT SFR AS aS 2:9. Wenreraus eee. ek. 0.2 
| Se ee oe ee 1.2 Other building materials__.......... 0.2 
Fertilizer matcrials._._._........._...._.. 3.3 Geer farm proceess...._........._..-... 0.2 
mus and skiing... | OB. Other misceiianeces.cl....2....-- 0.2 
ED LUE meu, 0.1 
Decreases 
SERENE PS eS Ted RE ie Rae ae 6.3 Fruits and vegetables_________._----- 1.2 
ne NON i a ecicin desk oe cinlind 3.1 Livestock and poultry.___..----.~~-~- 0.7 
ne ee 1.7 Paint and paint materials_______---- 0.2 





*Based on the BLS weekly index of prices of approximately 900 commodities 
which measures changes in the general level of primary market commodity prices. 
This index should be distinguished from the daily index of 28 basic materials. For 
the most part, the prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are 
those prevailing on commodity exchanges. The weekly index is calculated from 
one-day-a-week prices. It is designed as indicator of week-to-week changes and 
sbould not be compared directly with the monthly index. 


National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Rises to New High Point 


During the first week after the OPA was revived there was a 
roll-back to the former ceiling prices on many commodities; some 
price increases were permitted by the OPA; and many commodities, 
not included at the present time under OPA ceilings, advanced. The 








‘met result of all of these factors, as measured by the wholesale com- 


modity price index compiled by The National Fertilizer Association, 


and made public on Aug. 5, was that the index pushed through to a 


new high level in the week ended Aug. 3, 1946, advancing to 172.4 
from 170.8 in the preceding week. The previous high point of 171.3 
was reached July 20, 1946. A month ago the index stood at 157.9, 


‘and a year ago at 141.7, all based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. 


The Association’s report continued as follows: 
Three of the composite groups of the index advanced during the 
latest week, six declined, and the remaining two showed no change. 
The largest increase took place in the fuels group, which rose 9.3% 
with substantial price increases in bunker oil, gasoline and _petro- 
leum, The farm products group rose 3.1% with prices mixed. The 





cotton subgroup advanced slightly, the grains index declined with 
mixed quotations, and the livestock index advanced sharply because 
of higher quotations for hogs and lambs much more than offseting 
lower quotations for good cattle, calves and sheep. The fertilizer 
materials index advanced reflecting the higher ceiling prices per- 
mited by OPA for superphosphate. The foods index declined with 
prices mixed. Prices were rolled back on many commodities in this 
group, and these decreases more than offset the increases in others. 
Other groups that declined were the miscellaneous commodities, tex- 
tiles, metals, building materials, and chemical and drugs groups— 
the roll-back of prices on commodities in these groups was chiefly 
responsible for the declines that were registered. 

During the week 21 price series in the index advanced and 28 
declined; in the preceding week 13 advanced and 13 declined; in the 
second preceding week 35 advanced and 8 declined. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National] Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939=-100* 
























































% Latest Preceding Month Year 
fach Group Week Week Ago Ago 

Bears to the Group Aug.3, July 27, July6, Aug. 4, 
Total Index 1946 1946 1946 ly4d 
25.3 Foods. 179.2 181.4 161.1 144.0 
Pats and Oils 226.7 205.9 176.4 145.0 

Cottonseed Oil 202.3 202.3 197.3 162.4 

23.0 Farm Products 219.0 212.4 196.9 168.4 
Cotton om 320.7 318.6 294.5 214.4 

Grains pein 218.1 220.3 231.3 164.0 

Livestock ~ 206.4 195.7 172.9 163.0 

17.3 Fuels 151.5 138.6 138.6 133.3 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities____..-_ atk 147.8 154.2 140.7 133.9 

8.2 Textiles 153.2 196.6 172.4 157.0 

7.1 Metals 124.1 125.3 123.5 108.9 

6.1 Building materials 177.6 186.4 168.3 153.8 

1.3 Chemicals and drugs. 127.5 128.3 127.5 125.8 

3 Fertilizer materials 122.5 121.0 118.9 118.3 

3 Fertilizers 119.8 119.8 119.8 119.9 

3 Farm machinery 115.1 115.1 109.0 104.8 

100.0 All groups combined 172.4 170.8 157.9 141.7 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Aug. 3, 1946, 134.3; July 27, 1946, 133.1, and 
Aug. 4, 1945, 116.4. 


Market Value of Stocks on New York 
Steck Exchange in May 


The New York Stock Exchange announced on June 7 that as of 
the close of business May 31, there were 1,292 stock issues, aggregat- 
ing 1,666,270,936 shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, with 
a total market value of $84,043,436,932. This compares with the 
figures, as of April 30, of 1,284 issues, aggregating 1,644,604,222 shares; 
total market value $80,943,361,516; average price $49.22; ratio of 
member borrowings not collateralized by U. S. Government issues 
to total market value of all listed shares 0.54%. 





Nourse Named to 
Employment Council 


President Truman on July 29 
nominated Edwin G. Nourse, econ- 
omist and Vice-President of the 
Brookings Institution, as a mem- 
ber of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, provided under the so- 
called Full Employment Act of 
1946, to administer the Act. The 
other two members of the com- 
mittee, Leon H. Keyserling, Gen- 
eral Counsel for the National 
Housing Agency, and John David- 
son Clark, economist and lawyer 
from the University of Nebraska, 
were nominated the preceding 
week. The three members were 
confirmed by the Senate on July 
30. It is understood that the Pres- 
ident has chosen Mr. Nourse as 
Chairman of the Council. Mr, 
Nourse, according to Associated 
Press Washington advices, was in- 
structor in finance of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Comme 
1909-10; Professor and head of th 
Department of Economics an 
Sociology, University of South 
Dakota, 1910-12; University ° of 
Arkansas, 1915-18; Professor of 
Agricultural Economics, Iowa 
State College and Chief of Agri- 
cultural Economics Section, lowa 
Experimental Station, 1918-23, 
When announcing his latest ap- 
pointment to the Committee, Pres- 
ident Truman issued a formal 
statement, of which the following 
are some excerpts taken from) Ase 
sociated Press accounts: Ri 


“IT consider that this Act con- 
stitutes a distinct and vitally im- 
portant new step in the history of 
this country. It is the function of 
the Council to formulate and rec- 
ommend national economic poli- 





In making public the June 7 announcement the Stock Exchange 
said: 

As of the close of business May 31, New York Stock Exchange 
member total net borowings amounted to $731,574,413 of which 
$401,776,531 represented loans which were not collateralized by U. S. 
Government issues. The ratio of the latter borowings to the market 
value of all listed stocks, on that date, was, therefore, 0.48%. As the 
loans not collateralized by U. S. Government issues include all other 
types of member borowings, these ratios will ordinarily exceed the 
precise relationship between borrowings on listed shares and their 
total market value. 

In the following table listed stocks are classified by leading 
industrial groups with the aggregate market value and average price 
for each: 





May 31, 1946—— 
Market Value Av. Price 
$ 





April 30, 1946 
Market Value Av. Price 
$ 















































We give below a two-year compilation of the total market value 
and the average price of stocks listed on the Exchange. 








average Average 
Market Value Price Market Value Price 
1944— $ & 1945— $ S$ 
May 31. -..~..-. 50,964,039,424 34.14 June 62,636,685, 716 40.68 
> ees 53,067,698,691 35.55 July 61,242,460,874 39.65 
July 31-..---.. 52,488,254,469 35.07 Aug. 64,315,140,586 41.55 
i See 53,077,487,308 35.40 Sept. 67,065,130,865 43.17 
Sept. 30__----. —— 52,929,771,152 35.75 Oct. 69,560,968,600 44.23 
OSh Bbiannknce 53,086,843,093 35.84 Nov. 72,729,703,313 46.13 
fe Saas 53,591,644,063 36.14 Dec. 73,765,250,751 46.33 
i | ee §5,511,963,741 37.20 1946 
1945— ge 78,467,733,341 48.61 
In :aitadakunbidamade 56,585,846,293 37.84 gp 74,164,879,781 45.79 
Feb. 28........ 59,680,085,110 39.84 Rt Seas 77,932,414,601 47.88 
Sip + SE 57,383,487,905 38.15 he OPED 80,943,361,516 49.22 
Apr. 30...-.... 61,496,723,658 40.68 May 31..-...... 84,043,436,932 50.44 
May 32.--.-... 62,430,603,026 40.64 


Group— $ $ 
Amusement aeons 1,321,309,044 40.89 1,356,594,890 43.11 
Automotile....nccsxnccanccnscwwcee= 6,439,669,831 50.89 6,150,625,766 48.67 
Aviation........................-....---- 1,187,258,259 23.50 1,182,927,452 24.29 
| | 1,242,669,099 52.27 1,182,211,882 49.65 
Business and Office Equipment__--. 768,909,939 67.68 712,299,618 53.44 
ROERICAL ....wncconcensdnmmmsensumen 10,300,878,675 83.98 9,876,472,598 82.39 
Electrical Equipment __--~----~~-~ - 2,396,776,884 44.60 2,237,875,887 41.66 
Parm Machinery.__.............+--..< 1,105,054,563 77.55 1,044,969,150 73.33 
| EE SEO a 1,538,462,922 31.29 1,500,445,550 30.57 
PO08 .. n.cicecsncewnccnnne - 5,489,104,923 55.65 5,248,357,135 55.32 
Garment...o...0<<.02-cn nn nnn noo 104,985,690 45.32 96,791,835 42.33 
Land & Realty.__-.------~-~------. 96,435,605 15.42 71;517,289 14.86 
Leather..._.........-........ ------— _ 389,365,030 45.38 370,730,398 42.14 
Machinery & Metals.._--.----~--~---. 3,29C,366,235 41.85 3,128,910,498 40.01 
Mining (excluding iron)----------- 2,486,904,315 38.85 2,443,051,814 38.17 
Paper & Publishing-..--------~---~-~ 1,178,660,598 44.39 1,149,630,871 45.51 
Petroleum 9,335,551,728 44.61 9,066,398,965 43.69 
Railroad 6,433,104,860 56.53 6,186,762,591 54.37 
Retail Merchandising--------.~---- 5,861,061,332 52.17 5,780,609,347 52.02 
Rubber 926,967,099 80.88 941,016,119 82.11 
Ship Building & Operating_----~-- 203,031,362 32.80 197,884,464 32.04 
Shipping Services 40,468,638 23.47 37,188,085 21.57 
Steel, Iron & Coke 3,726,274,053 66.18 3,476,553,772 65.91 
Textiles 1,321,064,423 60.15 1,158,407,641 55.78 
Tobacco 1,885,314,142 64.95 1,835,549,374 63.65 
Utilities: 4 
Gas & Electrie (Operating)_--...  3,709,000,511 38.79 3,6'70,988,642 38.75 
Gas & Electric (Holding) ..---~~-. 2,384,135,519 24.64 2,272,712,706 23.49 
Communications_...........--- —  5,026,406,545 113.74 4,890,583,808 .110.98 
Miscellaneous Utilities 265,695,334 43.28 236,645,011 38.55 
0. 8. Cos. Operating Abroad... _ a 1,403 644,133 41.15 1,382,412,574 40.61 
Foreign Companies 1,535,305,375 36.40 1,449,547,029 34.38 
Miscellaneous Businesses.._.._..--~. 651,200,266 46.48 606,688,755 44.11 
All Listed Stocks 84,043,436,932 50.44 80,943,361,516 49.22 


cies to promote employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power un- 
der free competitive enterprise: 

“One of its primary functions’ is 

‘fact-finding.’ It will piece “te 
gether a complete and consistent 
picture of the economic state ‘of 
the nation. The next function of 
the Council will be to interpret 
all available facts and then to pré- 
sent the soundest possible diag- 
nosis as to the state of the nation’s 
economic health. 
“Our country is capable of 
maintaining an economy free from 
the evils of both inflation and 
deflation. 

“The Council will be in a posi- 
tion to present to the nation a 
clearer and more comprehensive 
analysis than we have ever had 
regarding the economic state ‘of 
the nation and all factors which 
tend to retard prosperity.” 


Result of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Aug. 5 that the 
tenders for $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated Aug. 8 and to mature 
Nov. 7, which were offered on 
Aug. 2, were opened at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on Aug. 5. 

Total applied for, $1,823,956,000. 

Total accepted, $1,315,336,000 
(includes $35,506,000 entered on 
a fixed price basis of 99.905 and 
accepted in full). 

Average price 99.905+-; equiv- 
alent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.376% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: : 

High, 99.907; equivalent rate o€ 
discount approximately 0.368% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(70% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a reaturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on Aug. 8 in the 
amount of $1,308,242,000. 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on July 
31, figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended July 13, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended July 13 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 977,025 shares, which amount was 16.81% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 4,863,150 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended July 6 of 
1,285,055 shares or 17.08% of the total trading of 1,285,055 shares. 

On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended July 13 amounted to 487,465 shares, or 17.54% of the 
total volume on that exchange of 1,389,225 shares. During the week 
ended July 6 trading for the account of Curb members of 425,965 
shares was 18.52% of the total trading of 1,132,035 shares. 


Steck Sales on the New York Steck Exchange and Round-Let Stock 
Transactions for Acceunt of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JULY 13, 1946 


Total Round-Lot 









































































































































Total for Week t% 
Total d-Lot Sales: 
™ eee cotes ca ediaiesigmee 198,540 
Other sales.__-~- 4,664,610 
Total sales 4,863,150 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the a Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 487,130 
Short sales_ 89,6380 
tOther sales 349,720 
Total sales_- 439,400 9.53 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 84,500 
Short sales 15,900 
; tOther sales 95,860 
Total sales_ 110,860 2.01 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 235,390 
Short sales_____ 45,100 
tOther sales 231,885 
Total sales_ 276,985 5.27 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 807,020 . 
( Short sales 149,780 
| tOther sales 677,465 
| Total sales 827.245 16.81 
Tetal Round-Let Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JULY 13, 1946 
Total for Week t% 
A. Total. Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales_____--~-- 22,€70 
2Other sales 1,367,155 
Tota) sales_ 1,389,225 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 146,765 
Short sales_ 9,675 
tOther sales 125,645 
Total sales_ 135,320 10.15 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 34,250 
Shoit sales_ 2,200 
tOther sales_ 27,625 
Total sales____- 29,825 2.31 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total. purchases_ 71,150 
Short sales ee 4,705 
tOther sales 65,450 
| Total sales__ 70,155 5.08 
| 4. Total— 
| Total purchases ns 252,165 
Short sales_ a 16,589 
tOther sales 218,720 
Total sales 235,300 17.54 
C, Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ short sales___ oO 
§Customers’ other sales 76,701 
Total purchases 76,701 
Total sales_.__----_ 76,311 


*The term “members’’ includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 


tIm calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from resttiction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with “other sales.’ \y 


$Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


Short Position on Curb in July 


The total short position in stocks traded on the New York Curb 
Exchange amounted at the close of business on July 15, 1946, to 161,- 
230 shares in 216 issues, the exchange reported on July 19. This com- 
pares with a total short position on June 14, 1946, of 137,183 shares 
in 198 issues and represents an increase of 24,047 shares. There was 
a decrease in the previous month of 63,566 shares. The report shows 
that only five stock issues out of the total of 856 traded on the Curb 
Exchange on July 15, 1946, showed a short position in excess of 5,000 
shares, compared with a like number of issues on June 14, as follows: 











Short Short 
Position Position 
July 15, June 14, 

Security— 1946 1946 Increase Decrease 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar Co.. common _____-_---~-- 32,736 2,000 30,736 baprdise 
Illinois Power Co., common_________ uanennniniegortedas 5,900 10,185 Datei 4,285 
National Union Radio Corp., common ________-_-~-_ 13,817 pelo 13,817 nian. 
Pan American Airways Corp., warrants___.___-- 9,950 9,650 300 sinha 
i meee weper Ce., Gommon._... 7,222 2,550 4;672 sidaciieat 

Total short position (stocks)_..._.._....._.____ 161,230 137,183 24,047 sonia 

Total short position (bonds)_ 2 Cares 6 


. 





Daily Average Grude Oil Production for Week 
Ended July 27, 1946, Decreased 11,050 Bbls. 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended July 27, 1946, was 
4,926,050 barrels, a decrease of 11,050 barrels per day from the pre- 
ceding week and 3,950 barrels per day less than in the correspond- 
ing week of 1945. The current figure, however, was 178,050 bar- 
rels in excess of the daily average figure of 4,748,000 barrels esti- 
mated by the United States Bureau of Mines as the requirement for 
the month of July, 1946. Daily output for the four weeks ended 
July 27, 1946, averaged 4,925,750 barrels. The Insitute further re- 
ports as follows: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,896,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,535,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,851,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,817,000 barrels of 


distillate fuel, and 8,217,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended July 27, 1946; and had in storage at the end of that 
week 88,626,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 15,619,- 
000 barrels of kerosine; 44,316,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 
49,517,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 

DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 




















State Actual Production 
*B. of M. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Calculated ables Ended from Ended Ended 
Requirements Begin. July 27, Previous July 27, July 28, 
July July 1 1946 Week 1946 1945 
**New York-Penna.__ 48,000 49,900 + 1,950 47,050 47,300 
ees denies 200 ra 250 150 
**West Virginia___~_ 8,400 7,200 + 750 7,300 8,000 
**Ohio—Southeast -} 7,600 4,8£0 — 150 5,200 5,400 
Ohio—Other _---~--- 2,450 + 250 2,400 2,550 
ES, cc caoskoginn 19,000 18,950 + 250 18,950 | 13,300 
RETR E 210.000 210,800 + 3,850 209,550 199,700 
III Cai crcenetnnequeinns 31,000 31,150 — 550 31,350 29,950 
een 2... 47,000 45,950 + 50 46,900 47,700 
Nebraska —__---_--~ 800 +800 + 50 750 850 
SEE” 332.4 calceiiadonesy 260,000 170,000 +271,500 — 4,150 268,450 278,450 
ee eae 384,000 385,545 1383,650 — 50 383,900 390,400 
Texas— 
a, Se ee 19,500 eet 19,500 
Reet TZ... 158,100 aia 158,100 a 
Deecreee «YI. 511,350 aidetioe 511,350 ‘ 
Distrint FV ..-.% 228,000 Dae 228,000 = 
penne. Um 44,150 Seen tone 44,150 “ 
East Texas_____~-~-~ 315,0C0 fe ie 3 315,000 M 
Other Dist. VI_--~ 107,800 isa 107,800 é 
District VII-B_- ~~ 32,000 ioe 32,000 x 
District VII-C___-- 27,950 7, 27,950 4 
District VIII___--- 559,150 partied 569,150 a 
EMetrict IX... 129,300 o 129,300 2 
Bete See 85,150 dates 85,150 - 
Total Texas -.-... 2,110,000 $2,386,381 2,227,450 —... 2,227,450 2,209;400 
North Louisiana_____ 83,400 + 250 82,900 70,400 
Coastal Louisiana___ 300,650 hidiones 300,650 296,900 
Total Louisiana ~~ 380,000 427,000 384,050 + 250 383,550 367,300 
Co ee eee 78,000 78,969 73,650 — 1,600 74,300 79,550 
IIIS ai dn chapeneite 60,000 64,950 + 500 64,850 51,650 
| RESET 1,200 1,150 gieihel 1,150 1,000 
New Mexico—So. East} 97,000 106,000 98,150 plots 98,150 102,850 
New Mexico—Other-__f 500 as 500 400 
ES ER 112,000 113,650 — 600 112,200 114,650 
Montana ........... 22,000 25,350 + 700 25,400 20,800 
er ee 28,000 36,650 — 650 36,650 12,150 
Peer Sc 844,000 §839,700 873,100 —12,300 879,500 $46,500 
Total United States 4,748,000 4,926,0£&0 —11,050 4,925,750 4,930,000 
**Pennsylvanis. Grade (included above) __-- 61,950 + 2,550 59,550 60,700 


*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude oi) 
(after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain 
premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of July. As requirements may 
be supplied either from stocks or from new production, contemplated withdrawals 
from crude oil inventories must be deducted from the Bureau's estimated requirements 
to determine the amount of new crude to be produced. In some areas the weekly 
2stimates do, however, include small but indeterminate amounts of condensate which is 
mixed with crude oil in the field. 


+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for the week ended 7 a.m. July 24, 1946. 


iThis is the net basic allowable as of July 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception ot! 
those fields which were exempted entirely the entire state was ordered shut down 
for four days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut dow as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 4 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL 
AND RESIDUAL FURL OIL, WEEK ENDED JULY 27, 1946 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 
Pigures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 


Bureau of Mines basis 
"8Gasoline tFinish'd tStks. of ?Stks. 











% Daily Crude Runs Product’n and {Stocks GasOil of 
Refin’g to Stills at Ref. Unfin. of & Dist. Resid. 
Capac. Daily % Op- Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fuel Puel 
District—. Report’g Av. erated Blended Stocks sine Oil Oil 
ee 99.5 758 90.3 1,822 22,774 6,632 14,215 9,531 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1__.-_ 76.3 839 486: 62.2 251 2,210 323 431 214 
District No. 2_..___ 84.7 55 88.7 199 891 62 144 149 
Mee 2, By.cccn se 87.4 798 91.7 2,704 16,539 2,454 6,483 4,365 
Okla., Kan., Mo.__-_-- 78.3 382 81.4 1,325 7,813 1,135 2,663 1,368 
Inland Texas _______ 59.8 226 68.5 906 2,625 415 491 753 
Texas Gulf Coast____ 89.2 1,217 99.3 3,527 13,708 2,165 6,989 4,954 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 97.4 357 111.2 984 4.267 1,202 1,434 2,241 
No. La. & Arkansas__ 55.9 61 48.4 140 1,898 304 436 152 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3._.___ 19.0 1% 3 39 93 20 42 44 
District No. 4______ 70.9 118 71.5 347 1,584 175 484 775 
JeMfonmis © hk 85.5 823 82.8 2,281 14,224 732 9,697 25,778 
Total U. S. B. of M. 
besis July 27, 1946 85.8 4,896 88.1 14,535 *88,626 15,619 44,316 49,517 
Total U. S. B. of M. 
bosis July 20, 1946 85.8 4,826 986.8 13,9386 89,326 15,187 42,611 49,177 
U.S. B. of M. basis 
July 28, 1945______ eae 16,481 86,181 10,969 35,929 42,740 


*Includes unfinished gasoline stocks of 8,713,000 barrels. tIncludes unfinished 
gasoline stocks of 11,215,000 barrels. ¢Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
transit and in pipe lines. §In addition there were produced during the week ended 
July 27, 1946, 1,851,000 barrels of kerosine, 5,817,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate 
fuel cil and 8,217,000 barrels of residual fuel oil, as compared with 2,010,000 barrels, 
5,296,000 barrels and 8,271,000 barrels, respeotively, in the preceding week and 
1,403,000 barrels, 4,652,000 barrels and 9,688,000 barrels, respectively, in the week 


ended July 238, 1945. 





NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on July 
31, a summary for the week end- 
ed July 20, of complete figures 
showing .he daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commission 
by the odd-lot dealers and spe- 
cialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ‘THE ODD 

LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT 

AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended July 20, 1946 


Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 
(Customers’ purchases) Per Week 
Number of orders... 27,909 
Number of shares_...._ 774,013 
Oe WO $36,641,360 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales____ 188 
*Customers” other sales____ 21,934 
Customers’ total sales____ 22,120 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales____ 7,171 
*Customers’ other sales____ 635,338 
Customers’ total sales.___ 642,509 
Dollar value _.______. .. $29,121,106 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales .......... 110 
one a .....-.--........ 124,080 
Det COR sii dn db 124,190 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Number of shares___________ 271,360 


*Sales marked “short exempt” are re- 
ported with ‘other sales."’ 


tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales." 


Fairchild Retail Price Index 
Advances in June 


Retail prices advanced for the 
fourth consecutive month accord- 
ing to the Fairchild Publications 
Retail Price Index. Prices on July 
1 showed a gain of 0.2% as com- 
pared with June 1, and an in- 
crease of 1.1% compared with 
July 1 a year ago. This is the first 
time since before the war that the 
Index advanced for four consecu- 
tive months. It is a new peak in 
the life of the Index since 1931, 
said the advices from the Fair- 
child Publications on July 17, 
which further said: 

“Advances during the month 
were recorded by three of the 
major subdivisions — piece goods, 
women’s apparel, and home fur- 
nishings. As compared with a year 
ago four of the major sub-divi- 
sions advanced, with infants’ and 
children’s wear showing prac- 
tically no change. 

“An analysis of individual items 
comprising the Index shows in- 
ereases during the month for 
rayon and cotton piece goods, 
sheets and pillowcases, aprons and 
housedresses, furs, women’s shoes, 
men’s hosiery, men’s clothing and 
floor coverings. The _ increases 
compared with a year ago were 
very marked for such items as 
sheets and pillowcases, furs, and, 
to a lesser extent, woolen and 
cotton piece goods, corsets and 
brassieres, women’s shoes and un- 
derwear, men’s clothing, furniture 
and floor coverings. 

“With wholesale prices of a 
large portion of the items sold at 
retail tending higher, it is diffi- 
cult to see how further gains in 
retali prices can be avoided before 
the end of the year. Regardless of 
price control, further gains in 
prices are to be expected accord- 
ing to A. W. Zelomek, economist, 
under whose supervision the In- 
dex is compiled. He points out 


that the readjustments in the In- 
dex thus far in the past several 
months have only been a reflec- 
tion of the relief granted for vari- 
ous items by the OPA. Further 
relief was in the offing, indicat- 





ing that still higher prices were 
to be expected.” 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended July 27, 1946, Decreased 10,983 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended July 27, 1946 
totaled 910,513 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on Aug. 1. This was an increase above the corresponding 
week of 1945 of 24083 cars, or 2.7% and an increase above the same 
week in 1944 of 1,023 cars or 0.1%. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week of July 27 decreased 
10,983 cars or 1.2% below the preceding week. 


Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 386,166 cars, an increase 
of 2,233 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 4,521 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
121,227 cars, an increase of 1,605 cars above the preceding week, 
and an increase of 17,670 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 


Coal loading amounted to 188,293 cars, a decrease of 2,093 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 15,096 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1945. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 59,121 cars, a decrease 
of 4,405 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 8,728 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of July 27 
totaled 39,111 cars, a decrease of 2,560 cars below the preceding week 
and a decrease of 4,547 cars below the corresponding week in 1945. 


Livestock loading amounted to 17,957 cars, a decrease of 3,837 
cars below the preceding week but an increase of 3,604 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts alone 
loading of livestock for the week of July 27 totaled 13,196 cars, a 
decrease of 2,717 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 
2,674 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 


Forest products loading totaled 51,600 cars, an increase of 606 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 5,387 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1945. 


Ore loading amounted to 72,322 cars, a decrease of 5,534 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 3,936 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1945. 


Coke loading amounted to 13,827 cars, an increase of 442 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 489 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1945. 


All districts reported increases compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1945 except the Allegheny and Southwestern, and all 
reported decreases compared with 1944 except the Eastern, Pocahon- 
tas and Southern. 





1946 1945 1944 

@ Qetiie Of . SRG seth nciiniticcntnwnad 2,883,620 3,003,655 3,158,700 
el C SO , er 2,866,710 3,052,487 3,154,116 
@ weeks of Mareb:.—.i...2.66 ess. 3,982,229 4,022,088 3,916,037 
me Re nr a ee 2,604,552 3,377,335 3,275.846 
OE OE eee ee 2,616,067 3,456,465 3,441,616 
gE ak a ST Se a 4,062,911 4,366,516 4,338,886 
8 Ok SR Serer es 679,785 726,663 744,347 
Week of July 13._-_-~ ‘dip endhratechtighentianialereiaoabes 895,080 883,543 903,901 
YY & fs Sees ae OS e 921,496 882.648 902,092 
Week of July 27 8 ae 910,513 886,430 909,490 

BEET Sin ctenicnneeenteddame dies nsadihstapiatinatubatiads 22,422,963 24,657,830 24,745,031 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended July 27, 1946. 
During this period 68 roads reported gains over the week ended 
July 28, 1946. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED JULY 27 






































































































































Total Loads 
Railroads Total Recetved from 
F + —— Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 946 194 1944 1946 1945 
ie 5 yo maf 285 1,528 1,377 
Bangor & Aroostook____.___________ 1,312 1,344 1,065 695 325 
Boston & Maine __ 7,637 6,699 6,670 13,332 12,517 
, Indianapolis & Louisville___.. 1,346 1,141 1,265 2,113 1,935 
Central Indiana 45 38 29 65 46 
Ceutral Vermont 1,173 1,030 1,156 2,300 2,093 
Delaware & Hudson___.._._._____ wake 4,740 4,897 5,232 11,077 11,383 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western... 6,288 7,659 8,069 9,453 11,583 
Detroit & Mackinac___.....--___ —_— 463 269 198 234 140 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton.__._--~ —_ 2,349 1,775 1,758 1,199 1,425 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line___ 382 397 325 2,988 2,304 
_ ‘Srie___ 12,668 13,268 13,403 15,480 15,694 
Grand Trunk Western 4,943 3,691 4,027 8,175 7,977 
Lehigh & Hudson River 55 149 161 2,310 3,440 
Lehigh & New England__--___-_----._._)— 2,368 2,155 2,038 1,517 1,032 
Lehigh Valley 8,968 8,832 8,871 8,393 11,085 
Maine Central 3,063 2,783 2,356 3,089 2,688 
Monongahela 5,390 6,436 6,477 282 333 
Montour 2,453 2,865 2,634 34 19 
Rew York Central Lines. 52,515 51,889 52,749 51,858 49,826 
M. ¥., N. H. & Hartford 10,507 9,874 9,216 16,043 16,579 
Mew York, Ontario & Western________ 1,042 895 1,296 2,978 3,245 
Mew York, Chicago & St. Louis_______. 7,328 7,396 6,686 14,686 14,947 
NN. ¥., Susquehanna & Western_______.. 313 404 402 1,356 2,087 
Pitteburgh & Lake Erie__. 6,631 7,192 8,112 8,508 9,701 
Pere Marquette_ 7,058 5,212 5,755 7,350 7,223 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut. 805 883 865 14 34 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North...-. © 346 228 366 132 236 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia______— 728 968 1,394 2,161 2,724 
Rutland 418 378 399 1,112 1,170 
Wabash_ 7,306 6,625 6,181 10,758 10,907 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 6,209 6,554 6,170 3,685 4,274 
Total 169,284 164,214 165,610 204,905 210,349 
Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown. — meee 618 805 741 1,280 1,020 
Baltimore & Ohio_=- 43,192 48,190 48,423 25,703 27,092 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 6,142 6,312 7,251 2,346 2,121 
Cambria & Indiana 1.378 1,618 1,708 il 
Central R. R. of New Jcrsey 6,422 6,615 7,152 15,607 18,219 
Cornwell. 456 452 478 58 4 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania________ 361 171 214 21 16 
Ligonier Valley 73 136 150 12 72 
Long Island ‘ 2,281 2,632 2,611 4,768 4,337 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines________. 1.544 1,651 1,603 2,034 2,288 
Peonsyivania System 90.297 90,391 91,420 65,168 62,978 
Reading 15,505 15,029 14,257 23.480 27,307 
Union Sittsburgh) 18,705 19,174 19,563 6,941 7,389 
Western Maryland 4,353 4,038 4,708 9,972 12,603 
Total 191,327 197,214 200,279 157,401 165,497 
== 
Pocahontas District— 
Chesapeake & Ohio 35,162 28,981 29,849 16,510 14,845 
Mortolk & Western 26,587 21,296 22,258 7,096 7,578 
Virginian 5,054 4,590 4,752 1,754 2,151 
Tetal 66,803 54,777 56,859 25,360 24,574 
—~— = ————_ al 













































































































































































Total Loads 
Reliroads =. 3 Received from 
Revenue Loaded Connectiors 
Seuthern District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern______ 413 554 428 325 302 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala._.._____ 786 796 798 1,929 2,336 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast._...___ t t 882 ? t 
Atlantic Coast Line 13,482 10,375 10,086 9,297 10,208 
Central of Georgia 4,128 ‘3,784 3,915 4,383 4,300 
Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 964 865 712 1,535 2,094 
Clinchfield__ 2,281 1,963 1,942 3,736 3,333 
Columbus & Greenville. 347 252 197 391 223 
Durham & Southern 125 87 127 527 654 
Plorida East Coast. 992 760 832 1,456 1,038 
Gainesville Midland 94 47 48 86 114 
Georgia_ 1,263 1,401 1,324 2,382 2,841 
Georgia & Flerida 605 600 399 630 562 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 4,878 4,854 4,558 3,873 5,045 
Olinois Central System 28,027 27,181 28,165 14,579 16,657 
Louisville & Nashville 28,483 27,025 26,915 10,508 12,608 
Macon, Dublin os COPE caer 290 285 206 703 716 
Mississippi Cen 0 413 315 0 525 
Nashville, eteeanaas & 8t. L._-___. 3,670 3,267 3,155 4,347 4,316 
Norfolk Southern 1,613 1,023 1,626 1,523 1,275 
Northern 378 429 382 1,458 1,275 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac______._... 382 521 440 9,023 8,564 
Seaboard Air Line 10,639 8,879 9,701 8,638 7,815 
Southern System 29,489 26,372 26,212 26,375 25,067 
Tennessee Central 746 604 662 745 908 
Winston-Salem Southbound. ____.. 125 132 127 983, 1,035 
Total 134,200 122,469 124,154 109,432 113,811 
=—— : ——— 
Nerthwestern District— 7 
Chicago & North Western__ 22,085 19,782 19,829 15,467 15,200 
Chicago Great Western 2,724 2,262 2,574 3,341 3,615 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac.__ 23,736 22,856 22,258 10,354 11,44 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha__._ 4,287 3,511 3,193 4,291 4,048 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range_______.. 24,898 26,225 30,502 253 346 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic_____. 1,092 705 548 675 545 
Elgin, Jollet & Eastern 8,224 8,340 9,559 8,937 9,335 
= a Des Moines & South______ 457 387 426 118 119 
reat Northern 22,629 20,771 24,201 7,362 9,776 
pean Bay & Western 503 386 475 840 901 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming__._._._____.. 2,217 2,114 2,562 67 68 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 2,158 2,241 2,168 2,659 2,767 
Minn., St. Paul & 8.8. M 7,949 6,794 7,769 3,706 3,351 
Northern Pacific 12,060 11,674 12,207 4,890 6,880 
Spokane International 176 340 178 501 607 
Spokane, Portland & kK. _. 2,796 2,927 3,256 2,387 4,747 
Total 137,991 131,315 141,705 65,848 73,754 
= 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System_...... 28,904 29,253 29,045 11,673 16,083 
Alton 2,846 3,629 3,624 3,519 3,705 
Bingham & Garfield 190 320 321 41 88 
Burlington & Quincy__.._._.__ 22,897 21,813 20,885 10,532 13,529 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___ isaied 3,414 3,037 3,256 712 839 
Rock Island & Pacific___..._ 14,178 13,177 14,887 13,738 14,755 
Chicago & Eastern Ilinois__._._.__._ 3,102 3,082 2,850 3,999 4,672 
Colorado & Southern 679 753 765 1,771 3,346 
Denver & Rio Grande Western____.___. 3,341 3,475 4,161 4,621 7,323 
Denver & Salt Lake 545 621 755 96 76 
Fort Worth & Denver City__.______._ 1,190 860 1,126 1,284 2,293 
Olinois Terminal 2,913 2,028 2,610 2,231 2,267 
Missouri-Hlinois. 1,277 1,255 1,193 518 720 
Nevada Northern 1,415 1,394 1,658 106 120 
North Western Pacific. 907 963 1,124 878 1,080 
Peoria & Pekin Union 8 10 3. 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific) aici 36,206 34,004 34,320 10,177 14,489 
Toledo, Peoria & Western____._____ 370 304 ia aaaa 2,062 
—— Pacific System__ 17, 095 19,390 18,618 15,779 21,756 
823 618 449 8 6 
Wanern Pacific_ 2,094 2,340 2,066 3,044 4,692 
Total 143,124 142,392 144,018 84,727 113,901 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island__.____-_--__-- 251 422 777 938 805 
SN ao seusietepennvingieientie 3,957 4,591 5,549 2,728 2,520 
International-Great Northern________ 2,440 2,729 2,758 3,469 3,198 
tK. O. & G., M. V. & O. C.-A.-A.___-_-_. 1,263 1,498 1,055 1,597 1,761 
Kansas City Rh cts ctecs havnt wm den 3,303 3,517 5,907 3,138 3,368 
Louisiana & Arkansas___.___ catibaincthsstihaa 2,370 3,278 3,859 1,953 2,666 
Litchfield & Madison___.._..__.__-_~~ 433 357 319 1,412 1,306 
Missouri & Arkansas_____________--_- 209 213 167 284 536 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_______~- 5,592 6,790 6,751 4,025 4,515 
IE Te iin tecriiiciecemans 19,056 19,897 18,469 14,844 18,366 
Quanah Acme & Pacific________~_ aa 171 122 65 224 463 
St. Louis-San Francisco____________~_- 10,656 10,778 10,077 8,351 8,513 
St. Louis-Southwestern____-__-____-_~ 2,923 3,870 3,234 4,425 6,253 
Texas & New Orleans_______._______- 8,926 9,767 12,288 5,346 5,476 
ea A I SR ao 6,119 6,100 5,440 6,336 7,225 
Wichita Falls & Southern________--__-_. 87 100 107 67 35 
Weatherford &. W. & N. W.__-___----.- 28 20 43 il 2 
Total 67,784 74,049 76,865 59,148 67,008 











tIncluded in Atlantic Coast Line RR. tIncludes Midland Valley Ry. and Kansas, 
Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. only in 1944 and also Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry. in 1945 
and 1946. 


NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week. from each 
member of the orders and production. and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
Senet = advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
ndu 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 

















Orders Unfilled Orders 
Period Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 
1946—Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
April 6 225,192 164,562 607,799 99 95 
Asril 13 154,235 169,627 591,661 101 96 
DID: Cit adinttinnceitntinnmnae 143,946 167,627 566,152 101 96 
Apr. 27. * 148,161 156,291 553,274 95 96 
May SET SEEN Aa 229,120 174,501 605,288 101 96 
2th > SRS ae 155,747 165.911 591,206 97 96 
May 18 « 159,370 162,563 595,427 92 96 
SS a in anlss iinaieems taitie 131,133 152,203 565,225 93 96 
June EY aS, 4 142,001 139,693 567,068 85 96 
June | SSARG SOIR a ee 186,073 160,607 591,496 96 96 
| Re Se ea a 136.211 161,240 567,087 98 96 
. RG. SEO Re cee 157,746 163,148 560,916 97 96 
/ SCS ar 166,050 166,841 558,129 98 96 
July (CS IRL ad arene 180,587 118,542 596,425 70 95 
Egy: Attiweait Seal 127,832 141,476 599,527 87 95 
ae SE a 149,547 158,210 588,429 94 95 
a, AE a ee 149,865 161,405 575,590 95 95 


Neotes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plu® orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 





reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary just- 
ments of unfilled orders. = 


Electric Auto Lite Stock 
All Disposed of 


The unsubscribed portion 
amounting to 24484 common 
shares of The Electric Auto-Lite 
Co., out of the total of 298,971 
shares offered to the shareholders 
by the Company, has been sold 
through a distribution after the 
close (Monday) Aug. 5 of the New 
York Stock Exchange, by a group 
of 57 underwriters headed by 
Lehman Brothers and Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co. 


The net proceeds of the 298,971 
share offering are to be used for 
the repayment of the company’s 
bank loan of $10,000,000 and the 
remaining portion of its V-Loan 
outstanding in the amount of 
approximately $2,800,000. The 
balance of the proceeds, estimated 
as a maximum of $3,369,376 and a 
minimum of $2,920,919, is to be 
added to the company’s cash 
which is eventually to be.drawn 
on in the amount of approx- 
imately $6,400,000 to pay the esti- 
mated cost of the remainder of 
the company’s program for ex- 
pansion of plants and equipment. 
Payments to the company on 
claims, aggregating approximately 
$3,125,000, in respect of cancelled 
war production contracts will 
upon payment of the V-Loan go 
to the Company’s cash account 
instead of being applied in reduc- 
tion of the Loan. 


The company’s entire post-war 
program, including the cost of 
necessary additional equipment, is 
estimated to require the aggre- 
gate expenditure of approximately 
$13,600,000, of which $7,200,000 
has already been expended. 
Counting all additions since the 
beginning of the war, including 
the post-war expansion program, 
the cost to the company for addi- 
tional plants and facilities will 
amount to approximately’ $21,- 
500,000 of which approximately 
$15,100,000 has already been ex- 
pended, 

Upon completion of the present 
offering, the company will have 
outstanding $3,000,000 of 2%% 
debentures due 1950 and 1,494,- 
855 common shares. 


The registration statement dis- 
closes that during the first five 
months 1946, approximately 33% 
of the company’s production con- 
sisted of starting, lighting and 
ignition units for motor vehicles. 
Approximately 19% of production 
in this period consisted of storage 
batteries and 11% represented 
lamps for motor vehicles, In addi- 
tion, the company makes instru- 
ment panels and instruments, 
aluminum and zinc base die cast- 
ings, wire and cable, spark plugs 
and miscellaneous products,. Ap- 
proximately 91% of sales con- 
sisted of products used for motor 
vehicles. 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended July 27, 1946 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 419 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 6.6% be- 
low production for the week end- 
ing July 27, 1946. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 17.1% below production. Un- 
filled order files of the reporting 
mills amounted to 70% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 25 
days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks are equiv- 
alent to 34 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 4.1%; orders 
by 2.5%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-1939, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
15.4% above; shipments were 
10.9% above; orders were 3.9% 











below. 
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Tne election of Albert W. Van 
Gelder as an Assistant Treasurer 
of The Continental Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York was announced 
on August 2 by Frederick E. Has-— 
ler, Chairman and President of 
the bank. Mr. Van Gelder began 
his banking career in 1925 with 
the old Corn Exchange Bank, now 
the. Corn Exchange Bank Trust 
Co.;. and two years later went with 
the Bank of the Manhattan Co. 
where he has been supervisor of 
credits in Queens. In his new post 
with the Continental he will make 
his headquarters at the bank’s 
Seventh Avenue office. 


The Grace National Bank of 
New. York has increased its capi- 

stock from $2,750,000 to $3,- 

000 by a stock dividend. The 
preposal to increase the capital 
was authorized by the _ stock- 
holders on June 4; the dividend 
was payable June 28, on which 
date the enlarged capital became 
effective. 


The appointment of John W. 
Bray as an Assistant Secretary of 
the Manufacturers & Traders Trust 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y., was 
announced on August 1 by Pres- 
ident Lewis G. Harriman, it is 
learned from the Buffalo “Evening 
Wews,” which further stated: 

Mr. Bray, who recently has been 
Assistant Manager of the New 
England branch office of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of 
America in Boston, will be asso- 
ciated with the bank’s Mortgage 
Loan Department. He has been in 
the mortgage and real estate bus-— 
iness for 20 years and was in Buf- 
falo for 11 years as supervising 
appraiser for Prudential Insur-— 
ance in New York and part of 
Pennsylvania. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Niagara Frontier Build- 
ers. Association. 


Raymond N. Ball, President of 
the Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y., an- 

need on July 26 the appoint-— 
ment of O. Kenneth Cooper as an 
Assistant Vice-President of the 
company and Manager of the Ge- 
neva Trust Office of the Lincoln- 
Rochester Co. at Geneva. The 
Rochester “Times-Union” states 
that Mr. Cooper will assume his 
new duties about September 1. 
From the same paper we quote: 

“After working at banks in 
New, York City and Mt. Morris, 
Mr. Cooper was with Union Trust 
Company in branch offices at 
Avon and Rochester. He went 
wi Central Trust Company 

ochester] in 1938 and since June 

has been a Vice-President of 
that, company.” 


In. an item appearing in the 
Washington, D. C., “Post” of 
August 3 by S. Oliver Goodman 
it was stated that Bernard M. 
Eshelman will manage the new 
branch office of the National Capi- 
tal Bank which planned to open 
August 5 at 2337 Pennsylvania 
Avenue S. E., President George A. 
Didden, Jr., announced on August 
2. Gerald E. Burns will be the 
Assistant Manager. The Washing-— 
ton. “Post” item further said in 


“Mr. Eshelman, a _ native of 
Washington, started his career in 
1933 with the Lincoln National 
Bank. He joined the Royal Ca- 
madian Air Force in 1941, served 
overseas and was transferred to 
the American Air Force in 1943. 
While flying on a mission over 
France on March 3, 1944, he was 
shot down and imprisoned by the 
Germans for the next 14 months. 
He was liberated by the Russian 
army in May, 1945. 

“Mr. Burns, the new branch As- 
sistant Manager, also is a native of 
Washington, He launched his 


career in 1939 with Liberty Na- 
tional, changed to National Capi- 
tal and.served with the Navy from 
1944 until early 1946. 

“This is the first branch office 
of National Capital Bank, whose 
head office is at 316 Pennsylvania 
Avenue S. E. 


The July 29 bulletin issued by 
the Office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency reports that on July 
22 the Lincoln National Bank of 
Cincinnati increased its capital 
from $500,000 to $750,000 by a 
stock dividend of $250,000 and 
from $750,000 to $1,000,000 by the 
sale of $250,000 of new stock. 


- A vigorous “editorial” cam- 
paign, encouraging the develop-— 
ment of Cleveland and Cleveland 
enterprise, is identifying Union 
Bank of Commerce, of that city, 
with community interests. The 
bank, in calling attention to this 
on July 31 said: 

“Although strictly a commercial 
bank, through its campaign, Union 
Bank of Commerce makes a bid 
for general public attention with 
the use of timely and thought- 
provoking topics. Incorporated in 
the copy is a statement of the 
bank’s policy to support and en- 
courage all business enterprise for 
the good of the community as a 
whole. A typical advertisement is 
headed ‘Cleveland’s opportunity 
for greatness in the age of flight.’ 
In this, Cleveland’s advantage to- 
ward becoming the ‘air hub of the 
world’ are listed; the potentialities 
of further development are pointed 
out. Concerted action on the part 
of the community is encouraged. 
The ad closes with a pledge of 
cooperation on the part of the 
bank to assist in every way the 
realization of the plan. This ad- 
vertising is supported by another 
campaign, addressed to business 
men, which runs in small space in 
Cleveland newspapers almost 
daily in between publication of 
the editorial type advertising.” 


The Custar State Bank Com- 
pany of Custar (Wood County), 
Ohio, has become a member of 
the Federal Reserve System, it is 
announced by President Ray M. 
Gidney of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. Member banks 
in the Fourth Federal Reserve 
District now total 725 compared 
with 712 a year ago, and hold ap- 
proximately 85% of the total bank 
deposits in the district. The Re-— 
serve Bank announces that the 
Custar State Bank was formed in 
1914. It is capitalized with $25,000, 
and has a surplus of $25,000 and 
deposits total $1,350,000. John M. 
Koch, a director of the bank since 
its organization, is President of 
the Custar State Bank; L. B. 
Drummer is Secretary and direc-— 
tor; F. L. Nutter is Cashier and 
Vice-President, as well as a di- 
rector, and W. O. Dowden is As- 
sistant Cashier. Directors of the 
bank are Joseph J. Blasius, Peter 
Johann, H, W. Mannhardt, Matt J. 
Schneider and Messrs. Koch, 
Drummer and Nutter. 


The Office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency announces that on 
July 25 the capital of the First 
National Bank of Neenah, Wis., 
was increased from $125,000 to 
$225,000 by a stock dividend of 
$100,000 and from $225,000 to 
$300,000 by the sale of $75,000 of 
new. stock. 


The board of Tower Grove Bank 
of St. Louis, Mo., has voted to in- 
crease surplus from $800,000 to 
$1,000,000 by transferring $200,000 
from undivided profits, it was 
stated in the St. Louis “Globe 


| Democrat” of July 3, which added 


that this makes surplus the same 





amount as capital. 





Charles Nelson, President of the 
Nashville Trust Company of Nash— 
ville, Tenn., died on July 29. He 
was 59 years of age. 

Mr. Nelson was a graduate of 
the University of the South at Se-— 
wanee, Tenn., and during the first 
World War served in France with 
the 114th Field Artillery, said 
Nashville advices to the New 
York “Times,” its advices adding 
in part: é 

He had been President since 
1935 of the Nashville Trust Com-— 
pany, which was founded in 1889 
by his grandfather, the late 
Charles Nelson, and subsequently 
headed by his father, the late Wil- 
liam Nelson. 

Mr. Nelson was also President 
of the Guaranty Title Company of 
Nashville, member of the finance 
committee of the North Carolina 
& St. Louis Railway, director of 
the Life and Casualty Insurance 
Company, the General Box Cor- 
poration of Chicago and the Ala- 
bama Fuel and Iron Company, and 
was an official of five other com- 
panies. 


Special advices from Corsicana, 
Tex., Aug. 2 to the Dallas “Times 
Herald” stated that R. R. Rubot- 
tom, Jr., will assume his duties as 
Assistant Vice-President of the 
State National Bank of Corsicana 
Aug. 12, N. Suttle Roberts, Presi- 
dent, has announced. The advices 
added: 

A Commander in the U.S. Navy, 
where he served five years, the 
new bank executive holds B. S. 
and M. A. degrees from Southern 
Methodist University and for four 
years prior to entering the armed 
forces, was Assistant Dean of stu-— 
dent life at the University of 
Texas. 


Acocrding to the bulletin of 
the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency’s office, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Winslow, Ariz., 
capital $50,000, was placed in vol- 
untary liquidation effective July 
20, having been absorbed by the 
Valley National Bank of Phoenix. 


The San Francisco “Chronicle” 
of August 1 stated that Charies G. 
Simons, Assistant Vice-President 
of the American Trust Company 
and formerly Manager of the Mo- 
desto office, has joined the banks 
and bankers and business devel-— 
opment departments at the head 
office in San Francisco. Joseph L. 
Nessier will succeed Mr. Simons 
as Modesto Manager. 


Lawrence M. Arnold, Chairman, 
and Thomas F. Gleed, President, 
respectively, of the Seattle—First 
National Bank of Seattle, Wash., 
on July 27 announced the election 
of Clayton K. Watkins as Assistant 
Vice-President at the Metropolitan 
branch of the Bank. We quote 
from the Seattle “Times” which 
also stated: 

Mr. Watkins, formerly Assistant 
Cashier, began his banking career 
as a messenger with the bank in 
1928 after his graduation from the 
University of Washington, and 
was working in the loan depart-— 
ment just prior to entering the 
Army, where he became a Captain 
in the Coast Artillery Anti—-Air- 
craft. He recently returned from 
three and one half years of active 
duty to resume loan department 
duties at the bank’s Metropolitan 
Branch. 


The Midland Bank, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, England, in its Statement of 
Accounts as of June 30, 1946, 
showed total liabilities to be £1,- 
155,548,454 against £1,091,766,539 
a year ago. Capital paid up 
amounted June 30, 1946, to £15,- 
158,621, unehanged from a year 
ago. The Reserve Fund totaled 
£ 15,158,621 compared with £14,- 
110,609 on June 30, 1945. Current 
deposits and other accounts June 
30, 1946, are shown as £1,092,- 
662,124 while last year they were 
£ 1,046,964,677. 

Total assets of the bank at the 
end of June this year were £1,- 
155,548,454 with total investments 
being £282,950,447 as compared 





with £234,916,582 a year ago. 
Total bills discounted and coin, 
bank notes and balance with Bank 
of England were £ 136,737,894 and 
£ 114,201,753, respectively, against 
£35,363,427 and £110,663,804, 
respectively, on June 30, 1945. 


“Boom and Bust” 
Visioned by Wallace 


According to Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Commerce, the nation 
already is bound on a “boom and 
bust” economic ride and present- 
day full employment can’t. last 
long. In thus expressing his views 
on August 4 Secretary Wallace 
conceded, said the Associated 
Press, that the post-war goal out- 
lined in his book “Sixty Million 
Jobs” is now achieved numerically, 
but he said it is due to inflationary 
pressure and has none of the 
stability he advocated for an en- 
during prosperity. 

His further comments, as re- 
ported by the Associated Press 
from Washington and given in the 
New York “Herald Tribune” of 
Aug. 5 follow: 

Mr. Wallace told a reporter that 
the United States is well along the 
inflationary road it traveled after 
the first world war, though he 
felt sure that careful planning can 
cushion the shock he feels is 
coming. 

“T feel that the bust following 
the boom will not be as bad as 
some economists think,” the 
former Vice-President declared. 

This is what Mr. Wallace sees 
ahead: 

1. A temporary “boom of con- 
siderable proportions, lasting 
maybe a year or even two years,” 
with steadily rising employment, 
prices, inventories and plant in- 
vestment. 

2. An inevitable “bust” or re- 
adjustment, with declining em- 
ployment, producing and purchas- 
ing power. 

3. A period of the kind “some 

people like to think of as normal,” 
but with purchasing power and 
demand for goods weaker than 
Mr. Wallace thinks they should be 
and prices “favoring the stronger, 
more favorably situated indus- 
tries.” 
.« It is when the nation enters this 
third stage, Mr. Wallace said, that 
the issue of full employment will 
become most vital in order to keep 
money in consumers’ pockets and 
business financed without “de- 
pending on a high volume of 
deficit spending by the govern- 
ment.” 

“The upward spiral will stop 
and the vicious downward spiral 
begin.” Mr. Wallace said, “when 
inventories have been built up 
enough to saturate the pent-up 
demand we have now for all types 
of goods.” 


Government, business, labor and 
agriculture all have a real oppor- 
tunity to “toss a pillow under a 
descending economy to soften the 
bump” by co-operating with Pres- 
ident Truman’s new Council of 
Economic Advisers, the Secretary 
maintained. 

That council, created by the em- 
ployment act of the recent Con- 
gress, has been appointed by the 
President, with Edwin G. Nourse, 
Vice-President of the Brookings 
institution, as Chairman. 

Mr. Wallace said inflation could 
have been tempered and a con- 
tinuing form of full employment 
assured by firmly maintaining 
government controls over prices 
and distribution. 

He recognized that people had 
become “impatient with war-time 
controls,”’ but observed that “some 
things can’t be avoided entirely; 
we must live through them some- 
times.” 





Growth in Mutual Bank 
Deposits Continues 


Further increases in total de- 
posits and number of depositors 
in mutual savings banks were re- 
corded during the first six months 
of this year, bringing these totals 
to the highest point in the 130 
years of their operation, accord- 
ing to the semi-annual report of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks, made available 
Aug. 1. Deposits rose to $16,224,- 
970,861 exceeding the totals as of 
Jan. 1, 1946 by $892,768,715. The 
number of depositors increased 
by 533,412 for the same period 
ee a record total of 17,436,- 
174. 

“The steady rate of growth of 
savings deposits in the face of 
many inflationary factors indi- 
cates the restraint and intelli- 
gence of our citizens,” said A. 
George Gilman, President of the 
Malden (Mass.) Savings Bank, 
and President of the National As- 
sociation, in announcing mid-year 
figures. He went on to say: 

“Despite current economic con< 
fusion concerning prices, wages 
and the production and distribu- 
tion of goods, there is an increased 
number of individuals who are 
aware of the advantages of thrift 
and careful spending for them- 
selves and: for the nation, and are 
continuing to practice these habits, 
This increase in thrift conscious- 
ness is also evident in a stiffen< 
ing attitude of the public toward 
buying at inflated values. People 
are reluctant to draw on their 
hard-won savings and are show- 
ing a willingness to wait for bet- 
ter values before making large 
purchases, If this trend continues, 
it can be a major factor in defeat- 
ing the forces of inflation and 
speeding the return of prosperity. 

“Savings banks can take par= 
ticular pride in the part they have 
played in promoting savings 
habits. Although national savings 
are running only about a half of 
war-time levels, the increases at 
savings banks continue to be near= 
ly as great as during the war.” 


Small Packets for Poland 

Postmaster Albert Goldman an= 
nounced on July 29 that the Postal 
Administration of Poland now ac< 
cepts articles transmitted under 
the classification of small packets, 
The advices said in part: 

“Small packets” is a means by 
which small packages of mer- 
chandise may be sent quickly and 
cheaply to Poland (and certain 
other foreign countries). The 
weight limit for a small packet is 
2 pounds 3 ounces and the maxi- 
mum dimensions are, length, 
breadth and thickens combined 36: 
inches; greatest length, 24 inches. 
When sent in the form of a roll 
the length (the maximum of 
which is 32 inches) plus twice the- 
diameter is limited to 40 inches. 
The postage is 3 cents for each 2: 
ounces or fraction, with a mini- 
mum charge of 15 cents per 
packet. 

The sender of a small packet: 
must clearly mark “Small Packet’” 
on the cover, which must bear the 
return address of the sender and 
have affixed thereto the special 
. customs label, Form 2976 

Small packets may contain 
articles liable to customs duty and 
upon receipt in the country of 
destination will be subject to the 
customs regulations of such coun= 
try. However, small packets (reg= 
istered or unregistered) may not 
contain coins, bank notes, paper 
money, postage stamps canceled! 
or uncanceled, or any values pay= 
able to the bearer; platinum, gold, 
or silver, manufactured or un- 
manufactured; precious stones, 


jewelry, or other precious afticles. 














